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PREFACE 









The subject '* Western Influence in Bengali 
erature " is of general interest for the student 
modern Bengali life; it has also a special 
‘rest for those who study the cultural exchange. 
ween one nation and another. When the 
abus for the M.A, Examination in Indian 
‘naculars was first framed in 1917 for the Calcutta 
iversity, it was thought important enough to be 
luded in the course. My theses on the subject, 
Vestern Influence in Bengali Literature," and 
rrowth and Development of Bengali Literature 
ler the Influence of Western Culture " were 
roved for the Premchand Roychand Studentship 
1925 and the Jubilee Research Prize in 1927, 
l they have been embodied in the present volume. 
The materials for this aspect of the literary 
tory of Bengal in the nineteenth century are to be 
nd in many out-of-the-way places; periodicals, 
is and other publications that were printed then 
have grown scarce now, constitute specimens 
analysis and serutinv. "The Bangiya Sahitya 
ishat Library, the libraries at Uttarpara, 
innagar and Serampore College, the files of the 
tipabodhini and the Indian Mirror, have been laid 
der contribution for this purpose, and I take this 
portunity to express my thanks for the courtesy 
own to me by the authorities concerned. The 
jection, that it is net yet time to work on the lines 
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covered by this book for paucity of materials, is 
worth serious consideration: for sufficient materi 
are available to justify a systematic study. 

I have tried to consider the influence in 
historical bearings, as far as possible; my aim | 















been to note the main results achieved and to m: 
the study comprehensive, rather than elabor: 
In the majority of cases, I have given Engl 
translation of my own of Bengali passages cited 
the book, and for Bengali verses [ have giv 
corresponding English versions, without committi 
the absurdity of versifving in English. In f 
transeription of proper names, I have tried to 
consistent without seriously disturbing the cc 
vention. 4j 

My sincere thanks are due to my colleaguk 
friends and students who have helped in look 
over the proof-sheets and preparing the index; 
Mr. A. C. Ghatak, M.A., Superintendent, Calcuj 
University Press. and his Staff, for their sy mpathe} 
co-operation ; and to my friends, Professor Pramaf 
Nath Sarkar, M.A., of the City College, Caleutt 
aad Sj. Brajendra Nath Banerji, whose suggestio 
were helpful in various ways. | 


ASUTOSH BUILDING, 
»PRIYARANJAN SEN. 
September, 1932. | 
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WESTERN INFLUENCE. IN 
BENGALI LITERATURE 
CHAPTER I 





Bengali Literature before Western Influence 
I. An Introductory Survey. ^ 


In the history of Bengal, the present century 
of the Christian era is invested with great 
importance, indicating as it does a landmark in the 
growth and development of the country, which has , 
secured to it recognition and a place of honour in 
the world, in art, in literature, and in the natural 
sciences. A general cultural renaissance seems to- 
have been brought about. In the face of the 
achievements, it. is necessary to scrutinise and 
examine carefully the tendencies’ of thought and the " 
literary expressions of the people of the province, 
and to ascertain, in relation to the past, how far the 
present conditions have been brought about by in- 
fluences operating from outside. Bengal and 
Hu B palan, the interplay of their tendencies and 
| ents of thought—rather, the latter influencing 
oi former—present a curious sight for the critic 
and student of culture. The facts are indeed strik- 
In the Census Repos for 1921. we find this 
comment : 
E. t Er ds indeed knek ahis that in K country 
wi — t pra m cent of the melee aged 5 and over 
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can "aa and write their own language as many as 
9-4 per cent should have acquired) as much profi- 
ciency also in a foréign language. Yet this is the 
case in Bengal.*......Bengalis educated in English 
appreciate the facilities whieh the language gives 
them, especially in the expression of abstract ideas 
and in common speech they lard their conversation 
in Bengali with a plethora of English. abstract 
nouns. | This reflects, in a manner, that the 
greatest change wrought in the Bengali temper 
during the last century has been due to various 
- —* extraneous influences marshalled and brought fo 
ie bear upon it. There has been a transformation, of , 
—$ far-reaching import it may be, quick. and sudden 
— even if we think in terms of centuries. This change 
in the angle of vision has roused interest in writers 
nd thinkers. Speculation has been ri 
‘ultimate Outcome of this'impact. Lon 
~ remarks that the issüe is '' 
-ance to mankind. Its study is of ‘baorbing't interest 
- and is too large a subject 4o be undertaken y e 
^ It has been assumed by some that the € 

in most respects, if not all, inferior to the wes "and. 
CMS ada 15 the goal towards. wh am Be lal — 
shoul 1 miove. At has been assumed a in hat ine... 

east is spiritually” superior to the Nm M . 

| os .*' the cradle of the human faith : 
old spirit of India is de dw 
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CHAPTER 1 


of life; while others, and among them the greatest ? 

" thinkers, have asserted that we should adopt the 
learning of the west but retain the 1de als of the east. 

** Western civilisation, however valuable as a factor 

in the progress of mankind, should not ‘supersede, 

t. , much less þe permitted to destroy the vital elements 

| of our civilisation." * Some have remarked that this 

westernisation is a passing phase ‘while others 

believe in the permanency of such contribution of 
Bí the west. While admitting the partial truths that 

derlie all the above apparently hasty generalisa- - 

tions, we cannot but point to a fact so apt to be lost 

' sight of in the midst of sueh controversies, and that - 








is, the breath of life passes over and moulds both * 


the east and the west. T 
One of the ways to measure the result of this , 

. contact is tô turn to literature, which is an organ of ^ 
. expression of the national mind, sure though subtle 
in its working. To understand and study and | 
appreciate either the liter ature which is one of* the 
invaluable tests of culture or the culture itself, it is 
ecessary to take stock of the forces that have been 
4 at work. _ The influence of the west has worked on 
| he verr r literature and left some tangible re- 
E s which ill be our task hgp in this essay to 

SCEI 4 iin and weigh, 

| subject has Jong attracted thinkers; the 
“we. te ran Mitra of the Bengal Judi- 
, himself a scholar and poet, had written 
Son the influence of English Literature on 
ide Calcutta Review as early as 1885 ; Sir 
r) Br | spam ub mE: in his New Essais 
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in Criticism also touched upon it; Sasanka Mohan 
Sen in his Bangabüni incidentally dwells On it. 
Sayyid Abdul Latif of the Osmania University, 
Hyderabad, had worked out his thesis for the docto- 
rate in the University of London on the analogous 
subject of the influence of English upon Urdu 
Literature. Nor should we allow ourselves to forget 
Mr. P. Ne Bose's remarkable book Hindu Civili- 
sation under British Rule, more particularly the 
third volume which deals with the Intellectual con- 
dition of Hindu India under British Rule (1896); 
it is much to be regretted that the learned author's 
project of the fourth volume dealing with the lite- 
rary changes was not put in execution ;* the fact 
remains that the subject has not been systematically 
and with any degree of thoroughness investigated, 


"and this want is sought to be supplied here. 


The task would have been easy if the different 
threads that make up literature could be unravelle 
without much difficulty ; but it is a matter of expe- 
rience that the threads are not so easy to untwist. 
So far as Bengal is concerned, the history of- the 
country has.yet to be reconstructed. There is no 
properly constituted history of the pre-Pathan period. 
The edifice of history is to be built brick by brick. 
and such bricks *are to be procured from literature, 





from inscriptions, from other sources, whatever — 
“these might be. No doubt attempts have been made, — 





and will be made, in this direction ; but the final | 
success of such attempts is still a long wa off. The. 
step from wild guesses «to positive — — eis” 
- Traught with various» entanglements. 2d 2 len. we | 
with the nineteenth. ry and af ef | 
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CHAP fi PER 1 
on firmer.ground and for the purpose of this essay 
we need not be deterred by the lack of à comprehen- 


sive and detailed history of the country, however ~ 


useful such a knowledge might be. Bengal has not 
merely come in contact w ith England ; it is the case 
of the infusion or accession of new force and strength 
through this contact with the literature, the 
thoughts of E ngland. With regard to the statement 
that India has not yet emerged out of this foreign 
influence, it may be pertinently asked, Is India stille 
m transition? Apart from the fact that each age 
has its own valuations to make and that few esti- 


mates are to be considered as final, it may still be 


asked, Is she still xo-rmuch—so very much—in tran- 
sition as to baffe’ scrutiny, examination and 
analysis? After 150 years of English domination, 
Bengal may be boli&ed^to have developed her own 
tendencies and overgrown, to a certain extent at 
least, the, peteiage of England in the domain of cul- | 


" - 






Be pope in this essay to find out, first of all, 
|» general characteristics of the Bengali literature, 
as pee prior to its westernisation. Unless 
: S find out these, we do not know the material on 
which the influence as worked, and consequently 
“cannot measure or form a correct idea of such in- 
flue ice. “When we have taken this first step, have 
ascert tained the general, .characteristies of old and 
1€ liseval Bengali li literature, it will be our business 
| pc int out. how the thoughts a d expressions and 
eas o 1e- west filled the national mind, in short, 
e ga ways. or rather'the channels of influence 

a gate * 
hotl d th her n be explored, bu then mney. we A a to 
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much sureness of touch as Bossible when speaking of 
literature or any other art which is subtle in its 
working. Literature, only, for the purpose of 
analysis and eriticism, may be viewed as made up 
of form and spirit; and if there has been, really 
_ Speaking, any tangible result, it may relate either 
to form or to spirit or to both, and we are under the 
necessity of examining both. As regards. form, 
again, works may be either in prose or in verse, and 
"we can turn first to one and then to the other in our 
investigations: As regards the literary spirit, we 
may take upone by one the attitude of the particu- 
lar literature in reference to man, to nature, to God 
or religion and the results of our enquiry will give 
us an idea as to the extent of the influence of the 
western thought, and unfold to our view the growth 
-or development of Bengali Mferature: “under e A 


influgpee of western culture, ^ 


M TI GA a Keris of Bengali Literature Tue 
lo Western I nfluence. 
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TR | Before, tHen, we can determine ox pu 
— sate into the possible western influence |o the 
__ literat MEC of Bengal, it is incumbent on — 2 IM 
e. out jt eneral characteristics prior to the o 7! — 
» ». 2f ; such influence. For this purpose C s Cel 
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CHAPTER I 
the froth and dive deep and look to things that 
really matter, and then we shall find that the minor 
tendencies we may safely overlook, only the major 
we cannot but notice and attend to. The chronology 
of Bengali books, however, has not yet been made 
ouv with precision and accuracy, but even that need 
not, hamper us in our study of the subject; we are 
not just now tracing the history of Bengali litera- 
ture, rigorously employed im observing the proper 
sequence of authors, books and movements ; we are 
merely concerned here with finding out its domi- 
nant characteristics before it-avas subjected to the 
western influence and developed tendencies which 
it had not yet possessed. ^ 
(In the first place, it is to be noticed that what 
dominates old and medieval Bengali literature is the 
, note of religion Shinyapurdn, “one of the earliest 
books,* is modelled on the scriptures or rather books 
of religious procedure, of religious rites, and Ts also 
a combination of history and theology) Krishna- 












Kirtan contains snatches of real poetry and is main- 


ly erotic from end. to end ; but even this has recourse 
to the Bhāgavat and its 


w- Then "again, (the Vaishnav works which 
ecupy the major portion of the field breathe a lofty 





even to name them is a considerable task (but they* 
| are explicitly meant to preach and extol the name of 
da s toe iR ol i 
ro - ha F LI R . 

| of the book reveals it to have been composed 
| AME different times, the earliest stretching to 
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a God and to explain divine love in their own way. 

The Mangal Kavyas, which next claim attention, 

have a definite purpose to serve, to introduce" and l 

propagate a certain cult, and this motive is apparent 

on the surface. Sometimes there are elaborate in- 

- vocations, sometimes there are none. In the 

Chandimangal by Kavikankan published sby the 

Calcutta University, as many as one hundred and 

SIN pages are occupied with invocations and cosmo- 

^gony. ‘There are salutations in verse. offered to 

; Ganesh, Suryya, Srichaitanya, Mahadev, Chandi, 

Lakshmi, Saraswati; Shukadev and again to Ganesh, 

* this one running parallel to the first invocation) It 

\ is an extreme instance no doubt, but none the less 

a strong indication of the prevailing tendeney.(A way 

from the invocations, when we have dipped into the | 
volume we find-that there is something c ion in. 
d and motive ; that somebody of divine origin 
$4, —Indra’s son or follower of, say, Durga—has been 
_ born as man or woman through some,eurse and. e 

- . the expiry of the period limiting the curse, his or 

—— . —return to heaven is assured ; life on earth is but a 

* er episode, always with some definite object whic 

m accomplished in the end. This feature of | 

| Mangal Kavyas is to be seen even in such a pro- 

- fessedly worldly book as Vidyāsundar; ini S E 

end of the book when Sundar went home Med 

a E ENT and paid meet — to the £ -goddes 
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AI ba ANITA * 


ATAS SINTA fae | «J 





| re my servants, man and maid, born — 
to this earth through a curse, and you have published ` 
my man gat song (established my beneficence). 


; now come to live 


The 
in 


heaven, you have satisfied me in various ways.” 


Then, at the end or sometimes in the begin? 


ning of a poem; there are informations about the 
Giri and lineage of the poet and it all concludes 
with a prayer for the well- -being of — poet and his 


descendants : : 


4 


E 


— — protect his sons and gi 
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re 
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^ d 
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out of t 


“The — sical portion is 
ure ; it dwells ón de the world vain O 
rimal elements, it tres 
i di the A idevi, mahat, aha ik 
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* - Bless, O Great God, the descent of Siva | t4 


ki ra, "um - 
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. and in the vision he receiyes commands, e.g., in the 





- 4 
A * 


=~ 


Annadaman gni « . 


— the dumb speaks through my grace. You will v 
= ness my blessing as you begin the book ; whatever — 
you will say will be a song, you will. be — 


Bayt StLA ssa CTA | 
AA pfn Psi Sta Atecacst l 


E | + * * " 
Cita Zwei Ms gf ceram sata i 
+ $ * + 


sari fee mid TS cw 
Sata Sita xo catal mw FF dg 
az atafeal cata sen atl THUS | 
Cl FPA C4 BCA NS Bac AATA 
«qu af mera aca Sia frat à | 
CHE ta «E HS Stas afpa i + ; 


“At the end of the night, Mother Affiapurna | 
spoke to Bharat in a dream and in the guise of his - 
mother...... ‘E wish you, to give “me pleasure “by . 
song.'......Annada said, ' My son, do not be Eu | 














jo Lx. Fn this, she took up Amrita food. a 









— — — E. A 
| Thus we find that in the invocation, in A 
line or plot of the story, i Y 
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C As the religious texts were mostly composed in 
Sanskrit, it is no wonder that the influence of the - 
classical language should be felt in the vernacular. = 
The fact of the case warrants more than this, due [2 
partly to the presence of excellent literary models in _ : 
the older language. For the most part the medieval 
literature grew up under the fostering care and. , 
genial influence of c anan) How "many of the 
books are translations, sometimes of the letter and 
sometimes of the thought contained in Sanskrit 
books! Even if we except the  Rámayan and the 
Mahabharat, what about the numerous translations | 
or amplifications of verses from the Bhagavat! Sri- | 
krishnavilàs, Srikrishnavijay, | Srikrishnamangal | 
(bv  Madhabacharvya),  Govindamangal — (Kavi- * 
chandra), Krishnamangal (Jiban Chakravarti) all 
enumerated by Amulyacharan Vidyabhushan in his 
preface to Srik rishnavilas,* are merely a few names 
to reckon with. Some again take their plot from " 
Sanskrit story books, e.g., Mrigalubdha-Samvad $ 
by Ram Raja—preface, page 5, or Mrigalubdha by 
Dvija Ratideva—preface, page 3. 7 The story of 
Mrigalubdha is merelv an adaptation of some 

Sanskrit book. 
The Vaishnav poets contribute in no small We 
degree to the excellence of the literary output but 
many of their padas are striking examples of the Y. 
rhetorical definitions contained in noted Sanskrit à 
p hooks, on Alankar) Such terms as afosi Aai aai i: 
ngt, fel Sans» wee» eraf, 3 
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thoroughly, as in a Sanskrit treatise on rhetorical 
devices. (Old Bengali writers-turned to Sanskrit for 
source and inspiration, used Sanskrit mottoes and 
ika there are frequent’ reminiscences or echoes of classi- 
| "eal phrases.) [In the Krishmakirtan, for example, we 
find two or four lines of Sanskrit verse set in, here 
and there to add a point or embellish, though with 
| doubtful effectsand though there is very little variety 
a in the turn-out of such lines.) Sometimes the ten- 
dency ran to extremes, resultfng in forced construc- 
tions. Sr: Sri Chaitanya Charitāmrita by Krishna- 
das Kaviraj begins with a string of fifteen verses or 
slokas composed in Sanskrit, and the first few chap- 
ters are fully spent in elucidating and explaining 
» them. The learned ‘uthorsquotes Treelv- from all 
classes of books—the references aré given by him— 
the Bhügavat, Sridhara Swamis . com 
thereto,— Brahmasamhita, |. Ekadashitattra, | igi ' 
- dhamüdhava, Gita, Bhavarthadipika, Bhakti-. a 
| rasümritasindhu, | Ujjetlldnilamani; —— ss 
e Brihad-Gautamiya-tantrd, Govindan iH o 
A tamadhava and many ofliers. The very | 
= © Sünskritic, e.g., on page 2. Bangaban editi 
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May not the comparative lack of prose in old w^ 
and medi:eval Bengali be traced to the influence of 
1 Sanskrit, where also prose works are disproportion- 
ately few? It is true no doubt that the pada-rasa- — a 


‘sar * of Nimananda Das has prose padas along ? 
with yerses ; in the Shamyapuran we have here.and - 
there lines in prose serving as links; in this connec- 

| tion it will not be out of plaee'to say that such inser- 

; tions of short Fragments of prose were in evid 

d popular Sanskrit works like the Mahàabharát and in- 
vogue in Indo-Iranian times, and are also to be 
found in the hymns of the Rig-Veda, in the verse 
scriptures of the Buddhists as well as in the Gathas 
of the Parsis Prof. Meillet in his lecture on the 
composition of the Gathas, delivered in 1925 at the 4 
Upsala University. remarked on this feature of the 
literature of the times and suggested an explanation : 22 08 










LA 4 

The Buddhist style of composition, in prose n 

ows MA | 

. - for the explanations, in verse for all that which is 9 
expressive and proper to be formulated with force, ; 


is not the only ‘thing of its Kind i in ne Indo- pisi dn 








i i in^ PER ue Sahajiv a wor ns were — in PN 
prc e inthis Introduction "To the Study of the Post- 
Chi itan ya Sahajiya Cult (Calcutta University, 1927) 
Mr. Manindra Mohan Bose has given a valuable =~~ 
— "bibliography of Sahajiya literature. Of the 79 books — 
. named andedescribed there, 14 sare im prose; eg. | 
s unátmikaà, Chandidas © ~ Chaitya-Rüpa- -Prapti ; 
Upas akan, etc. lt should | noted | here that. 
ll the pidehajiya ig that do been kin. aure 
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by Mr. Bose were concerned with philosophical, 
theological or ritual matter, and were . post- 
Chaitany aim date ; the remembrance of this should 
bring in the right perspective and then it would 
appear how few in uo — — * prose 
works were. his wm] 
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in olc ae 
(Ali literatures. are in their earliest stage musi- 
ES. spontaneous, without any consciousness of 





— 


literature as such.) They have no idea of their own 






growth. The historical sense has ‘OX 
them in that stage; Hence criticism has Ee 
been but a late growth of the literary faculty. In ^X 
English literature we come upon criticism of a most 
rudimentary sort only in the 16th century, and not 
x * earlier; the previous works do not deal with any 
D literary development. Bengali is no exception 
l of things and' it does nof attai 
the self-reflecting or critical stage before it has | 
| under western influence and stood before various 
- literary models other than its own) There is a con- - 
siderable amount of descriptive, narrative, biogra 
cal. and even theological writings in the 18th. 
y and before, but not critical. It had not | 
come yd a position. from which it might view: it E 
| A as literature, pure ahd simple.) “The conceptio; — i 
ye _ a history of literature or of what may ned 
— growth or de "umi was 
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CHAPTER I 





makes itself evident in the selection, compilation _ 
and preparation of the padas of various poets in the | 
hands of seribes and individual men of letters. But 
that amounts to saying that the critical faculty is —-— 
never wholly absent for long in any literature and 
it does not explain away thé absence of works of 
literary criticism in the language. It might be 
that here also Sanskrit works of a cognate nature, | 
-still holding the ground for their thoroughness and | 
„Subtlety in their grasp of the principles. of literarg- 
criticism, did not allow this want.to be felt much. 
^ In-this connection we have also to admit that ue 
invocations prefacing the works of the poets in 
general and addressed to their predecessors in the * 
art reveal a certain amount of historical and critical 4 
sense. When all this is said, the fact remains that | : M 
comparatively speaking, Ben£ali literature, even sof | 
late as the first half of the nineteenth century; was | 
deficient i in works of literary criticism, historically | 
tracing. the growth of Bengali literature or any/ 
t of | it, discussing any particular work or any 
individual author, or dealing with the philosophic: 
. treatment of literature in general. 
and medieval Bengali seems to have been 
| red Sanskrit. Arabic or Persian, 
© whieh | were thoug ht to be languages of culture and. — 
were meant for the higher classes. Prükrita or =€ 
z m. makrita is "S term ap lied 1 -vernaeular, in v 
m the ^ sense that it was mean ^ common folk. 
= [d his presents a yarallel to the case in Europe where ‘ 
ye: was the honoured language and the — 4 
din A. relegated t toa secondary Blase.) Even ap? Wak”. 
the trar mels of clas sicism and the nfluence ok. d 
lassica ire i re hard nto shake oF in 
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parts of Europe. “Hence all religious reformers, 


1 specially tl se who sought to create a new Taith, 
looked to the vernacular for propaganda purpose, 


and it was long before it could claim equal atten- 

tion with the — * language. Thus each religious 
_ | movement in Bengal synchronised with a period of 
— literary activity in the vernacular tongue. The con- 
tact with the western literatures widened the out- 
| look still further, though it must be confessed with 
sd. “a brief spell of enchantment when it was thought the 
proper thing even to dream in English; but at last 
Bengali literature has been invested with an mi 
e e which it lacked before. | 
Tn contrast to the Sanskritic domination, wate 
M ibited. in language, in sentiment andsin method of 
d 25-4 to the main currents of old and — 
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“weal and woe t the ‘pedplo—thelt freedo 
- — Choice of their mates, the oppression. of Pu 
— — he rich, the intense devotion of the wife ^ 
a husband, the*sudden conversion of 
I contact with a person of saintly character. — 
— "Many of the "ballads are» brilliant poel — E 
| w ments, written im a straightforward style and sl P" 
. ding a light on the village communities of. Bend b. 
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of these ballads is a distinct con 
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a distinct branch of Bengali literature, we “are e * b 
entitled to believe in its existence and to form some à j 
idea of its nature.) While speaking of the Sanskritic 
influence on the literature of Bengal in the pre- 
“British days, it is but reasonable to point out that — 
there is thus the possibility of a vast literature in 7 
the country almost entirely freë fr om it and originat- ` 
ing in the spontaneous impulse of natural, . born 
poets to sing in verse the remarkable oecurrences of 
the locality in the environment in which they have 
been. born and: bred. IF 
However we hight thus try to point out the Chr 
general characteristics of- Bengali literature, it is — 
_ still impossible to point definitely to its essence. I "he 
„community which could sometimes in Its career 
—* a new system of logic, a new system ‘of social < 
| jurisprudence, a new doctrine of philosophy, a > 
aspect. of the Vaishnav faith, could hardly fail t 
* critical in its outlook, though few were the — 
when | th t critical spirit expressed itself-in literature.” 
ili rature in those days—how did it re- 
Bengali spirit as an — of the 
nmunity ? The answer is v come— 
future » student who would b. dy Bengali 
rature in clo relation to the group. of people . 
— eaking the language. leanwhile ‘we have to be | 
tisfied to guide ourselves b} the light of the general ` 
wracteristics referred to above. a 2 
T E e Te igen to the period. just before western 
ini flu u n E began to act, df we review the century just 
the period of western influence, we find 
7) we —— the J8th-century behind us we feel 
n Ice in the — of a certain spirit. i 
lenc TN hough Piero is mweh brilliance [3 
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in it. The acknowledged master is Bharatchandra 
(1712-60), the prince of those who have perfect con- 

trol over the machinery of words, in. whose hands 

the words sway and tremble, but the theme reveals 

the decadent nature within ; only the corruptions of 

1 the society are treated as fit subjects for yepresenta- 
tion. ‘There was again a period of glory for 
Nabadwip,—in the construction of the temples, in 

“the finances of the state, in the prosperity of the clay- 
modelling industries and also of the weaving indus- 
tries. And the Bengali muse is busy rolling ` out 
verses descriptive of the physical charms of beauti- 

ful maidens! The fault lay in having recourse t6 
- exaggerated descriptions so much so thatsometimes” 
- 7 the wood was apt to be lost in the trees and th 
charms heaped upon one another faili d to create 
to present a vivid impression of the U 
intended to be depicted. Poets 
— another in dressing out the story 
- Sundar. The Sanskrit poets wer 
trained in the use of similes, but the 
— in 1 the vel r wanted to if nprow 
ie C olours thick so as to ey 
the ] EBAY 
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CHAPTER I. 29 


Das (author of the Kamini-kumdr) and Basie: 
éhandra Ray: (author of the Jibantàrgd) were power- 
ful followers of Bharatehandra in the literary art, 
Which filtered down to NKavigvellas like Ram Basu, 
Hamdulal, Antony Feringee, Gopal Oriva, and the 
Panchalis of Dasu Ray whose life (1804-57) ex- 
tends far into the period which includes a Substantial 
portion of our.studies. Bengali literature can boast 
of much good poetry composed in these days, but the 
achievement was in the direction of bettes 
mechanism, a freer language rather than anything 
else, and even the over-ornamented stories of illicit 
love may be regarded as distinct advances towar 


secularisation, however dis uised Dy relig 


purpose. The songs of Ramprasad, of Nidhu Babu 


(1741-1834) and of Haru Thakur (1738-1813) point 


što a period ol literary activity of’some sort in which * 


thé lyric muse winged its flight: with little or no im- 
jii pediment, though puns were the favourite figure of 
|. speech. — to. 

EL o 1 Tas been said above it will be easy 
| * iL Bengali literature, suffered from 
| tions in its subject-matter, in its spifit, 

no he (om in its’ style of writing—in literary 
: m. The fostering care of religion, the influence 
* ,oP*he classical Sanskrit literature, the total absence 
.*0f works of literary criticism, the practical absence 
f Mose; adi: these go far to, support the 


























bali of the 18th. century. was 


E ‘There wasa temporary déarth 


n, , puns and alliterattons 
* etimes they formed the 
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fame. Again, politically the country was in. a 


tumult and things were unsettléd, and no work of 
any worth had therefore been composed. But this, 
after all, isa doubtftth theory—for political unrest 
>. sometimes affects literature, sometimes it does not. 
and until we find out the reason for the „temporary 
dearth of imagination, we arrive at no reasonable 
explanation. The decadence is, however, a fact and 
we have to accept it. At this stage of the literature 

+t had to come in contact with western models and 
western ideas. The vernacular literature had come 
across an apparently inexhaustible treasure-house 

" which it could safely draw upon at will with great 

| profit to itself. The poverty of themes and techni- 
que was to be removed by the accession of strange 
wealth, though—who knows?—theré would have ^ 
* been some development at least, ce ee of 2 

extraneots or foreign influence. 
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a | : Ti. Influences in Bengali Literature — 4 
i: p - x — other than W estern. a 8* rk 


a WI was not the case that Bengali literature n d 
`e beén wholly untouched by other influences before it — 
came In contact with the west. The Buddhist in- G 
~ Huence has to be reckoned with, chronologicallysthe 
— first to act.( According to MM. — Pra 

E. — vat leas from 900 A.D. to the: 3 

: d Ape, Muhgmmadans: there aA 
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CHAPTER 1 





account of the paucity of material on which to builds * tas 
and hig argument apparently is, that as they wrote? «1 

in Sanskrit they must have written in Bengali as 
T well. wq p ASA shea aen afecs nos Cx, Cr * 
pa ee fafaa, cexfa ate WAT ee 
„fafaa ( most, vara ateer-eifaas-rifai, 252.1) s. — 


“ The statement may be ventured that they ——— 
must have written many books in Bengali, just ass Vi 








"YS. 

— 

| they have written books in Sanskrit." He defi- 4. 7 
nitely mentions a book in Bengali V arnanāratnākar — E. 


—The Art of Description—written by the poet ^ 
Jyotirisvar Kavikankanacharyya who attended the. * E 
court of Raja Hari Sinha of Mithila in 1300. Until... 223% 

“a we have the book in print we cannot say anything in —* 
`  Feference to its contents and nature. With | regard 4 M. 
m. the Buddhistic tendencies and their influence on | 
eng ali“ literature, it still remains to be established 
that the. Bengali language had then emerged. out of M eL. 
pts p ākriti : stage and the SP of the philologist | dia P M 
ndispensábly necessary in « cussing the question. | 
| laaah! mite free in holding. tliat there — 
were Buddhistic tendencies inflhencing the Bengali > 
oe d and the n we which arise 1n thag connec- > v 
tion are : m 4 . | EE TAN 
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(1) The word Vanga if not mentioned in the 
Vedie Saimbitas anc rn Vedic literatuye still 5 
oecurs'in the Atharea Veda Parishishta, in conjunc- A 
tion, with the word Magadha ; but in the later Vedic 
literature such as the Aitareya Brahmana it is men-. 
tioned by itself as a country held by a barbarian i 
tribe» It has struck many scholars with surprise 
that in spite of the fact that Magadha in its 
 lemediate neighbourhood was the place chosen- for 

= sowing the new-fangled doctrines of Buddha, Bengal 
finds no mention in "the early Buddhist litefnture. 
Mr. B. C. Majumdar who discusses the situation in 


n. Uf History of the Bengali Language is of opinion 









that Banga was not colonised) by» the Aryans 

till the 6th century B.C. Relying. on tradi ion 

and a very fragmentary application of linguist oi 
“a "S paleontology, it has been held. as an em, 
x fished fact that long . before thè Bui 
faith worked out its way, Vijay — 
oe Bengal -sailed over Ceylon and | colonised * 
ie the Aryan fashion . €. Majumdar s Histor; 
* he Ben gali Language, page 23).* Mr. — d 
"s 4lso mentions Bengal as sending out a. b ns 
colony to far-off Annam not later than the qu 
tury B.C.—the leader '' Luck-lom ` iv - 
seribed as coming over from a cou 
" Bong-long." Thus a case is mz 


as a COE qme. as early 
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(ii) But this early origin cannot be claimed for 
Bengalj | language and literature. Mr. Sushil = 
Kumar Ao in his Vaishnav Sa Ma "men-| | * 
tions the seventh century as the period that saw the 
birth of Bengali | liter ature, But | unfortunately 
this theory has vet to be substantiated.. In the very 
beginning of his Introduction to his most ‘value 
work on the Origen and Development of the Bengali | a^ 
Language, Dr. S . K: Chatterji says that as an m=} ~ 
dependent and cliaseftmisen language, or rather, as — 
a distinct dialect gr oup Bengali has been i An. existence — P 
for nearly ten nm centuries. Dr. Chatterji has — 

. inhis book (p. 89) 2) the broad lines along which the F 
Jrido-Ary yan speech became transfor med into Bengali. — 
s o v when we come to the fourteenth century EM 

I? a we find the provincial vernaeulars, Maithili and 
mnes and Oriya, differentiated, —e.g. -the 

ar guage of the Bagan aktrtan and that of the Puri | 
tio s. “In his book on | the Origin and Deve- | * 

: aqe, for the “sake of- 
OI enie Eha — the language into three 

E = tiods: in the formative or old. Bengali period | 
go. 95 sd A.C.) Bengali ` literature was just | 

ag its way..and ^ we may say definitely that the | — 

s formed a part of of the new literature, which * 

E "Murther consisted of similar songs on | | 

f hd. K ris a] na, i and of some hvmns and ballads | 

last w we € the sources later of such. ems as 
mara, "Dharma-mangal, —— Kana ss 

3 A p. nta and Kalketu tales. The pubes i = 

“these yea sis very Seanty ; —a number of . 

joks, beginning pu * 

ry A. mus «i 2 


alu z (ee "s Ranerjee's * 
* ere ee 
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24 WESTERN INFLUENCE IN BENGALI LITERATURE 
of Bengal, pp. 87-90) ; a glossary of over 300 words 
prepared by a Bengali pandit about 1159 A.D, ; most 
" amportant of all, some 47 or 50 songs called: Charya- 
padas or Charyás. It commenting upon MM. H. P. 
Sastri s Buddhist Songs and Lyrics, Dr. Chatterji 
-savs that ‘‘ the dialect of the Caryas alone is old 
Bengali. © This has been disputed and the Charyds 
have been claimed to be in Oriya, though with ex- 
tremely doubtful success. (Utkal Sahitya, 1333 B.S.) 
Praetically speaking, then, these only may be said 

to have been composed under Buddhist influence. 
(ii) But what directly bears on our subject is 
the question of the nature of this influence, if there 





was any influence at all. The dohds or lyrics are full / 
of allusions to the.doctrines, and it is not wide of the - E 


mark to guess that such doetrines as were so alluded 
to were fairly popular. One of the, three 
doctrines was known as Bangali—Abadhuti, | | 
dah and Bangali. Buddhadeva has co 
Nee masses to-day as Dharma Thakur and tens ol of — 
thousands worship him, if not millions,.in the. ies E 
tricts of Hughli, Midnapur, Birbhum, Bankura ¢ Ti 
$ Manbhum. Dr. D. Ci Sen describes the: tha- 
- dharma as a composite product of ‘* Buddhi 
| " The Sinyapuran, the aks) 
: "the Maynamatir Gan are books b 
not the presence of the Buddhist at li 
|... encb of an allied faith. Coming to Buddhist 
-R MM. H. P. Sastri has demonstrated J ba 
did not. die with the advent- 
madans into this | “country : he; 
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Cambridge a  palm-Jeaf manuscript in Bengali 
dated .1446 on Kala-chakra-tantra ; how even so late 
as 1431 in a commentary on Amarakosha there are 
references to Buddhism (The Naàráuan, Paus, 
1522 B.5.). Quietly, perhaps, but surely Buddhism 
has preserved and maintained its life in Bengal, and 
the Dharmarajik Chaitya Vihar. in the College 
Square is no innovation of the twentieth century. 
The Faith itself has attracted many scholars of re- 
pute for its study ; Krishna Chandra Majumdar, the™ 
poet of-the Sadbhava-Shatak, was almost a convert 
to 1t in the latter part of his carcer ;* with Satvendra 
Nath Tagore it was a life’s passion altogether, and 
many excellent articles penned by MM. Haraprasad 
Sastri re-create the atmosphere mécessary for such 
a study. | 


” The Buddhist influence in the sense of a source 
for stories and legends is not yet dead ; if we ransack 
the historical ballads of Rabindra Nath we shall find ~ 
many of them to have been drawn from the 4 badan 
Shatak or similar works ; even the Natir Pajaf the 
staging of which created quite a stir, comes from the = 
same quarter. But there is no reason to suppose 
“that” the Buddhist literature either in Pali or —.- 
skrit moulded the forms or the spirit of the lite- 
ture in its early state. As regards the doha or pada 
Torm, it may be said that there is nothing unusual in 
it, the lyric or the song is too often the earliest form 
4 3 Para ar. f 
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F ps Phe poet was” then devoted to the study of Buddhist philo- 4 

.oph; theology, and seemed to have taken the Buddha as his iden! - 
nt Chandra Majumdar, the ,Poet, in Bengali, | 


i ash Banerji, p. 124. 
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This disposes of-the Buddhist influence. Wee 
shall now try to measure the extent of the Vash 
and the Muhammadan influence, which were all "4 
influences that preceded the western, and regarding 
which there should be no complaint about scantimess 
ol material. The Buddhist stamp sadéy requires 
scrutiny and examination as well as search for new 
materials to facilitate investigation ; so long as this 
is not done, the early history of Bengali literature 
“will gontinue as hazy as ever. 
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a” 
Unanimity exists among the scholars who have 
studied the influence of Vaishnavism on Bengali 


* literature. There is no gainsaying the fact that the 
A, -Vaishnaw influence was of much wider appeal and 
«- A 


had a much more direct bearing on the literature 4 


e than the Buddhist. The most glorious chapter x 


4 the history of the vernacular literattire is that 
wbich the Vaishnav. padas are dealt with and eriti 
" — have waxed eloquent over it. The sense of indebte 
ness is so very keen that a prominent writer on 3 
- subject | states as follows:—-'' Bengali liter 
— “could not have come to its present development 
out favour (of co-operation) from Vai: shnays.} 
a * Yaishnav - method of '' dealing —— un 
the relation of the soul to God under the ve 
= whic mte Qro to Krian has cor —— 
"considerab iation in Grierson's Mode d. 
macular Li ie of Hindustan. It yan | 


VE account — ——“ padas of bc 
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(Fifth-Edition, p. 4$90),—'' The Bengah poet 1s un-, 


‘rivalled in-descriptions of love. fe.’ R. C. Dutta in his 


Literature of Bengat pagi pinset the souls of these 
poets and exclaimed ; * Sweet Vidyapati! Sweet 
Chandidas! The — stars in the firmament of 
Bengali literature! Long, long will your strains be 
remembered and sung in Bengal!" At first he was 
heard with polite distrust, but.truth asserts now that 
he did not err on the side of over-praise. 

/ Naishnavism. acted on the literature of ari 

| twa road ways. In the first place, it opened t 
food- ates of emotioñ and swelled the tide of pathos 






full. But we shall fail to seize the significance of. | 
this emotionalism if we forget that 1t had an ennob- o 
ling effect both on the writers and on the hearers ; 1 E 
will not be possible for us to grasp the spirit of the * 





lterature. No wonder if these poets obtain their 


Vaishnav poets if we forget that they lived a lifethe| * — 
essential sentiment of which they translated into) 





meed of praise from the consensus of critical 
opinion ; for if sincerity is a test of the highest, they 


Fre it in abundance. (The sweet, honeved (even . 
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.eloying sometimes) words and phrases of Jaydev, 
Vid; ti and Chandidas find «a commentary in el 
austere life which Sri Chaitanya lived, tuned s 
ac high pitch of divine love, ånd every pada is) 
ther made instinct with a sense of intense life which 
E ylit ‘not have been there at first. 
In the second place, these poets linked Bengali 
Skivi Lin a closer tie ; Bhāgąvat is the favourite 
the Vaishnavs ; therg the sportive pranks of 
krishna are described in profuse detail—the p 
> which all true devotees delight so much to 
he phi ical background 9t their faith, 
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could be fully understood only on the study of philo- 
sophical systems composed and elaborated ip the 
Sanskrit language; some of the scholars write 
famous commentaries on these. The verse compo- 
sitions, as has been said already, were written close- 
ly with an eye to the Sanskrit rules on AJamkara 
These, then, were the influences of Vaishnavism ; 
it has been so well set forth by Dr. Dinesh Chandra 
Sen in his valued treatises on the Vaishnav Lite- 
T -rature of Bengal that any improvement en it is 
impossible. Let us but briefly notice here that it is 
still a potent factor in moulding poets and shaping. 
their lines of composition. ~It has stirred Rabindra 
Nath profoundly both in form and spirit, and he is 
. broadly represented in twentieth century fashion 
_ the hunger of the individual forgthe One that is Al 
se —that '' sexless, ageless, deathless He ' | pervading 
= tha Universe. Bhanu Sinher Padabali in his early — 
| poetical career, and the Gitanjali to-day which nd 
serve to express his later growth, reveal the — 
both of the form and the spirit of Vaishnav as. 
~ Nobody would dare to say that this was the only in- 
.*  flóence on him, nor would anybody say that the poet 
A failed to receive this influence in à manner entirely 
> — his own. ~The late Mr. €. R. Das, however, as a 
poet, breathed more intensely and exclusively in^the | 
atmosphere of this influence. These two poet 
| rn Bengal amply demonstrate the sti re eng | a E 
—— Naishnavism as a literary motive povos wen m 
A e Muhammadan influence h 1 
D probably | SIDON it —— a 














































CHAPTER 1 E. 
such as cooking. Even in the domain of literature 
'" Muhgmntiadanism |. pr — three models in 


Arabic, Persian and Urdu. We are no doubt con- 





cerned here only with the literary changes, but it is = 

proper to realise that the influence practically exerted 

was stronger in its character and covered a larger 

ground. 
— Regarding literary development, the effect of the - 


Muhammadan rule has been variously estimated and 
criticisedg Some have held that it was altogether - 
for the worse, that 1t was a check on the literany ^ 
growth. . The officers of the revenue court of — 
Mughal regime would not, as a rule, even receive a — - 
petition written in Bengali—it had to be written in — 
Persjan, which was the avenue to all places of trust 
and Smolument: Im fact, the Persian language held | — — 
its ground in that respect” till 1837 when it : 
was replaced by English in all the courts of the 
wer Provinces. It might be contended here that 
a court language does not exert a very great influence —— 
on the country ; at any rate it has not done so in ~ 
» Bengal. Even now, few literary men would be able 
Es understand or appreciate the highly mixed and ~“ 
y echnical language of the present-day law-courts. 
There is, on the other hand, a considerable body ot ;" v8 
eritieal opinion which asserts that it was. the» 
: Mu lhammadán patronage which raised Bengali 
erary status. Moslem chiefs appointed sehol re 
te thek Sanskrit works (which were so mu e 
js) into Bengali that they now 
T — Shah and Sultan We 
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Paragal Khan, were also noted patrons of literature. 
50 wes Magan Thakur, a Moslem minister at the 
court of Aracan, at whose instance the Moslem poet 
Aliwal of C hittagong composed the Padmabat, 
translating Malik Muhammad 's Hindi version of the 
story of Padmavati, queen of Chitor, It is held 
further that Hindu Rajas followed suit and generally 


b. the Brahmanical intellect was attracted towards ver- 
nacular studies. 
. | But it is evident that some at least of the 


À Muhammadan rulers were oppressive in their treat- 
| ment, and their cruel and bitter persecutions render- 
"E" ca many Hindus homeless. Bijay Gupta in his Pad- 
© Mmapuran and Jayananda in his Chaitanyamangal re- 
cord. evidences of such, and mention how Brahmins, 
particularly of Nabadwip, were maltreated by evil- 
= minded Moslem rulérs. And so far as royal patron- 
w age goes, it is at least as old as Vikramaditya, to 
| proceed no further. One of the many reasons which 
induced Brahmin scholars to look at Bengali with a 
kindly eye, with sy mpathy jf not reverence, and to 
~ try their hands at composition in the vernacular, = 
= might be the popularity pand ac e 
Vaishnav faith which claimed devoted converts 
— — jn the dense ranks of Brahmin orti odoxy. 
The truth seems to be that there had 
oslem chiefs who, fortunately for the grow 
ac ular literature, were genuine lovers c 
— IRE and poetry, and were no fanatics ; it wa 4 4 
" Fa € " sic that — not des it simply bec 
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have been favourable, otherwise*it would have very v A 

little ] actical effect. Hindus and , Muhammadans —* 

isa in cultivating Bengali literature—many  » 

Muhammadan scribes copied the manuscript of the 

Manasamanqgal ,-—1in worshipping the Muses people — . 

. merged all their differences of faith.* Muhammadan O 
rule was certainly not obstructionist, but the possible * 

‘influence (or is jit merely a similarity) Of Sufism — A 

apart, it does not seem to have brought about any- 3 

remarkable revolution in the literary ideas and 

thoughts of the country.) i | 

. It has been alleged Sat characters like Hira in A 

the ‘Vidyasundar and Sonamukhi in the Kamini-~ 

kumar are not genuine pictures of Hindu society and 

it has been further suggested that they have been 

imported from Persian literature.and books modelled | 

on it like Jelekhà and Layalamajnu.t But the — 

or go-between was a village character. In the Mym 

- singh Ballads which should give us pause and niece. ^ 

us i to re- -consider all theories with regard to this new 

valued find, “there dre vivid pictures of this 
lage go-between. In the ballad, named Malua > 

e Quazi who wa was of a licentious — bad B ME 

| ourse'to the assistance of one Netai Kutni, old in. AU e 

age pot en, see in Pe gan WIVes out of their de 
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hair has grown gray, she has lost her teetl 
she earns p service of this kind. Pi 
Lot | 
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Again, in the Same book (pp. 115-16), in the 

ballad named after its heroine Kamala, there ie a des- 

J cription of Chikan Gaylani, who was much in re- 
quest among the loose characters of the locality and 
whom the Karkun employed to tempt Kamala, a 

task in which therimpertinent milkmaid was rather 
roughly handled. Netai and Chikan were Hindu 

— X characters, and the retort that the Mymensingh 









| Ar. - Ballads tells us of the two communities living side by * | 

WE” side is met with the counter-retort that at any rate 

os : such characters were not drawn from books, as. 

* Y suggested in the allegation referred to above, but de- 

* picted directly from real life, such “as the simple 

~~ village poet found it round him. 

À Coming to the nineteenth century, we find tha d 
so late as the middle of it, the Persian poets wer : 


very popular and fired many poetic souls with emo- 
tional fervour and poetic enthusiasm, and sometimes — - 
the result found its way to literary efforts. The 
poet, Krishna Chandra Majumdar, (1838-1907) 
was very well proficient in Persian; he was wi 
read, not only in Firdausi and Hafiz * but als 
—— Sadi, Omar Khayyam, Jami, Jalaluddin Rumi f 
— Chap. VITI, Kavi  Krishnachandra Majumdarer 
- Jivancharit, by Induprakash "Bandyopadhyay). x 























Many parallel passages have been quoted .by the 
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heard the melodious verses and were drunk with 
the wine of their poetry. 

|. The Persian poet Hafiz had a remarkable in- 
fluence on the Brahmo thinkers—Ram Mohan and 


Maharshi Debendra Nath. Ram Mohan was inthe | 
— 5s | : x 
habit of reciting his verses every day along with the = 
slokas from the Upanishads just before his bath, an i 
which position the Maharshi saw him in his boy- — 


‘hood. With the Maharshi, Hafiz was a passion ;. 
when communing within himself in the solitude of * 
the Himalayas he was fond of the enchanting lines; 
thc Persian poet taught him to enjoy raptures at 
the sight of the moon; and this loveefor Hafiz en- is 
dured to the very end and claimed from him équal ~ 
homage with the Upanishads:, It is said that once 
in Lahore, Debendra Nath was enjoying a moon-lit 
evening along with friends and companions in the. ~ + 
wide open ; he was missing after a little while and : 
his friends sought him out and found him dancing, 
all forgetful of himself, round an unknown man 
O was reciting in a sweet voice verses from 
Hafiz. This partiality for the Persian poet Keshab 
Chandra derived from the Maharshi. Keshab 
found in his scheme of the New Dispensation, 
room for Muhammad the Prophet and persuaded 
Babu Girish Chandra Sen to devote himself to Per- 
'- sian and Arabic to” translate the scriptures | into _ 
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wi 


“. Bengali. 


W have-considered in this chapter the general ~ 
+ characteristics of ^ Bengali , Literature prior $0 uai 
the operation of western influence, and have also 
ussed the nature and extent of the Buddhist, A 
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‘aishnay and Muhammadan influences on the form 
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and spirit of the litersiture of the country. - This E 
" will have given us some definite idea of its condi- 
d tion when western influence Began to act. — ; 








CHAPTER TI : E. 


Historical Background 


I. Contact with the West : before the 
Christian. Era. WES 


+ In this chapter we shall try to investigate the . 

scope and extent of the west which» has brought ~ 
“about so many changes in Bengal, or for that i 
matter throughout the length and breadth of India, -H 
in all the departments of life. It may be consi- 

dered as irrelevant at first view tọ the subject before 

jus— Wester n influence in Bengali literature—but .— 
it is not really so, because Europe is a wide area, 
and the.regional, national and racial character- 
istics are quite distinct and clear. There 1s some- | 
thing which differentiates*the Teutonic from the * 
Celtic or from. the Latin or the Slavonic race, Ue E 
though it may be that '' through the ages one in- - 








creasing purpose runs —the divine purpose wo = 
welding the different nations, different in so many 

- respects, into one whole mass of humanity, and not xi 
.a mere '' League,” which will be permeated by 


| „noble ideas irrespective of caste, creed or colour Had .:4 
“we been placed under French or German domina- 
* Aon or Russian rule, thrown into close and intimate 
A contact with any other European nation than  - 
7. English, the result € in, all probability. have | 
L4 acon somethi ng quite differe 
tant 1 a Raw pe bear in 
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that when we speak ‘of western pe me what 
we generally mean is English influence. We 
shall not, for the present at least, enter into any con- 
jectural theories about what exactly would have 
happened if the genius of some other literature had 
tried to mould Bengali, but proceed styaight to en- 
quire what was the nature, scope and extent of that 
$ portion of.the west with which we had been thrown 
in close contact, and how this contact had been 
=- brought about. 
jp ((Even béfore the invasion by Alexander 
_327 B.C. there was some sort of communication 
bétween India and Greece, by means of trade 
A through the agency of the Persians who acted as 
middle men. But this was strictly confined to trade, 
and never extended to any attempt at political or 
cultural conquest; the Greeks looked with “in- 





though Athens, the capital of Greece, was the 
' eye of Europe ; and on this ground Mr. H. G. 
Rawlinson in his book Zntercourse between India 
and the Western World from the Earliest Times to 
the fall of Rome dismisses the idea that there w 
any borrowing between the Orphic and Py 
| gorean philosophy. and the Indian “doctrines, “He 
OR lays special emphasis on the point that '' there is- 
ki » not a single reference in Greek literature before. 
"d 328 B.C. which gives us the slightest reason for 
ew us "n existence of 
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difference, if not-contempt, upon the ''barbarians,'' ` 
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mountains and desert that had to be crossed acted as 
elective barriers. Increased facilities of locomo- 
tion as wonderful as miracles and made possible by 
means of the advances of the natural sciences have, 
in. the nineteenth and athe twentieth centuries. 
brought the, different parts of the world more closely 
together and helped the cultural unity of the human 
race. 

Alexander's invasion and military conquest of 

a part of India—for he hardly advanced beyond the = 
Punjab—opened ihe way for a moré frequent inter- 
course between the two countries and the two 
nations were not slow to exchange ideas. On this 
specialists have built their favourite theories and 
speculation has been freely indulged in. . It has been 
held that there have been mutual influences and ~- 

à counter-influences, actions and reactions, and the pe 
stamp of these is traceable in the coinage, art, 
architecture, philosophy, literature, etc., of the two. 
But most of these theories remain in the domain of | 
controversy and have not yet found acceptance in a S 
the world of letters, and even those which have been 

>. tested and obtained the approbation of the majority 
- have limited significance. 

In literature, specially, though much capital 
has been made of the possibility of Greek ‘influence 
in Indian Drama by so:eminepnt an Orientalist as 
Weber, yet very little has been up till now substan- | 

tiated, and the generic distinction of the two types 

is becoming more and more evident. The ease for 
influence stands upon the derivation of a few words ^ — 
. of doubtful etymology. [T [As y we literary reac- =: 
— tion, influence of the east on the west, we may | 
| | ion o d of um. Au 
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4 rather, Indian origin towards the west—from India 
to Persia, thence to Arabia, thence to Greece and 
Rome—that was the way they travelled. The fables 

a of Bidpai or Pilpay.are a stock example (see H. G. 

z Rawlinson's book, Chapter VIID. The political 


— ME 


p. |  eonquest was followed by cultural, thopgh both of 

* these were extremely limited in scope and area, in 

| tremendous contrast to the present political and 4 
^. cultural conquest of India by the west. In spite of. | 


* this contrast. it is worth remembering that 
— western influenee, however slight in the beginning 
in intensity and in effect, dates from centuries before 
thé Christian era, and India was not so stolidly . 
impervious to outside influences as she is generally 
represented to have been—though to trace a conti- 
| uy of such influences is hopelessly impossible, 
- b | 


T rs II Fight for Political Supremacy among 
ai Rival European Nations. 








C = Unhappily we are not yet in a position to trace 
the continuity of the communication between the 
east and the west, thus begun in years that pre 
ceded the Christian era; but there was a halo 
about — —* — to be reckoned with. The 
fabulous alth of Ind " “had long attracted 
„traders and aneh customers from the maritime | 
countries of Europe ; poets sang of it, youth mused 
. on it, and romantic ideas of dreamy — * 
d over it inan pili vri N < ere people. 
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and sanction that was needed to the enterprising 

. sailors whose individual success would be glorified 
into actseof patriotism... This quest for India was 
one of the pregnant chapters in, the history of the 
Renaissance—of the 16th century Europe, pregnant 
because it was full of a very deep significance for ^ 
the times to come. The discovery of the New World | 
by Columbus was but an accidental result of this 
“general search for a convenient route to India, pre- 
sumably for the greater facility of trade. 

“India is now under British control, but it is to 
be understood that the English have obtained this 
upper hand in Indian affairs only after a series Of 
vicissitudes ; it was by the force of circumstances : 
as well as by something in the sturdy character of | 
the n^tion that they obtained the position they now 
hold, as active and busy interpreters of the west to — * 
the east. The glory of first establishing a connec- * 
tion with India belongs, among modern European * 
nations, to the Portuguese. |On July 8, 1497, Be | 
da Gama sailed from Lisbon, rounded the Cape and HE  — 
reached Calicut on May 20, 14984, The exact date | | 

and month are still in dispute. The Raja or - 
Zamorin of Calicut received him very hospitably ". 
and an exchange of '' gold, silver, copper and ver- 
milion '' for *' spices, pepper, and precious Stones " 
was invited. But as early as 1502 the Portuguese 
showed the armed gauntlet and the palace of the 
-Zamorin was bombarded; and the knowledge and 
use of the firearms and artillery as well as order, 
discipline and valour proclaimed t westerners 
superior to the soldiers of the east ; it was demon- 
"strated again and again how even a handful of the 
"form could, hold we own,. nay, even strike Ne 
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into the crowded ranks of the latter, engaged as the 
minor and petty chiefs on the sea-coasts of India 
were in activé and hostile dissensions, not only 
among themselves but also fighting for indepen- 
dence against the Muhammadans, who threatened to 
conquer the whole of South India as they had already 
virtually made themselves masters of the North. 
When Albuquerque, the founder of Portuguese 
India and the most worthy of all Portuguese gov- 
ernors (sometimes called the '* Portuguese Mars `’ 
and sometimes the '' Clive of Portuguese India ``) 
conquered Goa, even now the capital of the Portu- 
guese possessions in India, and was assisted in his 
Indian conquests by distinguished admirals like 
Tristam da Cunha and the famous Magellan (rather 
Magalh:es), the future seemed to be prolific of bright 
results for Portugal. From the Cape of Good Hope 
close to the gates of China, the Portuguese had set up 
factories which assured to them the control of com- 
merce of IU and India and they were ex- 
pected to follow up this advantage. The twenty 
years that intervened between the voyage of Vasco 
da Gama and the death of Albuquerque formed a 
brillant period of achievement of which the most 
powerful crown in all Europe might well feel proud. 


“But the “attention of the Portuguese was diverted, 


partly at least, to the invasion and possible capture 






and conquest of rich islands of spices in the Mar. 
‘East. In Bengal they secured a footing as early as 





1537. when Lopez Vas de Sampayo sailed 1 
mine vessels, and their name 
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thought in all innocence and —— of hard 
facts, was excluded. » On the Malabar and  Coro- 
mandel coasts the Portuguese fixed their attention © 
and concentrated their prowess. n 
Why then, with all the advantages of pioneers 
before them, did the Portuguese fail to succeed on 
the soil of India? In one sense they did incalculable 
good to India or for that matter to the world at 
large by opening up a line of communication inde- 
pendent of the Muhammadans, but in the process, = 
the Portuguese power killed itself; its strength was =- WW 
gone from it, and it paid for its intrusion into the 
alien and mysterious civilization of the east by 
suffering degradation. The Portuguese came- to 
India kowar ds the very close of the fifteenth century ; 
a historian writes to say that in spite of the asser- 
tions of the Portuguese to the contrary the Muham- - 
madan traders ‘‘ never attempted to secure political 
independence save where such — — was 
ssential to the conservation “of their own com- 
unity." The Hindus and the Muhammadans, | er 
dh engaged in a death struggle over the great Kingdom AR 
of Vijaynagar, looked on the Portuguese new-comers ¥ 
A 

















— ABA pirates, not to be taken too seriously. ‘Too late, a 
alas, came the combinations of the Muhammadans 
in 1570-78 which failed, and the increasing pressure © — 
Ld the English* and the Dutch from the sea, and of - t 
ie Emperors of Delhi from the north, made the — 
situa plessly involved. With such 








tion still more 
| odds : 1p vainst ee it was no wonder eat the Indian 
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chiefs who lorded it over petty kingdoms on the 
coast acknowledged defeat at the hands of the Portu- 

* guese. But why, to repeat, did the Portuguese fail? 
The Portuguese rule was more superficial and 

weak than may be imagined at first; they were 
never opposed to any of the fighting or martial] races 

of India ; their rule:did not extend into the interior ; 
that their spirit was equal to the conquest, not mere- 

ly of India, but also the rest of the world, nobody 

= denies; but their scale of actions was exceedingly 
E their weak control was further weakened by 
certain inherent moral and political disadvantages 
under which the nation laboured. The name 

— Portuguese conquest °’ is too ambitious for the 
power they really exercised ; their possessions were 


et 


A scattered, few and far between ; their cruelty was à 
= repellent factor; on this topic we should remem- 
ó ber however that Louis Enault in the book L'Inde 


Pittoresque tersely says: '' There is some blood on 
| the glory of the Portuguese. But in these two 
i. centuries—the 15th and the l6th— which were so 
terrible, and which heralded the birth of a new 
world in Europe as well as in Asia, is there not 
some blood everywhere?" (Pp. 245-46.) As Mr. 
R. S. Whiteway, late of the Bengal Civil Service, 
inently remarks : ‘‘ The history of its " (Portu- 
ese) '' 
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difficulties and they had to take up inferior positions, 

Most of the attempts of the Portuguese to gain a 
footing in | Bengal proved abortive, like that in 1525 

by one Martin” Alfonso de Mello Jusente, described 

, in detail in Mr. Whiteway's book, and though at 
last they gained it, it was very precarious, and by no 

means seeure. Such difficulties were but to be 
expected in a land-locked country in Bengal, “not 
depending on sea-borne- trade for its necessaries. 

In 1580, Spain and Portugal united under “the 
Spanish crown and from 1580 to 1640, Portugal 

! was dependent on Spain, and &he Eastern possessions 
of the former languished under the neglect of the 

latter countr To crown all, the Portuguese were 

. gradually — of their power in the east 
through the Dutch who snatched away Ceylon and 

| Malacca from them by 1640 and ousted them also 


from Bengal and the. Coromandel and Malabar 


coasts, and the English gave the final stroke because 
it was a question of struggle for existence that 
mada them so pronouncedly hostile to ihe Portu- 


- guese interests in Bengal and. elsewhere. At. 


T Cambay, at Swalli, the port of Surat, and off the 
coast of Malabar, important battles were fought 
between the English and the Portuguese, and the 


and ships to help the Islands of Kishin and Hormuz 


against. the Portuguese attack, for they wanted to 


break. 





through. the intrigues and the military and 
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English. used, and used successfully, their artillery 


4 politica leagues formed by the Portuguese in con- 
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^ The Dutch were, however, a little differently 
placed? The Dutch East India Company establish- 

| © ed itself at Surat by 1616. In Holland the whole 
i energies of the nation were utilised in the formation 
of chartered companies for the expansion of trade 

and of the empire. In France it was left to the 
initiative of individuals or statesmen, and there 

war nothing like a national response. (See H. E. 
Egerton's Origin sand Growth of the British 

= Dominions.) It has*also to be taken into consi- 
deration that the Dutch had very little zeal for 
conversion, they loved, deeds and facts far more 

* than ideas and weresfond, above all, of making 
la profit; they did not meet with hostility from 
either the Hindus or the Muhamfnadans. because 
they did not attempt at ‘‘ making an impression `’ on 

. ^ the natives of the country by barbarous atrocities. 
5 This explains how the Dutch came to have an 
extensive control also of the Eastern Archipelago, 
d$ a control which they have not yet lost ; but they had 
* to concentrate their attention on these islands, 
— both against the children of the soil and against the 
oo English who helped the islanders to offer resistance 
_ to the invading Dutch, though of the two European 


E d Lo waste of courage led them into many repulses and defesis; i 
* . ue 

















"5 were never disheartened by reverses, and were l 
. Tg of the first reinforcement to resume the attack in whi 
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— NJ 
nations, it was the Dutch that came on the scene 
earlier. If we look up the records of @the. East 
India Companies we find that from the north of = 
Africa to the Eastern. Archipelago there had been 
constant bickerings and parliamentary references, 
complaints , and counter-complaints on — 
interference with Dutch attempts and enterprises. 
The native population were, it. was alleged, helped 
by the English when maltreated by the Dutch. 
Bantam often came up for such *eomplaints. The - 
Dutch had very little resources left to bring upon 
their Indian settlements, busy as they were with 
their rich possessions on the highways of the Indian e 
Ocean, and they had to act on the defensive in 
strenuous fight .against rival nations in Europe. 
The English were now leagued with them, now 
opposed to them in regard to maritime trade.* 
This’ consumed all their energies. e 








They had, however, opened an establishment 
at  Chinsura as early- as 1678, subordinate to 
— A Batavia. It was difficult to control the trade of 
4 Bengal and the happenings at Chinsura from the. 
* distant headquarters ; ; so from Batavia a strong 
expedition was fitted out on the plea of strengthen- 
ing Dutch settlements on the Coromandel Coast. 
~ It sailed in June, 1759, touched at Negapatam, bu 
| did not land any troops. It then sailed on to 
X Bengal and reached there in October. But the 
























**8 British and the Nawab watched it with distrust and 
sus] ) cion and attacked it, thoùgh there was then 
i n o wa in. jurope,. close to Chinsura,, the LE om — 
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after it had landed. The Dutch force consisted of 
T00 Europeans and 700 Malayas, according to 
Elphinstone (1,100 in all, according to Major B. D. 
i Basu in his Rise of the Christian Power in India), 
~ While the British had 320 Europeans and 1,200 
sepoys, and were helped by a large body of the 
ANawab's cavalry. Mercenaries abounded in those 
days and Germans were enlisted on both sides. 
The British won the day, the Dutch suffered 
= heavily, and siffte that fight Dutch trade de- 
clined in India, so much so that in the year 1805, 
the settlement at Chinsura was given up to the 
i East India Company in exchange for Sumatra. 

The French in Europe, last among the great 
wTuropean maritime powers to enter the lists for a 
struggle for supremacy in India by opening up 
avenues for trade and commerce, were powerful 
rivals to the foreign nations who had already 
secured a footing in the soil. They also had been 
fired with a zeal for exploring the pathways to the 
east ; and their attempts in this direction date from 
— . 1503 (Colonel G. B. Malleson’s History of the 
—*- French in India, page 5). In 16045 the first French = 
Kast India Company was formed. But the first 
noteworthy success was that of Francis Martin who 

founded Pondicherry in 1674, - P i to A. 
* Wyatt Talby, and saved it from Sivaji efficient _ 
. negotiations. The town was well id out by - 
7 . 1726-30 when French commerce made conside ipie 
progress. The Dutch had stormed and secur 
Dk ondicherry in 1693, but the treaty of Ryswick 
(1697) restored the settlement to French'control, 
is is A typical example o Abe NADA turns in 
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. that he felt confident in his,own power after bic 







“Yeng; Dupleiz and. Clive, p. 119 
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first and*easy capture of Caleutta.* When Clive 
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fortunes of actual fighting were freely modified by 
the policies of statesmanship arrived at after pro- 
tound deliberations in the far-off centres of Europe, 
Any way, the French trade did not show any pro- 
mise. he achievements of Dupleix, La Bour- 
donnais, Bussy and Lally were destined to inevit- 
able and ignominious failures; unsupported both 
in India and at home, they suffered defeat, humilia- 
tion and disappointment, and .the ambition for 
establishing a kingdom in the Bast was shattered 
beyond repair. Want of a resolute policy, in- 
capacity of the subordinate agents of the French 
masters, were obstacles which proved insurmount- 
able. 

The case of Chandernagore is a typical one; 
the place was first occupied by the French in 1676, 
fortified in 1688, and it had commercial branches 
opened at various towns in Bengal, Bihar and 
Orissa, but all these availed nothing; starved in 
finance, Chandernagore itself put on a forlorn ap- 
pearance. Dupleix by his master strokes com- 
pletely changed the look of the town, which under 
his control and -management occupied the first 


place among European establishments in Bengal. 


Its site was better chosen ; and the French enjoved, 


if anything, more favour from the Muhammadan 
_ ruler. But their growing*importance in inter-state’ 
negotiations in South India led many to view them 


with. OM, B the reason why Siraj-ud-daula 
did not care to oust them from Chandernagore was 
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A He "could govern them, he said, with a pair of slippers. ''— 
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and Siraj-ud-daula seemed to come to bitter con- 
flict, the French failed to profit by the situation and 4 
to turn it to their advantage ; Clive would brook no 
rival European power in Bengal and ““ the Nawab 
was brought to give an exceedingly ambiguous per- 
mission to attack the French.’’** The result was a 
death-blow to French power, both political and 
commercial, at least so far as Bengal was concerned: 





The English were successful in their contest 
for supremacy in trade and commerce in India; 
they were extremely cautious in their dealings with 
the Indian princes, professing neutrality at first so 
far as they could help it, and on their guard against 
the Portuguese, the Dutch and the French, all 
ai powerful rivals. Their military success in South 
wu . . india and in Bengal proved surprising, and the first 

— battles were rather forced on them. No doubt they 

“were helped by a fortunate combination of circum- 
=~ Stances both in India and abroad, but at the same 
time it must be _ ae that they had more 
pertinacity than their comrades. In analysing the 
causes of the failure of the French on the soil of 
India, Col. Malleson in his book History of the 
French in India (Chapter XII) pays tribute to 

England for the '' pertinacious —— of her 
= people `° (p. 583). "There was ano fee 
> . incapacity, no lack of resolution ¢ 
iq | officers. of the East India Company 


















heméd for, was lost to France by her 
, resourcefulness, of "decision . of 1 
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fire of Dupleix showed the way to Clive, —and then 
went out. 


Other nations, the Danes and the Germans, 
tried their hand at obtaining a foothold in India, the 
Belgian attempt was of the slightest kind. "The 
Danes won easy hospitality wherever they went; on 
the Malabar coast they had their factories; the 
beautiful town. of Serampore on the Hooghly was: to 
their credit, and on the question of western in- e | 
uence, we should remember that British mission- 
aries found a refuge in Serampore itself when they 
could not get a convenient place in Calcutta with -~ 
its strict and sometimes arbitrary press laws. The - 
Germans got up a company of their own, sailed to 
India in 1717, and in spite of Dutch and English 
* opposition, got a charter from the Mughal Emperor 
and was granted a village, Bankibazar, 15 miles 
from Calcutta, by the Governor of Bengal, Murshed 
Kuli Khan, for erection of a suitable factory. The 
German venture, Ostend Company, soon grew 
successful, but it had been trading under the pro- 
tecti on of Austria and European politics compelled e 
. the Austrian Emperor to give up this commercial 
enterprise in the east. The [he Dutch and the English 
intrigued successfully with the Foujdar of Hughli | 
and persuaded under false pretences, to attack — " | 
m, the: German settlement which had to be evacuated ~ 

for the time ing. The final blow was struck in 
1748 w when 1A i Verdi Khan drove out the Germans. i 
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III. Western influence thus resolves itself into 
English influence. 


Once the English found themselves masters of 

. the land, they spared no pains to make their supre- 
macy real, extensive and thorough. We find 
English domination more powerful on the whole 

and covering a longer period and a wider area than 

any other power in India and thus we find the 


* 
7 English influencing India more than any other 
European nation. What applies to India applies 
ii, equally well, if not with greater force, to the pro- 
b vince of Bengal. In 1765 Lord Glive on behalf of 


the East India Company became acknowledged as 
the receiver of the revenue of Bengal, Bihar and 
Orissa, and practically controlled these provinces. 
Before dealing with the question as to the ehannels 
through which the western influence filtered down 
to the thoughts and forms- of expression of 
Bengali literature, it is proper to note, then, thai 
(when we speak of the western influence we practi- 
cally mean English by the term western, Englisl 
being the main medium. The je. 
Duteh, the French had no time to occ py, ; 
to hold the mind of the — 
ok on Bengali Grammar, pre 
its kind, was composed as early 
Portu missionary Manoel | 
with a fair vocabulary of Words ms 
umong the inhabitants of the cou 
. Chatterji in his book on the*1 
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shows that from 100 to 110 words have been ım- ei 
corporated led from Portuguese _ into Bengali, while 
the Dutch s words are fewer, not exceeding a dozen— 
he mentions about ten Duteh words distinetly 
borrowed. Though the Germans and the Danes 
: had also visited Bengal, there is no such reflection 
or trace left*of their influence on the vocabulary 
(see Dr. S. K. Chatterji’s Origin and Develop: 
ment of the Bengali Language, Calcutta Univer sity, 
. . 1926). ‘This influence on the vocabulary is a fair 
index of the influence on literature. The language 
of the conquering race of Angló:Saxons has thus 
acted as the medium through which ideas belong- 
ing to the Continent passed on to Bengal, or India, 
for that matter. In the 19th century this was 
€ «almost always the case, there were very lew who 
_ could claim acquaintance with a modern European 
nguage other than English. Though this Ñ: 
ianged a little, the change is not yet of any practi- | 
importance. ( Thus we fiWd western" influence | 
ming to Bengal mainly through the- medium of 
n Ern and maed by means of education, 











CHAPTER IH 


Cnannels of the. New Influence 


The greatest change *n Bengi ie 
due to amy external influence was to have come from 
d. its contact with t wv-forms and ideas of the 
west, the west with which the east is saic 
WEH Mhae west with which the east is said io be x 
much at variance ; even in these days of progress 
and enlig enment, days of applied science which 
Fa seeks io annihilate all difference b between man and. 
PF < "man by facilitating communica ation and by  propaet-.. 
w, ing "mutual intercourse amon — 
hr between the two is vital.y But that does not | reven 
4 m ' the interaction of influences. In the west itself, we 
F "find that geographical barriers notwithstandi 
, England, France and Germany—to take 
| countries with a. first” class literature—have 
* borrowed ideas from eaeh other freely and they 
3c pl ical, literary and political ide ok d 
üuntries commingle in their cultural histe orya 
from being viewed with suspicion and distrui sty 
T exchange of ideas and reciprocity of thoughts 
generally productive of good — 
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rature seeks to acquire fresh s ngih, thi e ei 4 

Zof new vigour must come to it tre ) gh coni ontaet wi hi 
some oti literature, preferably you Sue ya 
process is now being carried on - es gal, and the 


difference is sø vast as io be the erat cc 1 
E or cursory view of the 
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by Rabindra Nath. in spite of the fact that thereis a © 


similarity of sentiment. If the change is so vast, if 
the jump 18:50 big from pre-British Bengali to post- 
British Bengal, it behoves us to enguire how the 





change was brought about, in other words, how, 
Wai bani an aA Lm aer eats MEA a 
western ideas were conveyed to Bengal, to explore the | 


diverse channels along which western ideas were im- 
ported into the country. For this purpose, = of 
all, the College of Fort William established — in 
the beginning of the nineteenth century claims our 
attention. 








1. The College of Fort William. 


Whe starting of the College of Fort "William 
was an event which, though not very early in point 
of time and so important -from the chronologie: 
oint of view, was fraught with far-reaching conse 
, ces, because it was prolific of results which 
< greatly helped to guide the Bengali language and li- 

erature in a new cipue: Phe College was esta 
on the 4th ? for reasons mentio 
—A— in is Governor-General's Council, 
lated the 18th Augus 800—for the study and 

n ining of civilians from ' Home ~in the language 
, “and literature of. the country where they were | 

* work. With- regard to the nature of this iig 
which was to be given to the servants of the Com- 
pany Minute clearly stated that '* this educa- 
* musti apicc in a general knowledge of the 
| ches | 


kara 
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< basis oft e education of persons destined 4 © simila 
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language, customs and manners of the people of 
India." Even the study of the vernacular dialects 
in use within the dominions of each presidency was 
not lost sight of. The fulfilment of the objects 
mentioned here required a special institution and 
hence the establishment of the College of Fort 
William. It was not the product of ány sudden 
impulse, but the result of a deliberate and definite 


policy. Ignorance of the Indian languages and 
$ ancient laws created an almost unavoidable de- 


pendence on subordinate Indians whom the English 
‘© (officers were not disposed to trust fully. For some 


yA 
P time before this, the Governor-General had recog- 
* nised the importance, to the civil servants of, the 
Company, of an adequate knowledge of the native 
“te language, as can be clearly seen from the Govern- 





nt Public Department Notification, dated the 21st 
Detember, 1795, which was published on tlie ard, ) 
| January, 1799, and stated—'* From and after tl 
ud Ist January, 1801, no servant will be deemed eligib d 
id to any of the offices hereinafter mentioned, — he 
shall ha¥e passed an examination (the, natur 
[^ which will be hereafter determined), in the laws an 
» regulations of the languages, a knowledge of which 
15 hereby declared to be an ——— 1 1 p ifii - 
2 tion." Among other subjects, a knowled, > of th 
. Bengali language was considered - requisite for 
he office of the Collector of. Revenue or of € 
Commercial Resident or Salt — the p 
of Bengal or Orissa, while a knoy V ledge of Persian 
E and | Hindustani was gleemed - comp 1 ulsory for itu 
tion in a Court of Justi &/ In paragraph XV of t 




















CHAPTER III 


cable. and to inaugurate regular courses of studyg in 
the following departments :— 


P. 


Arabic 
Persian 
Sanskrit 
Hindustani 

: Bengali Language and Literature 
Telenga 
Mahrathi p 
“Famula "' 
— Canara — 





Hindu Law rah 
: Muhammadan Law - 
+ - a * 
* English. Law £e 
Ethies s 
" : . 
* Jurisprudence vt | 


International Law 


Í But the course in Bengali was not opened in the 

eeinning, when lectures were given only in Arabic, 
ersian and Hindustani, and Dr. Gilchrist wa 

x zd mating figure in the College. The 

We language of the country ‘where the institution 

| ted and which was the seat of government could - 









Ot, however, be kept in the background and Bengali 
soon asserte its claim. It was contended that 
there ^no standard work in the language. But, 
as in this Bengali did not stand alone, attention was — 
fixed on the compilation and publication of works 


“tos “the deficiency. Reverend William Carey, 
i — as RTT. SUCHE of np. pengan = 
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| Beside Dr. Carey, the following gentlemen 
s among others were employed in the Bengali Depart- 
ment in the first eighteen years of its existence :-— 


=, 


^ Ramanath Nyayavachaspati, 
+- Ramjay Tarkalankar, . 
3»Kali Prasad Tarkasiddhanta, 

y Padma Lochan Chudamani, — 7. 
* Sib Chandra Tarkalankar, 

Ham Kishore Tarkachudamani, 
+ Ham Kumar Siromani, 
-Gadadhar Tarkavagisa, 

4. Ram Chandra Roy, 
l. Narottam Basu, . 
: Ram Ram Es. 
»-8ripati Mukhopadhyay 
and 
3 Lieutenant William Price, Assistant 
fessor of Bengali and Sanski 



















| successful dents on the results of 
periodical examinations and ann — in 
T ‘the Yernacular which were held to i student 
* proficiency in the language. The — 
Em omes the immediate —— 4e 
— T — 1802, but the Marquis of Wel 
ES the institution, intervened an 
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TA Page in money, medals and books were award- 
o the 
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4 i $ CHAPTER UT 
oriental language in the presence of His Excellency 
the Governor-General and Visitor of the College of — 
Fort William, the President and members of the 

3 College Council, its officers, professors, teachers and 
students, the Members of the Supreme Council, s 


Civil and Military officers, and respectable European 
and Indian residents of the city. "The inference is 
easy that the students were given practical training 
in speaking and writing the vernacular. * 
It will be interesting to note the subjects “of =< 
some of these disputations which had a particular | 
reference to Bengal : — 





The 2nd March, 1807.—‘‘ A knowledge of the p. 
Bengali language is of great importance t 
for the transaction of public business in 
Bengal.” * 


The 30th September, 1812.—'* The Bengali is the — 

purest of those languages which "are de- 4 

| rived from the Sanskrit.'' ©. | 1 
f 4 : " (m L4 

— The 20th June, 1814.—'' The study of Sanskrit By * 

* the learned. Natives of Bengal ^ has a 


^w 


— 





å . occasioned the Bengali language to be * m 
neglected. "' B E 


4 Jm 1815.—'' The Bengali language is 
not only well calculated for matters of 
business, but also is adapted to works of . 
Literature and Science." | ^ | 
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> 


The 30th June, 1817.—‘‘ The advantage 
= Oriental method of conveying inst 


wetion 
qd liar- 








by means of Parables or Tales, is p 
ly conspicuous in the Bengali language,’ . 


The 15th August, 1818.—‘‘ The Bengali language 
from its faeility in the compounding of 
words, is one of the most expressive 

i languages of the East.’ i 
= 5 
All such disputations were carried on in Ben- 
e gah. Their language abounded in Sanskritic ex- 
pressions like ta ae #e\—, tata stad «12—, «42 fa"pa1—. 
As a specimen, the following sentences taken: at 
random, from Mr. Martin's performance in 1802 

will suffice :— 


“antic SETA aS Aifea secs 
4 98 NGA Ws ae ees fare ax Cacus aere) 
ay Ffa | aff a2 xe FAG) stata tp celica 
Sa Sra eq Stet fee SAIA xECS AIR | 
mate Reta «cres x C oteta cote wien arg mete | 
E, on evene oo 


- -Or the following from Mr. Tod’: 
1804 : | 
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— “Rev. Dr. Carey acted as Moderator in all the E 
disputations carried on in Bengali and in that capa- 
city would make a speech suitable to the occasion in 
the vernacular dialect. The official visitor, His Ex- 
cellency the Governor-General, gave an address com- 
menting on the work of the institution during the 
year. This is how we stumble upon the words :— 

: "^ Mr. Sargent has qualified himself to translate 
four books of Virgil's Aeneid into the language P 
Bengal and has performed the work '" (Address 
1809). 











Again,—'' Mr. Monckton has undertaken, and 
has been able to execute, a translation into Bengalee 
of Shakespeare's Tragedy of the Tempest. '' 


These renderings, unfortunately, are not avail- 
able, or We might have further testimony of the deve- 
lopment of the language under this experiment. 








But they have been réferred to both in Dr. S. K. M 
De's book on nineteenth century Bengali literature E 2M 
and in Rev. Long S Catalogue. V +, 

" . More important than these dissertations, ‘how- c 


+» ever, was the publication by the College of primary | 
! books for reading and also of reference books. ] 

“ Elementary works of general utility " were withe — . ~~ 
in the scope of the institution. From Roebuck’s 
angi F 4 p College ab Fort William we find . the 
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— — or Dialogues, by W. Carey, 15003 y 
opad lesha, by Golak Nath Sarma, 1801. _ * 
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The Bracelet of Writing (A colléction of letters on. 
" various occasions) or Lipimdla, by Ram 
Ram Basu, 1802. 


Told-itihis (Translated from the — Persian), by 
Chandi Charan Munsi, 1805," 


Raja Krishnachandra-charitra, by Rajib Loehan 
Mukhopadhyay, 1805. 


$ Rājāvalī (A History of the. Kings at Delhi), by, 
` Mrittunjay Vidyalankar, 1808. 


4 Dictionary of the Bengali Language, in which 
words are traced to their origin and their 
various meanings given (Vol. D, by W. 
Carey, D.D., Serampore, The Mission 
Press, 1815. i ; 


Ao pari keha translated frin the original Sans- 
krit (consists of 48 stories illustrative of 
the eminence of the human character in 









Ys 


many situations of life), by Hara Prasad — 
& Ray, a Pandit attached’ to the E zt 
K 
1815. = 2 
© AkGrammar of the Bengali anggana 4th 2 
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tionary,— lod's Edition) received encouragement 
from the Government in 1816. The book, however, 
could not be published till the thirties? Under the 
direction of Dr. Carey a word-book in English “and 
Bengali was prepared by Mohan Prasad Thakur, the 
' Native "".Dibrarian attached to the College. There 
also appeared from the Council a Bengali verse ren- 
dering of Dayabhega, Dattakaprakarana, called the 
Dayddhikartkrama-datta-kaumudi by Lakshmi 
Narayan Sarma. ue 
A college on the same lines as the College of 
Fort William and equally embracing the study of the 
eastern languages was felt to be necessary in 
England where the servants nominated by the Com- 
pany might get the requisite training and discipline 
before coming over to India. In 1806, the Direc- f 
torate had selected a staff of teachers, and a training 
school was started dn Hertford Castle. This “was A | 
transferred some three years later to Haileybury, a 
small manor about two miles off. In the beginnin 
it was only a little seminary, the students were to gi 
there when 15 years old and to stzy on till posted to — 
their respective stations. The Charter of 1813 final- 
ly determined their academical character, gave the. 
College parliamentary recognition, provided that two * 
* years’ stay at the C ollege was compulsory, and 17 bens 
years was fixed as the minimum sge for admission. — m 
; Some of Haileybity’ s students, among whom we 
N may name - -Messrs. Morris, Boulderson and Macan, || 
a distinguished themselves subsequently at the College 
of one William, due perhaps-to their earlier An 
ing in England in,the Oriental — 
nomi don. kawas —— * open ium — n 
lie | | eir in portance NI T 
| Is lost | TC 
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The Fort William College rendered valuable 
sefVice to.the cause of Bengali language and 
literature. Tt gave the language its grammar and 

) dictionary and supplied it with — books for a 
preliminary study. Its students t out fully 
equipped with the knowledge of 1 . vernacular 
dialect and helped its growth so far as lay in their 
power, as might be shown from the accounts of their 
subsequent career. In concluding this short ac- 

- count of the College, given with reference to 
Bengali literature, it will not be out of place to 

- note that the authorities were not guided merely by 
motives of expediency—efficient administrat of 
the conquered people—they were also sratified to 
find that the -College had benefited the literature of 
engal, had imparted to it a new spirit which 
would bring about its rejuvenation. In proof of the 
above statement let me recall to memory the follow- 

words that occur in one of the speeches nw in 
he course of the College p 
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“Tam satisfied that the literarii bs of this 
country must soon have dwindled away until it be- 
. came extinct, under a foreign rule, — t of o 
. nation, had it not been for the new life instilled into 
scienific pursuits,.through the many publie testi- 
monies afforded by the Government of its cid 
tion to encourage and protect them. | : 
ind amo gut bees the — 










| th ne ] eople, 
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CHAPTER 111 


JUI. Education : (a) by the Government. > 


GOVERNMENT MEASURES: ONLY SPORADIC 
ATREMPTS BEFORE 1815. 





But "e... of Fort William was a special | 
institution with a special purpose behind it—that —- 1 
of giving a training, which the East India Company 
considered necessary, to its servants for its adminis- 
trative efficiency. | Whatever influence it mi ht 
have on the education along western lines of 
importation of western ideas was but indirect. 
most direct way day through education for which 
country was ripe and eager enough by the first de= 
cade of the 19th century, People were so ready to - 
acquire the new ideas, so responsive to the efforts 
wherever madé for their intellectual developmei E 
for the new knowledge tosbe made easily accessibl 
in the schools and colleges: The government ebuild 
train its’ officers in the language and literature, 
living or dead, of the countr : but that would not 
suffice. The people themselves wanted to have the — 
new ideas sown broadcast. There were sporadic v 
| i iching ndun, schools with this ob- 
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ol Benares in 1792, primarily for their uti- 
lity in connection with the law courts. «Even 
when the Company had definitely embarked on 
a policy, it could not follow that policy 
consistently and steadily, for there were distractions 
from time to time threatening it with guin, and it 
was only after the Sepoy troubles of 1857 that the 
Government could pursue its object with anything 
like a system. 





THe EpvcaTIoNAL Pouicy or 1818: Arp TO ORIENTAL 
LEARNING. 


* 
* 


|» 


In 1815, however, along with the renewal of 
E the East India Company's Charter, the policy of 
T the country underwent a thorough revision and in ~ 
Ahe Charter Act of 1813, there was a clause that "A J 
sum of not less than a lakh of rupees in each year 
D. be set apart and applied to the revival and im- 
Mero of literature, and the encouragement. of 
he learned natives of India, and for the introduction 
and promotion of a knowledge of the Seie | 
B the inhabitants of the British territorie: 
wy, (Act 53 George III, Chap. 155, cla 
* “this proviso was not applied till ten years later whe 
* Yin 1823, the Committee of Public Instruction was - 
constituted, and it was only then that the money 
“aceumulated all these years was placed a s disposal 
for practical use. The amount) 
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who ditmatily used the fund for the purpose of 
instruction in Sanskrit and Arabic and for pub- 
lishing books in those languages. We must remem- 
ber that to the Orientalists the classical languages of 
the east were a newly discovered source of profit and 
enjoyment and. the novelty of this delight did not 
wear off in the least. The example of the Fort 
William College in considering a knowledge of 
Oriental learning as the sole test of merit also told 


upon them. The Asiatic Society founded in 1784. 


— ——— — — 


engrossed the attention of a great section of the 
European residents. Even the resolution of the 
Governor -General i in Council made the general com- 
mittee of publie instr uctión advisory rather than 
executive in its function —'' there should be consti- 
tuted a general committee of public instruction for 
the purpose of ascertaining the state of public edu- 
cation, and of the public institutions designed for 
its promotion and of considering, and from time to 
time submitting to Government, the suggestion of 
such measures as it may appear expedient to adop 
with a view to the better instruction of the people, 
to the introduction among them of useful knowledge 
and to the NIC o of their moral character.” 
So far re is no clear-cut programme before 
the avera ment. 
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an open letter—to Lord Amherst, expressing dissatis- 
faetion with the Government; measu f establish- 
ing a new Sanskrit School Xn Palgutt ofaa type” 
“which fisted in Europe before tht t é of Lord’ 
Bacon " and recommending a more liberal and . 
i enlightened educational policy to the Govern- 
ment ' embracing Mathematics, Natural Philoso- 
» phy,, Chemistry, Anatomy, with other useful 
sciences," '' employing a few gentlemen of talent 
- and learning educated fn Europe, and providing a 
college furnished with necessary books, instruments 
and other apparatus. '* | His appeal fell on deaf 
ears; the question was not to be settled so easily. 
Lord Amherst's government could-not move in the 
matter, and no decision on the point could be 
arrived at until the question was fought, out in the 
Council in a triangular fight between the Anglicists, 
the Orientalists and the ^ Vernacularists—those w who 
à favoured the cause of education through English, 


m hose for whom Sanskrit and Arabic were a living 


nfluence and those who would prefer the Vernacular 
» à; A NEW — I F 
t — 


Em. 
Mo The final ae was taken in /1835," Lor 
| William Bentinck’s\ regime, after the balli aub 
kias in favour of ho  Apgiciee Wo — — 
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the lakh of rupees set apart for the printing of 
Sanskrit and Arabie books was neither usefully nor 
| profitably spent, in as much as they could spend 
only Rs. 20,000 for the purpose per year, and there 
was no demand on the part of the public which was 
attracted rather towards English books; seven or 
eight thousand volumes in the English language 
were sold every year by the School Book Society at 
a profit of 20 per cent. on its outlay. The legal code 
was in the making—its completion would imply that 
for ordinary cases one would not require any know- 
ledge of Sanskrit or Arabic. Macaulay contended 
further that as the Government could not reasonably 
encourage the missionary enterprise on behalf of 
the spread of the gospel. so it could not consistently 
with that policy spend money out of the coffers of 
Es state for teaching * false history, false astrono- 


my, false medicine -and false religion "" (Minute 
wi the Honti?” B. Macaulay, dated the 23rd 


Febrhary, 1835). (( It is remarkable that in this 

celebrated minute Macaulay clearly and fully ad- 

mits thatthe adoption of English was but a transi- 
+ tional step. and that the education of the people 
must aly through its vernacular} In this 
conne tion we may relevantly quote from para. 29 
of this liberal document : 
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aif at present do our best. to "Torm iA 

class who m e interpreters between us and the 

millions ve ‘we govern—a class of Indian 

| Anc ^ od. and colour, 2 it English im tastes, in opi- 
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science borrowed from the western nomenclature, 
and to render them by degrees 4it vehicles for con- 
veying knowledge to the great- mass of the popula- 
tion.” The sentiment expressed here fits in with * 
Rev. Duff's statement made in 1883. “I saw 
clearly and expressed myself strongly te the effect 
that ultimately, in a generation or two, the 
Bengalee, by improvement might becóme the fitting 
medium of European knowledge. But at that time 
it was but a poor language, like English before 
Chaucer, and had in it, neither by translation nor 
ics original composition, no works embodying any sub- 
jects of study beyond the merest elements °’ (Life 
of Alexander Duff by Dr. Smith). The decisive e 
` step was taken when in thè Government Resolution, 
| dated the 7th March, 1835, the. Governor-General 














P of India in Council directed that all available funds 

j should be henceforth employed. in NO pat nk to the , 
native population a knowledge of" inegifsh_ litera- 

x ture and science through the medium of the ^n 3 
language.” Rev. Dr. Duff in his meme andum, 


E as reproduced in the Lifé of Alexander Diff, Vol. I J 
s pp. 200-3, would have liked to go further and : 
emphatically of opinion that the ca nissio = | 
enterprise should not be neglected by the, 6 Le 
_ ment because it served the cause of truth a EU 
ms Äi wherever, whenever, and by w | 
- _ Vanity is sherificed at the altar of wor ‘ldly « 
» E “ey, there dh. must the supreine 6 Zood. 
— eutrak on — points of reli 
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* THE VERNACULAR EDUCATION. 
E a e | 
E 
- Meanwhile, the case of the vernacular educa- 4 


tion had not been neglected and Mr. Adam drew up 
reports on the subject, documents which clearly 
show up the«miserable condition of such institutions 
and which offered suggestions for their improve- 
ment—suggestions not carried out practically, ©" 
though the First Annual Report of the Committee | 
of Education attached much importance to the 
cause. In that report we note :— 








“We conceive the formation of a vernacular 
literature to be the ultimate object to which all our 
efforts must be directed.” 

And it was ““ the almost fatal absence of a | 
vernacular literature " which made the study ‘of > 
English indispensable. The Committee laid down 
that it would encourage good books bi ought out in| 
the'native languages by adopting them extensively i in| 
the seminaries and. that it would award pecuniary 
prizes te the authors of the best translations from 
English into the vernacular, and. that it would 




























attach a teacher of the vernacular language of the * 
province to its educational institutions, which w 
sought to multiply at the rate of one seminary at Ld 
-each . ilah station. . j 
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India °’ as it was called, laid down definite plans of 
executive action for the spread of education through- 

out the length and breadth of the country. | Hither- 
- to the Government had simply offered Buptestions 
and established the Committee of Education, a body, 
as has been already remarked, more advisory than 
executive. At any rate it is refreshing to hear it 
^ repeated and clearly stated for all time to come— 
` It is neither our aim nor desire to substitute the 


an English language for the vernacular dialects of -the 
r coüniry......... any acquaintance with improved 

| European knowledge which is to be communicated 
to the great mass of the people can only be conveyed 


to them through one or other of these vernacular 
languages." The importance of this in considera- 
tion of the influence of the west on Bengali VE 
literature may well be considered here. But 
Wood's despatch did not remain contented with 
laying down a general rule or educational principle 
it established certain courses of aetion which are 
still governing the educational poliey of the govern- 
ment and which have made Bengal hat it Wi 
is now. | It saw) the creation of an  Educa- M 
tional Department and provided for an ade- 
quate system of inspection into the working 
of schools and colleges; as the spread of 
English e education depended on money and as it had? - 
of necessity to depend on public —— _and 
— ‘Support, | this Despatch provided. fo 
* Seducational institutions S ed by 
on — by. AE | 
rsuaded Mah the ti 
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zu 
by conferring „academical degrees and thereby ad- | 
mM them into the European. republic of letters ^ 
‘that such universities should be modelled on the ni Sa 
London University. T his recommendation of the LM 
Directorate could not be given effect to during the 
tenure of Lord Dalhousie but in 1857, the neces- 
sary Act—Act No. II of 1857—was passed by -the 
Legislature on the 24th January for the establish- « 





ment of a university at Calcutta. After that, 
various reform measures (including the starting of = 

a residential university at Dacca) have been odisigd 

out which need not be detailed here. The greater ~ 
attention to the Bengali language and literature is a 4 


new feature of recent times and the resolution to 
make Bengali the medium of instruction is only A 
recent event. The effect of university education 
in Bengal has been the tendency to level intellectual 
culture to one uniform standard throughout the 
country and the extensive westernisation of the | 
edueated. community. There may .be qualified zd 
admiration for such a system, but all the - 




















a: same there is no room for doubt as regards its effi- + 
ouod in spreading western inf uence among plastic 
minds of the youth of the country. jaiii , . 

4 

: 5 » (b) Christian M —— Work. « 9 

in Along. with rra d docatiodal polio of the 2 
4 E^ cy ament whic sought to flood the middle class 
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tion for the furtherance of their missionary propa- 
ganda. The preaching Work was in these early 
lays confined only to the lower classes of the | 
» ` people, and the result was not at all encourag- 
ing. It gradually dawned upon those missionary 
workers that education, specially English education, 
would convince the people of the faultiness of their 
pseudo-science and the erroneous nature of their in- 
Dy herited traditions, and would endow them with a 


- critical spirit Which might subject their religious 
doetrines to a searching scrutiny and thus lay down 
' a solid foundation for Christianity;» Duff's first 


converts had roused such hopes, but subsequent his- 

tory failed to realise them. However, the clergy 

«s would undertake to instruct the youth placed under 

their care by the laity and, guided by —— 

and other motives, also persons. outside their im 
diate jurisdiction. This explains the bearing fot 

missionary enterprise on Andian education. 

On the Ist dii: e first school for 
poor Christian students was sta by the Reverend 
"-- J. Z. Kiernander, a native of Sweden and the first 
protestant missionary of Bengal, who died after a 
NN esidence of sixty years in India on the 29th Decem- 

i - ber, 1799, and whose portrait isso be seen in the 4 

Victoria Memorial Hall. The ne Tarep Jea: 


"Bengal Was. John Ellerton. of TEES "an 

his associates worked for some y ars in Dii 
Ej adjacent. districts where thes 
i g uw pana E sinet fa 
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ig Bengali and Sanskrit to newl 

n 2 A. T "East India Company. he lo Bart 

ion was soon joined and helped in, its 
 evangelising work by other societies. In 1814, the . 
London Missionary Society had flourishing schools | | 
around Chinsura where about a thousand students 
were enrolled, and received, for the successful work- 

- ing of these, rupees six hundred per month from — 
the Marquis of Hastings—this was the first grant- 
in-aid made by the Government in Bengal for the — 
promotion of ver nacular education’, In 1816, Dr. 
Marshtnan established many schools round and 
about Serampore, and the Serampore Institution for 

. Native Schools was for: med. By 1817, one hundred 

| and fifteen schools were started containing on their “ — 
ee ten thousand students; the College was founded - 

818. In 1816, nearly about the time when : £ 

sd hool Book Society came into being, the Cale 
— Committee was” constituted to. bing 

Is for diffusi useful knowledge among -the E 

inha bitants of the ape subject to the Presi- E 


dency of Bengal by mea ng of the vernacular " 
medium. In 1829, Ahe Church Mi ionary 7 School 
was opened for the education. of - | S. 
Thus we see that& even before Duff came to India, — 
Mo ina preparations were being made by the mis- 


ies for the education’, of the people of the 
J pasi * a #4. 2 
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annals of Christian missions in Bengal. Education 

was hitherto considered to be one of the items in a 

clergyman's life: it was now adopted as an import- 

ant, 1f not the main, policy. KAN Dr. Duff was the 

first missionary to concentrate his attention on the 

intellectual class and to try to bring them over; to 
— by means of educational institutions. 

y education he sought to root out from the 

^ [Bengali mind all superstitious ideas. What Derozio 

M sought to accomplish in the Hindu College was 

attempted by Duff in a wider field, in the schools 

maintained through the length and breadth of 

Bengal and also outside them.) But there was a 

difference ;—along with a knowledge of the literature 

— .- and science of Europe, he felt a know ledge of the 

Christian scriptures indispensable. Reference has 

= already been made to his insistence on the study 

es of the scriptures; he was firmly of opinion that no 

eformed educational policy would be productive of 

Jem good unless joined bysa’ devout study of thee 

religion. The General Assembl¥ of the Church of 

| Scotland entrusted him with the object of*starting 








f: yan educational. institution of the highest order— 
“im inseparable conjunction with the principles of 
. he Christian faith." » Immediately on reaching 

Calcutta in May, 1830, he opened an institution for 
the propagation of the Gospel through education, at 
once liberal and religious, on western principles, 
and with English as the medium in the higher 
» classes. He began with 7 pupils, but the — 
M oou swelled to 1, 200." fv “It E called the — 


[o cored Inatigntion, ` he 
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_the College and founded another, the College of the 
. Free Church of Scotland, named since after him, 





* 


Wi 


and conducted on the same lines. The two college” 


were afterwards amalgamated as ‘* The Scottish 
Churches College °’ in 1908.~ When he landed in 
Caléutta there were 5,000 young people at school 
of whom not more than §00 were learning English. 
At the end of the 19th century there was a vast 
change which we may partly realise from the fact 
that about 1892 the missionaries were teaching 
1,20,000 pupils, nearly five times the number of 
studeffffs in Government institutions. 


Dr. Duff's work is so very important from the 
standpoint of westernisation of Bengal in ieas, 
because he was fully conscious of the importance of 
an English education; to bim it seemed that the 
English Literature and the European science were 
a necessity '' for the improvement of the “heathen 
i " and for preparing it to receive enis on 
Truth. In his speech at the General Assembly on 
“the 25th May, 1835, he said :— . 






lever which, as the instrument of conveying-the | 
entire range of knowledge, is destined to move all 


Hindustan.” * 











| he did not. forget the importance of the vernacular. 


a threw bo whole-heartedly, with all the 
“was cee of, ool fr work for the people’s 
d. He opened a 8c chool for girls in 1857; it was 
e * rst pointed ut the in ace, of “estab- 

ng achers, and he 
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Tt is a sure proof of Duff's farsightedness that 
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was not slow in acting up to his own advice. Among 
the workers who tried to spread English education 


| in Bengal in the last cen he occupied?n promi- 
nent place. 


| As regards the influence on the ideas of the 
people which the missionary institutions exerted, it 
is sufficient to quote a contemporary historian :— 


a '" Each new school! or college opened for the i 
teaching of English lore, helped to Anglicise, in 
some measure perhaps to christianize the vouth of 
Bombay and Bengal. If a taste for reading English 
books, for speaking the English language, for dress- 
ing, dining, disporting after the English fasion, 
gainsaying-all kinds of religious doctrines old or new, |. 
passed with many a young Hindu for a thorough — ‘ 
assimilation of himself to his English neighbour, | 

: many more seemed really bent on carrying the 

* . spirit of the'new movement into matters more nearly 
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T Ni touching the national welfare. * * 
a —Trotter’s History of the British 
3 i P. "4 | Empire in India. Vol. II, p. 8. 
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A school near Cornwallis Square which later on we a 
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and in many ways took: an interest in the improve- i 4 Y 
ment of Bengali Janguage and literature. Though | 
their ultimate object was the conversion of Young 
Bengal to Christianity, Bengal owes to them a deep | ** 
debt of gratitude for their educational work à 

5 . *j à 

» ` (c) By Other Agencies. por" 
* V rd 

Beside the Government and the enterprising 2n 
missionary, the public in Bengal has always been) — 
keenly alive to the supreme need and importance of 
educational institutions in. the cbuntry. Most c 













4 . 


results of public agitafibn. ‘na the deta, ; 
not content with simply clamouring for help— ; 
took the initiative into their own hands and estab- — 
lished schools. Ram Mohan Ray had his Bots 













by the name of Purna Mitter's School. At ia ds 
and Burdwan im ant institutions were started - 





uas prosper even to this day.» Further, there 
wW individuals do: guided by various motives, 
kept school in “different parts of the city. In the 
The Good Old Days of Honorable John 
my, some of those schools are mentioged#by -* 
he School Society and the Brahmo Ed 
Ci ty were organisations 2. tht spread of | 
“education . on western di ltside Bengal, the 
ombay . e Native School 
X Pacheappa's 
"adis Jay Narayan 
ofs of the exist- 
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not have combined on any other ground, learned to 
Join together for the common good, waiving the 
question of orthodoxy or heterodoxy. Among other 
schools in Calcutta it will be proper to mention at 
least three :—The Oriental Seminary which gave 
sound English education unalloyed by missionary 
influences, the Dharumtolla Academy, managed by 
Mr. Drummond where Derozio received his lessons, 
and the school in Chitpur Road kept very successful- 
- ly by one Mr. Sherbourne, a Eurasian, the son of a 
Brahmin mother, who numbered among his pupils 
the brothers Prasanna Kumar Tagore and Hara 
Kumar Tagore. |, ~~ | 


A THE HINDU COLLEGE. 


= But the premier public institution which has 
"been for more than a century a channel for the 
importation of. western literature and science and 
— philosophy to Young Bengal is the Presidency 
College or as it was originally called the Mahavidya- 
laya or the Hindu College- which owed its origin to 
the enthusiasm and industry of David Hare, Raja 
Ram Mohan Ray and many Hindu gentlemen of the 
orthodox school. Sir Edward Hyde East, the then 


„Chief Justice, was its first President, and the school ° 
. was located in a house in Chitpur Road. Fi F some | 
Six years it was iu a moribund condition and changed 
from house to house, till in 1823, on Mr. Hare's in- 
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"  — tervention, the Government» allowed it — aile 
ea the ground acquired.for the erection of the Sanskrit - 
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the Hindu College. Its boys were the pioneers ot. 
all movements _ that agitated the country. Its * 
existence was threatened in 1849, over the question 
of removing one Guru Charan Singh, a non- - — 
Hindu student, from the rolls of the College, and in 
the minute of the College Committee by Raja Radha 
Kanta Dev dated the 25th November, 1849, we find. 
— At the establishment of the Hindu College, its 
managers pledged their faith to the Hindu Commu- — 
nity that they would guard their religious interests | - 
ith scrupulous care. A body of rules was accord- 
ingly passed, among which that which enactei that 
none but Hindu youths would be admittec 
Institution, stands conspicuous, and in ke 
this course the Institution was “desi; Cur by. ‘the 
name of the Hindu College.’ ' However, it weather- 
ed the storm and in 1855, in oor doll with the ^ 
despatch of Sir Charles Wood, it was taken over T > 
the Government and Wem oro into the Pre per — 
cy College, and chairs for moral and e oa phil 
phy, logic, n^) history, astronomy and de d 9 
were established. Since then it has been one of the e 
main resorts of the better aes of students in 
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_ Any account of the Hindu College would be in- E 
— it made no mention of such illustrious. » 


names David» Hare, Henry. Louis Vivian 
. Dero: zio and Captain David Lester Richardson— 
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$ “Yeng 1 am o by their disinterestéa labour, by their love 43 E 
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no small « degree. to the import- 
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to be the great force which it was in the life and 
thought of Young Bengal. David Hare, the father 
/of native educatignta title which has been very 
deservedly bestowed on him—was associated with the 
Mahavidyalaya or Hindu College from its very 
foundation; he was indeed one of those to whom the 
institution owed its origin. So much had he identi- 
fied himself with the cause of English education 
that when he came out in the streets, young boys 
— would follow him about, clamouring for a free seat 
à in his school, and this was not a rare occurrence, 
His main Sic however, was not in the Hindu 
College but lay in another institution which went by 
k .his name. v David Hare and Derozio were con- 
" Spicuous for their sy mpathy with the spirit of pro- 
gress. Wherever an educational experiment was 
going on, they would try, so far as lav in their 
"power, to encourage it by personal help and advice, 
as in the caseyof the Hindu, Benevolent Institution 
of which the proprietor was Babu, Peary Chand 
Mitra. 


⸗ 


TONES DEnozio. | 
< j * 





- & — Derozio's stay in the Hindu College a 
Ero the teaching staff was not for long. 
| , he was appointed Master of English 
ture and History in the 2nd and the — | 
the College and he resigned his services inmpAy 

31. Thus his eg thero — cove r a 
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of European thought. His acquaintance with the = 
literature and thought of England and knowledge 
of the best thinkers of Europe, picked up in an asto- 
nishingly short space of time, is marvellous indeed. 
His library was stocked with new and rare books 
such as were*hardly available in the ordinary book- 
shops of the country. He was only 20 years old. 
when he was thus put in charge of young students— 
this might have gone a little way to make him 
popular. So great was his influence over his pupils 
that even in their private and domestic concerns 
they would consult him for advice. Though his,” 
tenure im the school was so short, he fully utilised 
it by the zeal with which he taught and the loving * 
kindness with which he behaved towards his young 
' students, trying earnestly to root out all ill-conceiv- 
ed prejudices from their minds by means of free 
discussion. And this discussion was so free that it 
raised an outery against him in the*Hindu soeiety ; 
it was said that his teaching had produced a body of A 
young men who were trying '' to pull Hinduism to 
pieces." He was accused of having spread. '* law 
- less lust amd western vice " by his sinister teach. 
ing; of having denied the existence of God, encour- 
aged disobedience to one’s parents, and spread th 
idea tha — between brothers and sisters 
quite bs . These extravagant charges—which, 
Pie is nee = a to add, were absolutely unfounded and d 
malición is lies—were ‘brought forward agai him 
and led. practically to his dismissal by the managers 
of the College. He was not even allowed to clear ^  - 
hi Ir nself, 4 to now his lapses, if any, and to deliver - 
ets 1 erushing reply to his maligners. “Ting IH 
us wrong ide io the © young and d: e 
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_ thinker and one remembers, to compare small things 
with great, the case of Socrates. Deérozio’s con- 
nection with the College ceased; and he was to be 
cut off from the world also, in a few years, but the 
impetus which he had given to the thought and ` 
ideas of Young Bengal could not dieeat once. It | 
lived and caused a ferment and hastened the sturm- 
und-drung period in the life of the Hindu 
College. 


Captain D. L. RICHARDSON. , 4 
es The third of this remllitabie trio was si aa 
David ;Lester Richardson. He came out to Indi 
in 1819 as an ensign in the Dum-Dum Cantonmet 
but there was in him a creative poetical faculty 
M. — which found. its outlet in contributions to the 
E. 









Calcutta Journal. In 1832. he was made a — 
but became an invalid next year. His repu 
as a scholar and poet caused his services to be held 
3 in high request by the authorities of the Hindu 
College who made him the Principal of the. institu- 
tion. He was to teach English Literature, . His- * 
tory, Moral Philosophy and Com ition C the syp 
upper classes. in the Hindu College, but ma 
oceupied himself with the teaching of Engl 
author Shakespeare and Pope were his favo 
uthors and ‘‘ in endless altarnation " he >t 
espeare's Hamlet, Othello, Ma 
Lea » the two parts of Henry IV, Pope's 
Ori icism, Rape e the —— e up 
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students, he was known to have taught also | 
Taming of the Shrew, "Timon of Athens, and 
Young's Night Thoughts. From 1845 to 1849, he 
served as the Principal of various colleges-—the 
Krishnagar College, the Hughh College and the 
Hindu College. His resignation in that year—a 
step he was forced to take—raised the dust of con- 
troversy in the Calcutta papers. In 1853 he was 
appointed Principal of the Hindu Metropolitan 
'* College, an institution set up just then in protest of - 
some action of the Hindu College authorities, and 
continued in that capacity up to 1857. In 1859, 
he w » Appointed a Professor in the Presidenc a 
“ College, Calcutta, but in 1861 he left India ore 
ever. “He was the author of several volumes of . 
ade a text-book for the * 
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E ems one of which was TP "ag 
| University students. history of the Hindu 
h M under him is its most glorious record. He x: 
M. x sympathetie tutor, absolutely..devoid of. any | ; 
. race prejudice, and was on terms of intimacy with -3 


many leading Indians of Calcutta. It was he who 

first created a genuine taste in Bengali students for ^ 
, * . the: literary. treasures of the west. A gifted poet, | 

a u brilliant critic, a sympathetic teacher, his enthu- 
| x his lite ary favourites was infectious in its 
or the students. His capacity for teachi g 
ed ly its resultgon the students, evoked the 
' — —— who remembered, in * 
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farted his teaching of Shakespeare. In his + 








arew "3 el spe ch, we find his own opinion of his ert U*» 
ab ly stated: " - | "- E E 
bé hold | ny own pupils, * and young, in F 
rection and I am led to make a rough cal- - 
sands of em intellects that 
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_ I have contributed to influence or to mould by fami- 
liarising them with the thoughts and feelings of the 
West— with the immortal works of the noblest 
British authors. It is a triumph to me to have 1n- 
troduced them to such writers as Bacon and Shakes- 
peare and Milton and Addison and Johnson and 
Young and Cowper and Hallam and Macaulay. I 
do not say—I am far from saying it—that in this 
great task I have stood alone. Others have worked 
as well, or better, in the same good cause—but I 
may be said to have begun the task at least on the 
present system............ I was known as an earnest 
“labourer in the cause of Indian education-long be- 
fore it was so popular and well-cared for as ib is 
- now. I was the first Principal of a College ever 
* . appointed in India; and then it was not by the 
* Government but by a Committee of the Natives.’ 
, The work of education through schools and 
-colleges has been going on along the lines 6f western 
thought, and Young Bengal is being steadily ini- 





', agencies have been co-operating—the Government, 
the Christian Missionary Societies, other private 
bodies and even.individuals have been waning for 
such spread of education. | increase in the 
number of matriculates (more than 19,0 

for the Matriculation Examination of 1 
University in 1932) and gtedua kên * | 
ngeres ve work of w 
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tiated into the new ways. To this end many. 
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^ CHAPTER I 


IH. Educational and Cultural Societies. 





In any survey of the channels of western 
influence in Bengal, along with the educational 
institutions are to be considered varioUs societies, 
some of them extremely short-lived, some living to 
a good age, all of them organised attempts made ~ 
from time to time in course of the last century and 
on western lines, to promote literary and intellec- 
tual culture in the country. There was nothing like À 
this in Bengal in the pre-British days—thevidea of 
_» dependence on the state was handed down by tradi- » 
tion; when.state patronage was not forthcoming, — 
pede had to learn to group together for self-improve- 
ment, to take the initiative into their own hands - 
and concert measures for the spread of knowledge 
and growth-of literature. Some had distinct educa- 
tional aims in their programme, which they sought | 
to realis& by means of schools and. colleges, . some 
» were concerned merely with publications in the 

. vernacular, while others were social and intellectual 

clubs for discussing and throwing light on various 
^ problems. It is certainly not pretended that the 
list given here is exhaustive ; ¿that is impossible 
from the very nature of the case—at this distance 
of time our knowledge of them cannot be perfect. 
Al ame, for a, correct appreciation of their in- 
e, it is imperative to know as many and. as 
uch of them “as possible: | 
wat e 4 
| | Tux —— Senoor Boox Society. = | 
— ae i 
S A ow —— t important, so far SEN 
merely educ: — was —66, b sih the 
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x 
de _ Calcutta School Book Society established in 1817, 
y which started with the object of the preparation, 
publication and cheap or gratuitous supply of works 
useful in schools and seminaries of learning, religious 
(but not moral) books being excluded, and the several 
languages, English and Asiatic, taught, in the pro- 
vinces under the jurisdiction of Fort William, receiv- 
ing its first attention. Messrs. Carey and Roebuck, 
E who were prominent in the affairs of the College ol 
| Fort William, were on the Committee of the Society, 
composed of 16 Europeans and 8 Indians. The 
Indian members were equally divided, the Hindus 
and the Muhammadans, the Hindu members being 
Mrittunjaya Vidyalankar, Radha Kanta Dev, Ram 
Kamal Sen, Tarini Charan Mitra, and the Muham- 
madan gentlemen, Maulvi Abdul Wahed, Maulvi 
Currum Hossain, Maulvi Abdul Hamid and Maulvi 
Muhammad-Rashid. One of the three sub-com- 
mittees of the Society was concerned exclusiely with 
Sanskrit and Bengali. The first year of its life was aw 
spent simply in organisation work. It, arranged 
with the Serampore Press for the supply of books 
like the following (practieal arithmetic, copy books, 
account books for estates, etc.) : 
| (a) Ganit. 


F 











(b). Lipidhar. Po- t 4 
^ æ (c) Aryyas by Subhankar. e JL 
n (d) Zemindary papers. * 


a T (e) The Digdarshan—a monthly issued | 
NT ow < the Serampore missionaries ; about a 
* WAN thousand copies of each issue were 

c =- * disposed of by the Societ Nt. wi” h 
| (f) An Abhidhān or dictionary, by Ram 
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* Upadeshakatha, translated on the samé plan 
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^ gual history, English and Bengali being printed on 
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Later, we find three Hindu gentlemen, A, di ; — 
in translating Fergusson's Astronomy into Bengali, | 
soliciting pecuniary help from the Calcutta School 
Book Society to enable them to proceed with their 
work. The second year 1818-9 appears to be more 
prolific in point of output. Among the publications | 
we may mention :— 
A Second Edition of Stewart's Seven Folio 
Fables printed at Sébampore. 
An Octavo edition of the same printed at 
Chinsura. | 
Introduetory Bengali Fables. 
Radha Kanta Dev's Bengali Spelling Book. 
Nitikatha or Moral Fables on the model of 
Aesop p conjointly by Tarini Charan Mitra, * 


















Radha Ka Dev and Ram Kamal Sen. 
Tara Chand Datta's Monoranjan Itihas (a bilin- 


opposite and alternate pages). 


from Stretch's Beauties of History. 

Goldsmith's History of England translated by 
Felix Carey. * 

Vidyaharabali or Bengali Encyclopedia by * 
the same. C. Prcvachchhes "o vidyà.). 
a irson's “translation of ,Dr. Bell's Instruetions 
(selecti s) for the —— of ‘‘ Native?’ teachers. 


= In the third year of its existence, 1819-20, A 
New Grammar of i "He Bengali Language, was. We- — 
pa parec bs v. Mr. Keith. . Golüdhyáya was prepared . 
t rithe miss 3S sionaries o 0 Serampore, Pearce's Bhügol- 
Br ittántc a (Story of Geograph y and Raja Ram" 
Mohs an R Uu E po Pearson's _ Familiar 
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Letters or Patra-kaumudi were completed. The 
utility of the Society was so satisfactorily proved 
that similar institutions were started at Madras and 
Bombay. "The Supreme Government came to its 
help with a capital grant of Rs. 7,000 and a recur- 
ring grant of Rs. 500 per month. Let us conclude 
this brief account of the Society with the remarks 
made by His Excellency the Marquis of Hastings 
with reference to it on the 15th August, 1818, in 
connection with the 17th Public Disputation in the 
Oriental Languages, College of Fort Willam :— 
“There is a public object connected with the best 
advantages which we contemplate from i the College, 
that I cannot close this address without expressing 
the happiness I have derived from observing the 
progress of that useful association entitled the 
Calcutta School Book Society, in extending to the 
natives of this country the benefit of European 
science and morals. The Institution has yet been 
only a year in existence, but the number of tracts 
and elementary books, which have been translated 
from English and other languages, evinces an acti- 
vity of zeal, for the diffusion of useful knowledge, 
in the highest degree creditable to those who have 
associated themselves together for Ss promotion 
of this | especial object. Their efforts have not, how- 
ever, been confined to this department, they 
further been instrumental in preparing and- 
wa Tao egy Eoas books of instructio on in the Sciences 
| Languages of the country, and it is impossible 
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without forming a happy presage of the advance 
that will be made by the coming generation in 
general and technical knowledge.” * 


THE CALCUTTA Scuoor. SOCIETY. 


As early as 1814 the necessity was felt for a 
Society whose business it would be to establish 
schools. The School Book Society was en agen 
in supplying books adapted to the use of Hooks, 
but, for its utility and successful working, it bad to 
depend on the existence or establishment of sehools 
throughout the length and breadth of the country. 
The success of the School Book Society emboldened 
the or o dk and the Calcutta School Society was 
duly and fofmally started on the Ist September, 
1818, with the supplementary (and no doubt laud- 
able) object of helping and improving existing 
schools and starting new ones. David Hare and 
Radha Kanta Dev were its joint secretaries. It 
established two regular schools—one at "Thanthania 
and the other at Champatala—which were to act as 
model institutions and did not demand any fees. The 
two schools were amalgamated in 1834, and became 
afterwards known as David Hare's School. There 
were also other schools under the supervision of the 
two societies which worked conjointly. In the first 





three months the School Society ect Rs. 9,899 sas - 


contributions and Rs. 5,069 as annual subscription, 


chiefly from the Hindus. : Its ater career is not 


; — our point of view. 


¥ 


~ e r€ e * 
—— TT #Annals 0f the College of Fort William, p. 580. 
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^ ` 
my. c I have not vot come across any history of the 
—— Calcutta Indigenous Literary Club, “but a book 
JA bearing the impress of the club is un the Radha 





Kanta House, Shovabazar— Robinson's Grammar 
of History, published in 1832. The title in full 
' reads as follows :— = 


atts after +s fosta lama, Fo Zfefeata 
È fafa mel -é- citer mgt wfaf oua TAAT PAT- Ü 
z “ela iee egis 2 2e—(cerafesata ATAA LATICE) : 


“The essentials of history by Robinson, 
published by order of the Committee of Public 
Instruction and by the Calcutta Indigenous Literary 
Club, in the polite language of Gaur.” On the third 
page of the book are mentioned the es of the 
adhyakshas or directors—twelve Hindh gentlemen; —  , 
three of whom have the surname Thakur. — .. | 


4 






These are as follows :— 


Sibcharan Thakur. E ^" 
Amalchandra Gangopadhyay. | 

.  Atulchandra Gangopadhyay. 

i Herambachandra Thakur. + 

. Kshetramohan Mukherji. 

» Abinashchandra Gangopadhyay. 

| Sambhucharan Thakur. 

i | Jayakrishna Seth. + 
, Jagachchandra Ray. . 

— Radhakanta Seth. d 

` Nasfram Mitra. — 

—— Ray. * 
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CHAPTER III 


THe ACADEMIC ASSOCIATION. 


It would Bot be fair to pass over the Academic 
Association, started in 1828 by Derozio, which met 
in a garden oss belonging to the Singh family of 
Maniktolla and which had Derozio for its pre- 
sident and Uma Charan Bose for its secretary. 
Oceasionally the meetings of the Association were 
graced with the presence of high officials, ana oi 
men like David Hare, who were interested in the 
intellectual eulture of Young Bengal. Papers were 
-—— read and various literary and philosophical topics 
| were broached, even free-thinking doctrines were 














di 


+ not allowed to lie outside its scope. The stir which, > 


it gave to the Bengali mind is evident from the fact 
that about a dozen newspapers were started to 
dwell on the views promulgated by the Association 
.and aslarge number of debating Societies were 
established on its model. The Association was 
" uat terwards removed to * Hare's 
Hare was elected president. Meetings were held 
once a week. In these, what really counted was 
Hare's personal touch as he mixed freely with 
the young men'and accompanied them on their way 
"homer talking all the while on various topies. 
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THE SOCIETY FOR THE ACQUISITION OF GENERAL 
y KNOWLEDGE. 
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It is not very wide of the mark to suppose that the 
establishment of the Society was due to a desire 
to work in a more general aid comprehensive way 
than the Academic Association which was still 
living, but which had lost its hold on the younger 
generation. The manifesto issued on the occasion 
and signed by, among others, Ram Gopal Ghose 
and Ram Tanu Lahiri, contained the statement in 
course of its comment on this lack of enthusiasm : 
= '" The fate of our Debating Assocrations, most of 
which are now extinct, while not one is in a flourish- 

— ing condition, as well as the puerile character of 
the native productions that appear in the periodical 
publications, are lamentable proofs of this sad 
Y neglect." It was proposed that the delivery of 
oral or written discourses was to be obligatory on 


— A 





bers themselves. case of failure to comply. with 

this condition, a fine was to be imposed. The first 
/ meeting was held at the Samskrit College Hall at 
7 P.M., on Monday the 12th March, 1838. The 
Bociety began with nearly 200 members on its rolls. 
The discourses were mainly written in English, a 
[ew were composed in the vernacular, and the sub- 





history, poetry, language, social condition of the 
people, topography,  metaphysics, anatomy and 
physiology. Among the active members might be 
the gifted young men of the day—Rev. K. M. 
Banerji, Raj Narayan Bose, Peary Chand Mitra, 
Gyanendra Mohan Tagore, Prasanna Kumar Tagore, 
me others. David Hare was the Honorary Visitor, 
— ei y Chin Mire and Ram Tanu — were 
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the members, the topics being chosen by the meme 


jects dwelt on were varied in their character— . 





4 





Among the many subjects which came up for 
discussion before the Society we may name the 
following :— a 





1. Reform, Civil and Social, among educated 
natives. l : 
2. ‘Topographical and statistical survey of 
Bankura. 
3. Condition of Hindu women. 
Brief outline of the history of Hindusthan. 
5. Descriptive notices of Chittagong. Á 
6. State of Hindusthan under the Hindus. 
i. Descriptive notices of Tipperah. 
8. ‘The physiology of Dissection. 


9. On the importance of cultivating TM 
a wêrnacular language. 


lp. Poetry. c 


Almost all the educated Bengalis were enrolled — - 
as members. Gyanendra Mohan Tagore’s and | 
Kissory Chand Mitra's papers came up for special 
mention, for they exhibited much talent. The 
Society met every month in the Sanskrit College _ 
Hall. It died about 1843 either of inanition or on * 
account of an outburst of temper on the part of 
Captain. Richardson who was offended when attend- 
ing a meeting of the Association to hear Dakshina ~ 
Ranjan Mukherji denouncing the British Govern- 
ment in no measured terms. Richardson gave the ` 
Society a name—the Chakravarti faction—after 
aed Chakravarti, one of the founders of the 
ad a prominent member of the Reform 
r its » political tabeng. * 
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“ Tug BEgrHUNE Soctery. 


The Bethune Society was*started on the 11th 
December, 1851, in pursuance of a circular issued 
by Dr. Mouat to the educated Bengalis of Calcutta, 
requesting them to meet to consider the best means 
of bringing the educated natives of the citv a little 
more together, for the purpose of improvement by 
intellectual intercourse, The inaugural mee ting 
was: held in the Medical College Theatre where Dr. 
Mouat explained his scheme which was subsequent- 

y adopted. The new society was christened after 
“the late President of the Council of Education (who 
had died on the 12th August, 1851) as a mark of 
respectful tribute to the memory of the illustrious 
dead It had for its object the promotion of a taste 
lor hterary and scientific pursuits, and the en- 
couragement of a freer intellectual intercourse than < 
was in those days possible in other ways. he 
monthly meetings of this society were held d 4 
the cold season at the theatre of the Medical ek 
when discourses on literature or on social or scientific 
subjects were given) In ofe of 4hese monthly 
sittings, a distinguished Hindu gentleman read a 
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^ learned paper on '' Sanskrit Poetry," concluding: 


with the words : 9 | 
‘It is in the vernacular field alone that the 
at al can hope to distinguish themselves 
—— Eliot Drinkwater Bethune, the 
r of India' s sons and daughters, was - 
to patronise the vernacular poetry in 
. He advised all aspirants after* poetica 
! ir n their grae: to EN anguag 
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| s » 
the preparation, by means of a competent Bengali 
scholar, of a small volume of Vernacular Poetry, as - 
well for the use of his female school, as for educa- 
tional institutions in general.'' 

This shows that Young Bengal was alive to the 
supreme need of the cultivation of vernacular litera- 





Lure 

The society was active in 1863 when Dr. Duff 
bade his last farewell to India. Dr. Duff had been  . 
clected President of the Bethune Society in 1859 
and presided over its various meetings in which 
eloquent and interesting addresses were given month 
after month. It was active even in 1866 when 
Miss Mary Carpenter visited India. It was at a 
special meeting of the society, presided over by the® 
Hon ble J. B. Phear, that this gifted lady delivered a 
an address on '' The Reformatory School Svstem, 
and its influence on female criminals." In 
November of the same year was given an illumina- 
lecture on Shakespeare, with readings from his 
plays.* Tt had a separate section for Sociology but 
the subject was altogether neglected and did not 
come strictly within its purview, which was literary 
and intellectual recreation rather than any direct — 
purpose of social good. It was living in 1869 as 
we know from lecture notices in the Indian Daily 
Nowe of that year. » 
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under the able editorshi p of Dr. Rajendra Lala Mitra, 
the veteran Sanskrit scholar and librarian of the 
Asiatic Society, had a circulation of 900 copies and 
contained, in addition to 3 or 4 pictorial illustrations 
in each number, miscellaneous articles— historical, 
biographical, etc. "The society offered Rs. 200 
lor each book written in compliance with its instruc- 
tons. Some of its publications are mentioned 
below with the number of their pages and their 
price :— 
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Among other books we note Hemaprabha, a 
novel written by Dwarika Nath Gupta of Mymen- 
singh, and awarded a prize of fifty rupees by the 
society. The publications were all on sale at a low 

price, ranging from 1 anna to 10 annas, and on a 
liberal commtssion of 25 per cent. on big orders. 
The style of writing favoured by the society was as 
a rule Sanskritic, and did not lean to anglicism. 


"BENGAL ACADEMY OF LITERATURE OR VANGIYA 
SAHITYA PARISHAD. 


The necessity had long been felt of a central 
and authoritative body to control the extravagances 
à of the new growth. In 1872, John Beames, 
I.C.S., Magistrate of Balasore wrote : '* Bengal has 
t~ so completely taken the lead in education and culture 
among the Provinces of India that its literature has 
sed out of the stage in which that of the other 
inces still remains, and is now closely approxi- 
mating to an European standard.” In its very 
growth lay the danger of there being anarchy or law- 
lessness in the domain of literature. The Vangiya HG 
Sahitya Parishad, or, as it was originally called, the 
Bengal Academy of Literature (the name points to 
the contemplated control over contemporary lan- 
guage and literature as that exerted by the Academy 
of France) was founded on the 29th April, 1894, 
with definite aims and objects for the cultivation and 
im vement of the Bengali language and literature; 
It. ds st _a, living force and is — fulfilling © 
some « of. i T s purposes— collection nd preservation of - 
old Bengali manuscripts: and objects of historical 
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through its quarterly journal by means Is of the verha: 

cular mediüm ; and publication from time to time of 

important manuscripts. It has published a Beng: ali 

dictionary on scientific lines—has been preparing an 

authoritative list of scientific and technical terms in à 

Bengali, and has started a numbet of branch 

Parishads in the mofussil districts of Bengal and 

even outside it. A beginning was made with only 

30 members, but in its twéntieth year it had more 

than 2,000 on its rolls. "This is one of the many 

indexes into its successful working. Though there 

has been since a falling-off in number, it is still doing 

much useful work. 


OTHER ASSOCIATIONS. 


It is needless to point out again that over and 
above those already mentioned there were numerous: 
other associations which co-operated with these ous 
acted as more or less active agencies for the conve 







Lo 1. The Asiatic Society of Bengal. Zt. = 
It was founded on the 15th January 1784 by 
Sir William Jones who continüed as 
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however, Henry Thomas Colebrooke was elected 
President, and that year was formed the project of 
the Bibliotheca Asiatica—a project never executed— 
a descriptive catalogue of Asiatic books with extracts 
and translations. The present site of the building 
of the society. was granted by the Government in 
1805, and in 1839 the Court of Directors sanctioned 
a monthly help of Rs. 500. The Journal of the 
society was officially acknowledged in 1843. (It 
was this society which first of all drew attention to 
the importance of preserving old manuscripts and 
publishing them. ` 


2. The Calcutta Female Juvenile Society 
established by 1820 which opened schools for young 
girls in Shambazar, Janbazar and Entally. 

3. The Gaudiya Samaj, a cultural association, 
founded in February, 1823. 9* 

4. The Ladies’ Society for Native Female 
Education formed in 1824, of which the schools were 
made over to the Church Missionary Society and 
placed under the management of Miss Cooke (after- 
wards Mrs. Wilson). 4 

5. The annual gathering organised by Iswar 






Chandra Gupta, where on the 1st Baishakh of each 


year (the Bengali New Year's Day) people of all 


. classes used to come together and were diverted by 
Uer. programmes got up for the occasion. ^ 


= 6. The Bengal Social Science Association ` 
founded on the 22nd January 1867. The inaugural 
meeting w pe held in the Metcalfe Hall when H. 
verley pend iw. Chand 2 tra were elected 
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social science in Calcutta where patient i nvestiga- 
tion might be made to enquire about facts as a basis ` 
for legislation. Hence the origin of the association 
of which the object was—‘‘ to promote social deve- 
lopment in the Presidency of Bengal by uniting 
Europeans and Indians in the collection, arrange- 
ment and classification of facts bearing on the social, 
intellectual and moral condition of the people." 
Among other papers there was one—'* Female Occu- * 
pations in Bengal ’’—read on the 30th. January, 
1868, by Babu Girish Chunder Ghose of the Bengali. 
Its meetings were advertised in the J — Daily 

News in 1869. " Ti 

(In conclusion, let us repeat that all these 
societies, tiémselv es the products of European 
thought, attempted to prepare the mind of the people 
jo receive that thought and also to think on the same 
A lines. -The remarkable nature of these associations 
| may be realised if it is remembered how unique they 
| = .. were in their time, how there had been nothing like 
E Tm them in the previous centuries and how they — D 
he assimilation of new thoughts and m 
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products of such ideas, they were in some way con- 
nected with them—either, as a practical consequence 

they were translated into action—or, they were in- 
augurated to combat such heretical tendencies. — — | 


z (a) Religious. 


(1) CHRISTIAN MISSIONS. 


First, let us consider the Christian Missions. 
The idea of sending out a mission to India, or for 
that matter to Bengal, was by no means new ; refer- 
ence has already been made to Kiernander. the first 
Protestant missionary who came to Bengal from 
South India whence he was ousted the French, 
and who, on coming to Calcutta, received the patron- 
age of Lord Clive. But the process of conversion 
had been going on since the coming of the. Portu- 
guese.* In 1775, there arrived a second mission 
from Halle, but practically it did very little. In 
*1789, Reverend Abraham "Thomas Clarke was 
sent to Calcutta by the Christian Knowledge Society 
but he received employment under the Government 
and was lost to the cause. Mr. Thomas had come 
to India previously to this. In 1792, the Baptist 
Missionary Society had been formed and next year 
Rev. Dr. Carey and Mr. Thomas arrived at Cal- -+ 
cutta. With the arrival of Dr. Carey the work of 
“the mission began in right earnest. He settled at 
first in Maldah and began to work in the neighbour- 
ing places. He was followed b de by his valued 
h Agi ji, * ore é v 
> Th — wre the first to bring Christianity to. Bengal: 


7 advent rers ,... enslaved their captives and convert 
ristianit hs Consus Report, 1921, Vol. V, Part I, p. 169. 
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associates— Ward, Brunsdon, Grant and Marsh- 
man, who formed a group by themselves at 
Serampore. Carey was attached to the College ot 
Fort William after this, and his work there was 
important from the point of view of the Bengali 
language and literature, but he was not wholly lost 
to mission work. The vernacular dialect was a 
powerful weapon. In all ages religious reformers 

€ it convenient to preach their new doctrine in 
the vernacular. Buddha, Wyclif and Luther are 

examples on the point. The Portuguese mission- 
aries realised the importance of this and prepared 
handbooks to train young novitiates in the verna- 
cular. In 1801, Carey translated the New Testa- 
ment into Bengali, in 1809 he did the same service 
with reference to the Old Testament. The transla- 
tion of the Bible was considered a very valuable work, 
and Dr. Buchanan, Mr. Udney, and Rev. David 

Brown constituted a corresponding Committee for 

the purpose. In 1809, the funds of the Committee 

were increased from £200 to £500, and Henry = 

Martyn and Thomason were added to the list - 

of members. In 1811 was established the Calcutta 

Bible Society. It acted as a stimulus to the cause 

of vernacular translation and, as a necessary corol- 

lary, to that of textual criticism. We may realise 

"its activity when we remember that between the 

» years 1811 and 1849 it issued 602,266 copies of | 

|. vernacular Scriptures, in whole or in part, of which 

one-fourth * in Bengali. To understand the 
advance ad lang age had made in these years one 

— e t Ellerton or Carey and to refer 

parison. "There had. bres: Fah | 
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Rs. 24 in 1811 would require only Rs. 6 in 
1849. DA 
= The Bible did not take up all the energy of 

these Missionaries; they were better organised in 
the process of time. In 1813 the Indian Epis- 
copate had been established and Rev. T. F. Middle- 
ton, the First Bishop of Calcutta, came to India 
next year. 'lThere has been a steady increase in the 
number of workers since then. About 1816, the 
Church Missionary Society had 24 stations in ia, 
of which 10 were situated in the Bengal Presidency. 
'* Instruct the young, preach to the adults, and dis- 
tribute religious books '" was their programme of 
work. Accordingly, to execute the last item  effi- 
ciently, a society was formed in 1823 to compose 
and distribute religious tracts. This was called the 
Calcutta Tract Society. We give below a list of 
tracts in Bengali distributed in 1823 :— | | 


Memoir of Fatik Chand. 
4 Mental reflection and enquiry after salvation. 
Christ's Sermon on the Mount. 
Harmony of the Four Gospels—Parts III- VI. 
Life of William Kelly. 
Dialogue between a Durwan and a Malee. 
t n History of Christ, the Saviour of the World. 
* «= Dialogue betwéen Ram Hari and Shaddha. 
ee Oy the Nature of God. | 
a Dialog E md a um and a Native 
Pr EM * m: > Gentleman. 
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Scripture Extracts 
The Picture Room. 
Catechism, 1st. 
Catechism, 2nd. i 
Watt's first Catechism. 
From the first number to the issue of the last report 
78 tracts were published in Bengali, out of a total 
of 120. 
ev. Mr. Dulíf's work in the field of education s 
“has already been detailed. It was he who worked 
among the intelligentsia of the Hindu population, and 
all his first converts were young men with brillant 
prospects, who left their family for the sake of 
religion. Of these, Rev. K. M. Banerji won 
distinction in his later career. The progress of the 5 
| missions may be easily imagined when we remember 
that in 1852, there were 81,850 students in the 
Missionary Schools compared with 142,952 in 1872 ; 
and in the year 1854, a distinguished writer in the 
"Calcutta Review thus describes the condition of the | 
Missions :—'' We hear of some 400, more or less 
educated, intelligent, active and zealous European 
Missionaries, engaged day and night in doing their 4 
philanthropical works, establishing them elves in 
the land, having formed no fewer than 3! stations, | 
where they generally erect permanent buildings, 





Parables. 
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pee - 7 no fewer than 2,000 schools which contain | above * 
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engaged in acting on the minds of the people, teach- 
ing in the schools, preaching and distributing books 
innumerable in the bazar, and at the melas or in 
various noted places,—as well as journeying about 
the village—pursuing their work of propagandism— 
spending on this work not far short of £200,000 
sterling per annum." But to-day the judgment of 
the critic is worthy of serious consideration. In 
the Census Report, 1921, p. 167, we reagd— 
'" Christianity has made but little impression upon — 
the population of Bengal when measured by the num- 

ber of converts who have been made. The number 

of Christians is but 31 per 10,000 of the population, 

less than one in 300, and among Indians only one 

in 356. ‘The total in Bengal, 149,069 is only one 

in 320 of the Christians in India, for the proportion 

of the total population which Christians form is 

very much higher in Southern India. . . . 
Christians are more numerous in Central Bengal 

than in other divisions of the province mainly by 

reason of a large number found in Calcutta and the 
24-Parganas. . . . It will be seen that the largest 

body of Cibrintians is in Caleutta. To this body 
Europeans and Anglo-Indians subscribe rather more 

than two-thirds. The 24-Parganas, and Dacca, are 

the only districts outside it which hold more than 
10,000, though. . . .'' etec., etc. f 





| There were newspapers and magazines started 
by Christians—the Vernacular Press thus conti- 
nuing the instructions given in the school. The 
Digdarshan was based on Penny and Saturday 
Magazines as its model, and propaganda was carried 
onthe, form of sermons, dialogues, and anecdotes 
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from the Bible. In the Bangabandhu, a magazine 
in the latter part of the centüry under Christian 
management, it is remarkable how the paper bears 
the impress of Bankim Chandra’s influence—a few 
lines from the Bande Mataram are quoted as its 
motto, and there is an article aq «fq3 peba Iati 
esta, i.e. Bankim Babu s  Krishnacharitra 
versus Khrishtacharitra. 
kad " 
Thus we see how the Christian Missions, by 
establishing an Indian Episcopate, translating the 
Scriptures, publishing and distributing religious 
tracts, starting schools and colleges for the educa- 
tion of the young, were eager and energetic in their 
work of conversion. Their attempts evoked great 
opposition—both from the orthodox and the liberal 
sections of the Hindu population. ; 


_ (ii) Tug Braumo SAMAJ. 


- 


But the Brahmo Samaj. did not owe its origin 
to that. Raja Ram Mohan Ray's life was a quest 
for truth from his very early years. When he was 
16, this quest for truth led him to Tibet. Tt was 
this striving after truth which did not allow him to 
settle down to a life of comparative ease after his 
official career in 1814, when he came down to Cal- 
cutta. During his stay in Calcutta from 1814 to 


1830 he was connected with the Ep movements. 
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in the political aspirations not only of his country 
but also of lands fam away from his native shore. 
But more vital still was themew way of worship—so 
different from his contemporaries; he was Op- 
posed to the conventional Hindu worship of gods 
and goddesses, opposed to the caste system, opposed 
to the Suttee which he helped to abolish. He was 
4 Vedantist and his years of stay at Calcutta were 
occupied with preaching the monotheistic doctrines 
of the Vedanta. In 1828, he started a Upasana- 
sabha. So far all was right; there had been no 
western influence except the congregational system 
of worship which he favoured ; on the contrary Ram 
Mohan's papers—he had his own organs to preach 
his views—were anti-missionary in their tone and 





ideas. The Raja left India in 1830, and after 





spending 3 years in England and in France died in 
1833. After him the movement was guided by 
Dwarka Nath Tagore and Ram Kanta Vidyavagish, 
but it could not make much of a headway. On the 
ith Paus of 1843, Maharshi Debendra Nath Tagore 
with about 20 companions was initiated formally 
into the Brahmo religion. The Maharshi drew his 
spiritual nourishment from the Upanishads, and 
besides questioning the infallibility of the Vedas and 
ignoring the sanctity of caste in the conduct of 


i divine worship—steps which he was persuaded to 


take by Akshay Kumar—made no departure from the 
existing traditions of Hindu Society. There was 
ho E rp division as yet etween his followers and 


the orti x section. of the Hindus—consequentl y 


' feelings exi xisted. 16 “was E3 Keshab 
D 4 sh peto lis legacy 
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hved to see two splits in the new sect which he 
did so much—and who like him ?—to create. 
Keshab could not boast of being Iree Irom any 
western influence. He thought and asserted—the 
Bible was indispensable to man. ) (Keshab Charita, 
p. 2.) He learnt the highest truths from Christian 
scriptures, English history and European science. 
Shakespeare, Milton, and Young were his favourite 
poets. When he was only 18, 19 or 20, Young's 
Night Thoughts sustained him and fed his passionate 
mood. (In 1859, he opened a Brabma Vidyalaya in 
sinduriapati where he began to teach theology in 
English. T Debendra Nath's medium was Bengal 
and IXeshab's English.) Morrell, Cousin, Hamilton, 
Parker, Newman were his theological masters ; 
intuition, revelation, penance, reverend, brother— 
these terms were bodily and in significance imported 
from bhe western masters. He also organised 
preachers for missionary work—an order of brother- 
hood was long forgotten in Bengal. He tried to 
give a scientific interpretation of these, and fully 





admitted the western influence on him. He was in 


“close correspondence with Unitarians like Newman ^ 


across the seas. C During his service at the Bank 
of Bengal he used to compose small tracts in English. 
There is a portrait of Keshab Chandr@ Sen, in the 


Victoria Memorial Hall, where he stands with tris 7 
Bible, the Avesta, the Rigveda and the Qi l < 


beside him; this illustrates theseclectie nature [e 


. CThc great influence he exerted on his M 
—— helped much to ‘popularise western | 
natters of theology) And out — 
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the term Sadharan indicates—authority and tradi- 
uon have no more any sway—the Sadharan Samaj 
prides itself on being guided solely by reason. 


(iii) NEo-HiNDvisM. 


The many oppositions which Hinduism had 
encountered made it look to the efficiency of its own 
constitution and called for the establishment of new 
organisations. In the beginning of the century 
when the missionary activity was not so prominent, ME 
when Raja Ram Mohan's new mode of worshipping 
the Supreme God had not many followers, this call 
was not so urgent. But the interests of the Hindus 
were zealously guarded by such leaders as Raja 
Radha Kanta Dev and Ram Kamal Sen. "Thus we 
find that when Sir Edward Hyde East, in the in- 
formal meeting leading to the foundatior the 
Hindu College, mentions the name of Raja Ram 
Mohan as one of the members, all the other people 
holding orthodox views without whose co-operation 

. the success of the project seemed an absurdity, made 
» known their refusal to work conjointly with him.” 
~ In this emergency, Ram Mohan, with — 
. Self-effacement, withdrew from the committee. 
We also know.that popular songs were composed con- 
` demning the mischievous (as it seemed to the 
orthodox party) action of the Raja in worshipping 
one God after his ** new-fangled(?) "" theory. There 
. Was opposition offered to the Christian Missionaries 
and papers started for the purpose. There was som 
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College boys might renounce their religion in favour 
of free-thinking or Christianity. Hence the removal 
of Derozio from the Hindu College staff. When 
Duff took the field, he challenged Pramatha 
Nath Dev, a rich and enthusiastic Hindu gentleman 
to prove the superiority of Hinduism. , There were * 
numerous fights in the residence of Mathura Mohan 
sen of Jorabagan. 

The Hindu College boys organised the Hindu 
Theophilanthropic Society and the first meeting was 
held at the residence of Kissory Chand Mitra, 
the Secretary of the society, on the 10th February, 
1843. Its object was to teach the Hindus to worship 
God in spirit and in truth, and to enforce those ; 
sacred and moral duties which man owes to his 
Maker, and to his fellow-man. Its campaign was 

ah against Hindu idolatry and it sought to preach sound 
and enlightened views of the Supreme Being. "The 
meetings were to be held once every month when 
discourses were given in English and Bengali on . 
the nature and attributes of the Deity and general, 
" moral, and religious principles. — also held within 
"its scope the preparation and publication of Bengali — 
. tracts on moral and religious subjects and the re- ` ` 
dit printing of Bengali and Sanskrit works of a like s 
* nature. The attendance was fairly representative, 
2. Dr. Diff, Rev. K. M. Baffrji, a. Kumar P 
= Dutta, Ram Gopal Ghose, Iswar Chandra Gupta 
3 and others came and spoke in the meetings. 
j^ Evidently, it was a move on the part of the Libera i 
, ctio of the community. F 
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patronage of Raja Radha Kanta Dev.* But more t 
remarkable than that, is what may be called the T 
Gita movement, for want of a better expression M 7 
Among others we may mention Pandit Sasadhar 
Tarkachudamani, who wrote a treatise on the subject 

and who belenged to the extreme section of the 
orthodox party; there mwas Bankim Chandra 
Chatterji, the distinguished novelist and man of 
letters, to whom Bengali literature owes so much, 

who neither renounced Krishna nor followed the 
orthodox school but tried to interpret his life in the 

light of reason and history through the journal 
Prachür ; there was the Arvya Miss 
school whére the teaching of the Gita was Gom 
sory; and lswar Chandra Vidyasagar, usually so 
reticent on religious questions, when pressed rather 
hard, would recommend the study of and obedience 
to the Gita. Towards the end of the century, in 
the eighties, the * Lord Gauranga " movement, 
a clear s f the west, also made some 
noise ; last, though by no means the least, comes 
thé Ram Krishna Mission which sent its mission- 
ies to Europe and America, and preached Vedanta 








which, it asserts, is the common meeting ground of 


„all reli ions.; In this connection, it will not do to 


omit to mention 4 hudeb — Mukerjee, - whose 
“power of synthesis was 





ittle short c ofthe marvellous, 
and whose cultural Hinduism is in sharp contrast 
with Bankim  Chandra's political Hinduism, and 
though. he did not belong to any particular movement 
he nin the We school and gi rod rational 
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explanation of his belief— prescribing courses of 

conduct in the family and society, to the nineteenth 

century anglicised_ Bengali Hindus.\) Raj Narayan 

Basu, Chandra Nath Basu and Akshay Chandra 

Sarkar who wrote generally in favour of Hinduism, 

are lesser lights in comparison with the above. ; 
From the above survey of the Christian 

Missions, the Brahmo Samaj, and the Hindu revival- 

ist movement, we may partly, if not in a full ; 


measure, realise the currents of thought which 2 
agitated the public of the day. The issues are not 
yet dead, but still vital ahd full of significance for 
life and literature of the times. 
— * 
(bh Soctal.? 
f 
The religious movements which threw voung ; 
Bengal into so much agitation could not but be at- d 
tended by corresponding social movements im the -— 
Hindu society where there were specifie rules , 


professing a different creed. Difficulty was felt in € 
regard to those who renounced their traditional 
religion and embraced Christianity or Brahmoism— - 
specially the former of these. At first they were 3 
legally debarred from the rights of inheritance. The s 
bar was, however, removed by an act of legislature, < 
“The converts from Hinduism wére not only - 


of their legal rights—it was a — —— | 
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them to renounce their religion, it was argued, 
there should be nothing to prevent them from revert- 
mg to the folds of the Hindu Society, in case they 
happened to change their minds. Accordingly 
there was in circulation a small tract signed by about 
100 orthodox Brahmin Pandits advocating the 
measure of receiving such people back after due à 
penance had been performed and admitting that it 
was quite consistent with the injunctions laid down 
in the Shastras. There was for the pursuance of 
thig measure a Patitoddhar Sabha which would meet 
at the residence of Shib Chandra Mallik of 
Amratola, Calcutta. - E & 

After the abolition of the Suttee rite, the _ 
question of widow-remarriage came to the front, 
nnd the opposition offered by the orthodox section to 
the proposed step may be illustrated by various in- 
cidents, of which the following is a specimen. 
About the year 1845; Moti Lal Seal, it is said, 
offered a gift of Rs. 10,000 (ten thousand) to any 
Hindu who should dare to marry a widow of his 
own fait. Moti Babu, in one of the meetings held 

= to request the people belonging to the orthodox 
party to petition to the Government asking them to 
remove all legal hindrances, met with a rebuff; 


—- 








‘ , - . = > " e - 
e y would rather sign a petition for freely burning m. 
up their widows as was the cüstome in the good old - 





days before 1829. But the tide turned when Iswar 
Chandra Vidyasagar entered the field and showed 
by quoting chapter and verse from the Hindu law 
bodks that widow-k 
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village to village ; even cloths had their borders print- 
ed with reference to the newly proposed measures, 
quoting lines from these songs. Vidyasagar's book, 


fara fede ews sen So fe4d—24- JEF 
materially helped the cause. Within one week of 
its publication, the first edition of 2,006 copies was 
exhausted ; and the next edition of three thousand 
copies, was also sold out very early. Petitions 
'ontaining signatures of numerous persons belong- / 
ing to various sections were sent up, and through: 








the advocacy of the Hon'ble J. P. Grant, Mhe 





Widow Remarriage Act—the Act NN of 1856— B 
was passed. For his help in lurtherance of the 
measure, Mr. Grant received a public address. — * 

The curse of Kulinism, or polygamy for the A 
Kulin Brahmins, had long been felt. Vidyasagar s 
name is associated with the movement which aimed 
at its removal. His treatise—Bahy-Vivaha—is a 
historical account of Bengali"Brahmins and shows 
up the grossness of their attitude towards women in 
.to be in » 
no wise better tàn dumb domestic animals. In 
his attempt, at reform, V idyasagar did not stand 
alone. The .exertions of Rash Behari Sarma, 
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a writer of popular — ind 

toured through ages of Eastern Bengal, “sing | 

ing SUHEB composed by him for the oceasion—prea B Y 
5 us custom ; two ex iracts are — 








2| Cota orsi, «qoi ceri, AÀ Wicca Coals FT | 
( ceitel ) certo a, face SITE Ba | 
( catora ) Bef cota, fas oor, « Ad CfA, e MHS CofA, 
(errat) eret coto, «eibi fara Cm AHI 


Moreover, in 1855, certain enlightened Benga- ? 
lis of Calcutta and its suburbs submitted a joint peti- | 
tion to the Legislative Council for an aet against | 
this institution. of polygamy. Another petition, 
largely signed. by the orthodox Pandits of the 
— Bengal and recommending the abolition of 
the^custom by. an act of legislature, was sent by 
Raj Mohan Ray, a Zemindar of Dacca. One 
of these petitions was signed by more than twenty 
thousand people. The movement continued for - - 
about 20 years; it did not receive the legislative 
support which was at first expected, but the people's 
views had wr through education, and the econo- 
mic question alsowdemanded greater .attention, 


pw all - GS. AD a the custom may be 
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aie net at the present time. 
or the evils which attended English duet 


E. in its initial stage was drink from which not 
even the illustrious men leaders nc uestions of 
E were exempt. In li owever, the 
Bengal ‘Temperance Society wa J by. Peary 
Sarkar ti ) counterae the dency and the 
t. practice of Young Beng 4 in this direction. It had 
. two. organs to dissemin te us views—one in Eng- 
h and the other. in Deng w Well-wisher and 
Hit lon, with the legisla- 
out in the last 
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e 
k (It should not be presumed that the movements 
described above must have been the results of Eng- 
lish education"or organised by people imbued with i 
western ideas, but it must be ‘conceded that ( the 
principles of monogamy, of widow-remarriage, of a 
. temperance society for the eradication of the drink 
-. evil that have been widely current in Europe had 
been accepted in this country after considerable 
1 opposition D » P 


* a "^ ""* (5 Political, 


Political consciousness was not a new thing 
with the Hindus. It was bound to come with the 
loss of political power. It was present in Ram 
Mohan whose sense of it was so strong that he 
could glory in the emancipation of other lands far 
away. After him, Derozio's love for India e - 
ed in vigorous verse had no doubt its share in form- 
ing this consciougness in Young Bengal. The study 
of history of other countries must have stimulated 
it. Tara Chand. Chakravarti’s Quill, an English 
organ, helpéd to keep`alive the embers of politic 
| fire and oy 
ing critici 


-The Ai: towards, a political — Af 
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on account of outbreaks of famine that drew 

his attention. His object was to stir up national 

* consciousness and he lectured at Maniktala Garden 

House of the late Shrikissen Singh, 31, Fouzdari 


: Balakhana, etc. He hada great faith i he efficacy 


of educating the British public on Indian matters. * 
“he old Hindu College boys gathered round ` 


him and his speeches stirred them and the India 
à Society was established on the 20th April, 1843, > 
with the British India Society of England, formally 
; established 4- years before (1839), as its model. f=" | 
Bengal began to take an interest. in polities nd 
Ram Gopal Ghose's career took a new direction 
By speech and writing, he made his voice felt ón 
^ al important occasions;—in the Town Hall Meet- — 
ing of the 24th December, 1847, where he silenced O 
three prominent English barristers by his skilful 
arguments and persuasive eloquence and carried his. 
point; regarding the proposed removal of the Hindu 
Burning Ghat from Nimtolla, when he made a very 
effectual protest; against the European opposition 
to certain ** Draft Acts commonly called Black 
) Acts " when his performance evoked the vindic- 
live vehemence of his European opponents. 
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Clemency Policy, | when that policy was severely 
criticised by European residents in India and when 
Bengal seemed. to be speechless and powerless be- 

fore the blind wrath of infuriated Englishmen 
goaded on to revenge by the horrors of the mutiny. 
Canning himself would, it ig said. consult the 1 
Patriot regularly and attach to it much importance * | 
as the organ of Indian opinion. Nor should we for- \ 
get the yeoman service rendered by him in con- 
nection with the Indigo Commission. (* sem 
afi cater. aaa sti matta”  ' Harish died 
untimely and Long was sentenced to imprisonmen# 
d —thus ran the popular song.  Harish Chandra 
was cut off at 39 in 1861. Shambhu Chandra’s 
was a journalistic career—he edited the Sumdáchàr- : 
i-Hindusthani of Lucknow, the Hindu Patriot, and 

the Mukherjee's Magazine which later on was named 

the Reis and Rayat. He also worked in various 
other capacities—as Minister of Hill Tipperah, Poli- 

tical Adviser to the Nawab-Nazim of Bengal; Perso- 

®nal Assistant to the*"Nawab of Rampur. Shambhu 
Chandra and Kristo Das were life-long fr 
the subsequent career of Kristo Das Pal was almost 
identified wi .the successful conduct of the. Hindu j 
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Patriot led the — round the 
Tibert B in this connection it be suff- 
^ -  eient to glànce at those men of letters w who tried to 





rouse a sense of political nationalism in Bengal * 
— thang writings =B nkin dra, Dina 
Bs bL »hushan ; nki 
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William Wallace to the Bengali public.* We 
may also note that there has been, since the eight- 
les, a movement towards the improvement of indi- 
genous industries and this movement had been 
[ostered by the Hindu Mela, when Rabindra Nath 
was a young nans. It was in 1896, that the first 
Bengal Provincial Conference was. held at Krish- 
nagar where speeches were made in Bengali for the 


^ first — 
M. As the Bri iih Indian Association had become 


in coürse of time the organisation of the landed aris- 
(Ocracy of the Province, in 1876 was started a new — 
society called the Indian Association which 15 still 
flourishing and which has done useful work in 
a spreading political ideas among the intelligentsia. 
| At first it was suggested that the association. showld J 
be named Bengal Association. (/ But Mazzini, the 
Italian patriot, had taught the ideal of unity and the 
Indian patriots saw tfe vision of a United India. 
They gi named it the Indian Association.) 


| The c on of the Cofigress came from Mr. 
m Hume. It was he who suggested to Lord Dufferin, 
T the advisability of there being a central « 
4 3 body « ntlemen . "would". come to- 
| ge | ier from time to time and. discùss socia 
under the presidentship of the ac istrative head 
of the province where they would meet. Lord , 
'. N Dufferin rather favoured the idea of their being an | 
)pos ba rty in the eountry which might criti- — 
e Go vernment uw sé and the conduct of the” 
— Loi r the elticiency of publie T 
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services. When the idea was accordingly circulat- 
ed to the leaders, they took it up eagerly and decid- 
ed to hold at Poona a gathering of representatives 
from various parts of India duri ing the Christmas holi- 
days, to promote mutual intercourse and to discuss 
the programme for the next year. (The. first Con- 


' gress was held at Bombay, not Poona where there 


was an outbreak of cholera. The second Congress 
met at Calcutta. ) To these gatherings sympathetic 
Englishmen would come and take part in the dis- 
cussions that ensued. George Yule, Sir William 
Wedderburn and Alfred Webb were elected Presi- 
dents in the 4th, 5th and 10th sessions. 
Bradlaugh, a famous and active member of the 
Parliament, was present in the 5th Congress and 
was hailed with joy. In these years, topics like 
the following occupied the attention of the 


* leaders :— 


1. Reconstitutiongand gradual Indianis- 
ation of the Public services. 

2. Separation of the Judicial and the 
Executive. 

The Arms Act. 

The.growing poverty,of the country. 

The question of Indian labour on the 
Indenture system. 

The leaders looked forward to the Parliament 


ote co 


' to remedy the evils which the country suffered from. 


Their idea is frankly expressed in the Prachar of 
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* 

BSomebody must stand up in the Parliament 
and state our grievances and our wants, for nobody 
but the Parliament may do us any good. '' 

An office was opened in England for propa- 
ganda work with a paper, the India, for its 
organ. Surendra Nath's was the outstandisg perso- 
nality of the times. Reading his autobiography, 
A Nation it Making, penned towards the close of 
his career, we find that he had been largely inspired 
by western ideals and that he had been all along 
accustomed to look up to the west. In this he was 
only moving with the best thinkers of the times.. 


Speaking of Kristo Das Pal and others, he said, 
the new school of politicians, fresh from their con- 
tact with the West, familiar with Western methods 
and imbued with the Western spirit, left the beaten 
track and extended the scope of their work by direct 
appeals to the educated community and even to the 
masses. The new id@als and the new methods 
moved the people, and imparted to them an impulse 
that bore fruit in the manifold activities of an 
awakened national life." * This is . Surendra * 
.Nath's reading of the political movement. And 
what about his own attitt en about to start 
the boycott agitation im Beni, the organizers of- 
the movement commissioned — to con= 




















sult *' some English friends as to whether. they - 
* would advise such a resolution and what should be 
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measure and for a particular object was proposed. 
The ** moderate '' party, whose great representative 
Sir Surendra, Nath was, has always stood and even 
now stands for grafting English parliamentary poh- 
tics on the soil of this country. 
Sterner ideas and ideals have daminated the 
, political field since; the Partition of Bengal in 1905 
roused the opposition of the people and its conscious- 
ness of its own power—and though the partition 
has been annulled, the antagonism called forth by . 
it has not toned down in any considerable degree. 
Politics is no longer a resort for fashionable and 
educated gentlemen of position and English educa- 
" tion; even school boys and poor men have taken it 
up, rightly or wrongly, as their life's vocation and 
have freely given their life's blood to the cause. 
It is the dominant question of the day and has cast 
into shadow everything else, though it may be for 
a short while. Hence the importance of attending 
l the clear western impress which is manifest in 
K the department of politics. In tracing the growth 
1 —— of the extremist „outlook, Sir Surendra Nath in his 
_ “reminiscences emphasisés the nature of this impres- 
. sion. Says he: '' Our fathers, the first fruits of. < 
v English education, were violently pro-British. They | ~ - 
could see no flaw in the civilisation or the culture 
of the West. They were charmed by its novelty 
and its strangeness. The enfranchisement of the r 
individual, the substitution of the right of private ^ ~ 
X judgment in place of traditional authority, a 
,altation of duty over custom, all eame with the 
an $a ddenness of a dde A an Oriental pegple dis 
ho | obligation than the 
sage and of — 
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traditron,..........(.Eiverything English was good— 
even the drinking of brandy was a virtue; everything 
not English was to be viewed with suspicion. It 
was obvious that this was a passing phase of the 
youthful mind of Bengal jand that this temperament 
had concealed in it the seeds of its own decay and 
eventual extinction. In due time came the reaction, 
and with a sudden rush. And from the adoration of 
all things Western, we are now in the whirlpool of 
a movement that would recall us back to our an- 
cient civilisation, and our time-honoured ways and 
customs, untempered by the impact of the ages that 
have rolled by and the forces of modern life, now so 
supremely operative in shaping the destinies of man- 
kind.''* (The boycott movement over the Partition 
of Bengal, the Anti-Circular Society, the Dawn 
Society, the Home Rule agitation, the revolutionary 
activities, the Non-co-operation Movement with civil 
disobedience to fall back upon as its ultimate step— 
in all these the western influence is visible on the 
surface, and though they are not wholly due to it 


“they are largely indebted to the ideas of the French 
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Revolution, the Irish Home Rule agitation, the 
Young Italy movement, and the Civil Disobedience 
theories of Thoreau and Tolstoy.) If terms mean 
anything the significance of the incorporation of 
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as moulding the public movements of the times in 
Bengal. In social, religious and political matters, 
our thoughts as they now are owe a good deal to the 
west. Interests of truth and justice require us to 
admit that.» 


V. In the Law Courts. 


One of the important centres of influence in 
social life is*the Law Court which, as civilisation 
advances, seems to be as necessary as human nature’s 
daily food and where even people MU would have 

t been otherwise untouched by new idéas pick them 
| up as they seek the legal redréss of their grievances. 
The unsettled nature of Bengal, and for that matter 
India, in the latter half of the eighteenth century, 
was in striking contrast to the spectacle which it now 
presents. 'lhere was no uniformity of legal proce- 
dure in the country prior to the British rule ; and 


di his was a great disadvantage both for the people 
ind the rulers, specially the latter, as for the success- 
a _ ful administration of the land they required a 
=- knowledge of the peculiar manners and customs of 
4 very small areas. In some cases, the local Puncha- 
|». yat had its full sway ; the priesthood, like the clergy 
hz in England, who were not easily deprived of their 
2 - legal benefit, was held sacred ; the minor officials in 
x a ed M cases used their authority in legislating 
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extreme penalty of law and was actually hanged, it 
camé as a rude shock to Bengal to find a Brahmin 
so ''seurvily '' used : many immediately left Calcutta 
and swam to the other side of the Ganges. as they 
would no more live in British territory where, they 
said, the rights of the Brahmins vere ol at all res- 
pected. Nothing could better Mustrate the disparity 
that existed in those days 1 al procedure in the 
two countries, England and India. . 

On their first coming to power, the English 
were not very eager to implant English institutions 
on the soil Of India ; they would take their cue from 
the Pandits and the' Maulavis and enforce the deci- 
sion given by them. But the Pandits and the 
Maulavis might be led by sinister influences ; not 












even an intimate knowledge of the law books of the 


country could prevent it; and intimate knowledge 
could not be reasonably expected from every one of 
the Company's servants. Hence, as time passed on, 
the Government felt it its duty to legislate ; B. 
guiding idea being that '' it is a primary and essen- 
tial duty of every just government towards its sub- 
jects to publish and enforce an equitable system of 
law adapted to their actual condition and circum- 
stances.’ The proposed code would, therefore, have 
to consider the actual condition of the people and 
the circumstances of the country, to take into ac- 
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to compile a digest on the model of the Pandects of 
Justinian. But nothing was done, though the 
necessity of giving uniform laws to the extensive 
dependencies of the British Empire in India had 
been long felt and recognised. 


In the middle of 1835, the Indian Law Com- 
mission was appointed for the purpose. It will not 
be out of place to note here how Macaulay in his 
attempt to abolish legal inequalities between Euro- 
peans and Indians was assailed with opposition. His 
object was to remedy a great defect in Section 107 
of the Charter of 1813, and at the special request of 
thc Governor-General in Council, and with the un- 
animous approval of the Indian Law Commission- 

* ers, the Act XI of 1836 was passed. From his offi- 
cial correspondence in this connection, the follow- 
ing passages may be cited as illustrative of his men- 

"its tality at this time :— 


'" The principle on which we proceeded was 
that the system ought, as far as possible, to be uni- 
form ; that no distinction ought to be made between 
. one Glass of people and another, except in cases 

“where it could be clearly made out that such a dis- 
tinction was necessary to the pure and efficient ad- 
ministration of justice. '' f 


'* On what ground is it that we are to make a 
<finction between the Englishmen and the 
'ativ es? On what ground are we to say that an in- 
— ferior kind of justice, such as can,be p from 
=  dependent-judges, is good enough for a a hundred 
millions Be our fellow-creatures, but that » we must 
have a purer sc afe aem ms countrymen ?'' 
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In paragraph 23 of his last Minute on the 
subject, we come across the following :— 


"lam not desirous to exempt the English 
settler from any evil under which his Hindu neigh- 
bour suffers.* I am sorry that there should be such 
evils, but, while they exist, I wish that they should 
be felt, not only by the mute, the effeminate, the 
helpless, but by the noisy, the bold and the power- 


Lui 
In paragraph 26 of the same document he 
writes sarcastically, æ 


'" We were enemies to freedom because we 
would not suffer a small white aristocracy to domi- 
neer over millions.” - » 


At the close of 1837, the Indian Law Commis- 
sion submitted their reports with the drafts of laws 
which they had prepared. But such was the mag- 
nitude of the task, and the responsibility of carrying 

out their suggestions so great, that it was considered 
necessary to benefit by the experience and delibera- 
tions of the judicia! officers of all parts of the British 
Empire, before taking any legislative action. The 
Royal Commissioners. in London submitted their 
reports in 1845, 1855 and 1856. All the plans and 
suggestions that had been received on the subject 
were revised by the Hon'ble Sir Barnes Peacock, 
the Chief Justice of the Calcutta High Court—*ind 
his re ort was ready by the end of 1856. In that 
year was read for the first time' in. the Legislative 
iuncil his Act for supplying the British Govern- 
ent in India with a new Penal Code—a- code of 
ivil and Criminal Procedure, which proposed to 
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weld all the '' jarring, bewildering outgrowth of 
Hindu, Mussalman, Company's and common law ” 
into one uniform system. 


The effect of this on the country can now be : 
felt in the growing sense of democracy and the ten- 
dency to abolish all privileges attaching to particu- 


lar situations in life—whether acquired by birth or i 
worth ; to view man as man, devoid of any extra- 
neous accomplishment. h 


One indirect result of the law courts may be 
mentioned here. There 3 resuscitation of the 
Sanskrit Smriti literature in the nineteenth cen- 
tury, which seems to have been due to the impulse for 
training Hindus in their own laws nd customs 
prior to their westernisation, whence to Christianity 
seemed to be but a step. Our proposition finds sup- - + 
port in the introduction to the Smritidarpan com- 
piled by Viswanath Mitra in 1858 and revised by 
Mahamahopadhyay  Thakurdas  'lTarkachudamani, 
from which the following passage ts cited :— ~ 
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customs of those foreign countries. Many lose caste 
by giving up the customs and practices of their own 
community and religion, under the influence of 
those alien faiths, People overlook this cause and 
circulate the damaging report against those of a 
different faith that they are interfering with our re- 
ligion. They do not consider that they themselves 
are the cause of this.” 
f The other great change in the law courts was 
the discontinuance of Persian and Urdu and the 
adoption of Bengali as the court. langwape. The 











bad - 
continuance of Persian Urdu up to the regime 

. of Lord William Bentinck seems to be due to the 

— then civilians being fond of using that sort of 
phraseology ası result of their grounding in thse 
languages. Bengali replaced them, but still the | 
language of the law courts is a corrupt form, abound- 


ing in words and phrases which poirit unmistakably . 

to their Persian source. Such language is peculiar 

to the province of law and is not in use in any other | 
department. The importance of this will be recog- 
nised when it is remembered how far the English 
courts of law went to raise the East Midland dialect * 
to the position of the standard language of England. 3- 
“We find thus that in the law courts also there 

.. were influencing causes, that the codification of the 

= Civil, and Criminal Procedure helped to foster the 4 
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growth of*a sense A rud and of democracy in the ec. 
ideas of the r eople ; that the disc ntinuance of Per- 2. 


sian mear it mo e importance, at any rate less neg- | 
le ct of the Beng zah language. When we think of the. * 
aw holds in the minds of the people, - 
 üpprecia > in a ju: ; measure the influence 
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^VI. The Press as a Vehicle of Western Though. 


- The press has been one of the active agencies 
which have helped very much in the dissemination 4 
* of new ideas and in discussing the gateways of 
western influence it comes up next for considera- 
tion. je 


CL CThe vear 1778 saw the introduction of the Ben- 


| N 


gali typography.) In that year Sir Charles Wilkins, 
the noted Sanskrit scholar, made a set of Bengali 
tvpes with his own hands and taught the art later on 
to Panchanan, an Indian blacksmith, who was an 
asset to the Serampore missionaries. From that day 
to this is a far cry. The printing press has been a 
powerful weapon in the hands of the people, and has E 
brought about nothing short of a revolution in the 4 
matter of literary production which has been in- | 
creased manifold due to its extensive and strenuous 
working. In the days when it was unknown, even 
works of great merit could have but a very narrow. 
circulation, confined only. to particular localities * 
Many poets would try their hands at the same sub- 
‘ject, and thus there would be numerous versions B => 
the Dharmamangal, or the Manasamangal, the re- 
sults of a battle of literary skill. All thishas been  , . 
changed, and encroachment on à ‘subject treated i 
= > already by some other writer is comparatively a 
= rarity; “ to fresh woods and pastures mew " the 
modern authors would go* and thoug i quick produc- 
on may not have been all for good, the press has 
|. given an impetus to authorship which} a benefit 
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CHAPTER 111 


State Intelligence Department under the Mughal 
Empire, but it ceased to exist with the disruption of 
the Empire ; moreover, it was for the use of the 
State, not of the people who were then ignorant of 
their rights and non-existent as a political power in 
the land.  '' Private newspapers °’ (they can only 
be so termed by a stretch of imagination) in manus- 
cripts were circulated for the spread of news. The 
absurdities thus made current, either intentionally 
or otherwise, could neither be checked nor corrected. 
It is said that Lt.-Col. Sir William Sleeman found 
the system in vogue in Oudh in 1849-50, and the 
alkhbars did much mischief even in the Mutiny days. 
But these hardly deserve to be called newspapers as 
we understand them to be in modern times.  - 

In speaking of the creation of the Bengali news- 
paper iili 






ould be borne in mind that it is asso- 
ciated with the Missionaries of Serampore who, 
along with other educational measures, started the 


Digdarshan, and later on, the Sumachar Durpun ony ` 


* May 23, 1818. At first it was feared that the Gov- 


ernment, so very impatient of criticism, would be 
hostile to it. but the then Governor-General, the 
Marquis of ‘Hastings, wrote a personal letter of 
encouragement to. the projector, expressing his en- 
tire approval. ‘‘ It is salutary for the supreme 
authority to look to the control of public scrutiny.’ 
At this time. there were English papers in Caleutta— 
Hickey’ sG ette, the. ndia Gazette, the Bengal 
Hurke Tu ia rhe ( 'alcutta Gazette—and these must have 
he idea and the forn? to the Serampore 
Bengal Gazette had preceded it, as E 
proved b Sj. Brajendra Nath* Bane 
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Ram Mohan Ray was not slow in taking up the idea 

of a newspaper as an @fficient medium for propa- 
ganda and the orthodox party followed suit and there 

Was waged a war of words in the third decade of the ` 

| nineteenth century in the vernacular press over the 
" question of religious creed—the Christian, the hbe- 
ral Hindu, and the orthodox or Sanatan views being 
freely expressed in the Durpun, the Kaumudi and 

the Chandrika. Abuse and rancour found full vent. 

The next decade saw the birth of ephemeral papers. 
prompted by the teachings of Derozio, and engaged 

in discussions about the Eternal Truth—the Sam- 

bad Prabhakar's being the only remarkable advent. 
This was the organ of Iswar Gupta : iata ereta ets) “Ma 
eetra— ‘Whose light makes the Prabhakar glow'' * 


and the pun makes it mean also: ' through whose 
light shines the sun." Bankim and Dina’ Bandhu 
received their first lessons from him in literary com- 
position: and both were apprenticed to his journal. 
The fifth deeade is an important one from the faet = 
that Akshay Kumar by means of the Tattwabodhini 
Patrikà was '' Indianizing European Science. He 
filled the columns of the Patrika with topics of a.cos- 4 
mopolitan interest and the eor t of the Nava- 
pürshiki deserves to be quoted :* "3 


7 ** It is doubtful if any other writer has yet been © «a 
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The second half of the last century saw "the 
Indian press—or rather, the press in Bengal— both 
English and vernacular, recognised as a power when 
Harish Mukherjee's Hindu Patriot was the only 
“paper supporting Canning's clemency policy, and 
when the Semaprakdsh, comparatively unnoticed, 
went on in its way bringing to the Bengali reader 
* the political ideals that moved Mazzini, Garibaldi ~ 
and their countrymen, teaching the people to have 
faith in themselves and dwelling on the ultimate 
triumph of political liberty for all people: We should 
mention here the Vividhaértha Samgraha of Dr. 
Rajendra Lala Mitra, which was published under the 
auspices of the Vernacular Literature Society. In 
: the seventh decade and the next, various papers 
which made a name either at once or afterwards 
were pred. propagating political ideas or propound- 
ing religious views. It was in the eighth decade, 
however, that the Bangadavehan came out under the 
distinguished editorship of Bankim , Chanda 
“Chatterji ; even the very first issue bore ample evi- 
dence that there was a new spirit in literature, 
scientific essays, serial novels, stray poems, critic 
notices, humorous articles—all find a place and the 
Shravan issue ew an essay on the philosophy of « 
“Comte. Of the periodicals that have appeared from J 
the Bang gadarshan to the Prabāsī, it may be said 
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extent the Vernacular Press Act * had been repealed 

or strengthened ; to dwell on how the Government 

exercised in the past strict censorship whenever it 

» ^ thought necessary and shipped off undesirable edi- 
m 





tors to England, as we see from the cavalier treat- 
ment meted out to Mr. Fair of the Bombay Gazette 
by Mr. Elphinstone, and to Mr. Douane in Calcutta 
towards the close of the last century. But it is 
necessary to remember that, in 1835, Sir Charles 
Metcalfe repealed the Press regulations, subjecting 
papers and books to the ordinary laws of the land. 
His generous views on the press as a free institution 
are worthy of reproduction here : 


è 
^ 
4 


" 


" If the argument be, that the spread of know- 
s ledge may eventually be fatal to our rule in India, I 
maintain that, whatever*may be the consequence, it 
~. s our duty to communicate the benefits of know- 
-- If India could only be preserved as a part of 
British Empire, by keeping its inhabitants in a 
te of ignorance, our domination would be a curse 
to the country, and ought to cease...... ......We are, 
doubtless, here for higher purposes ; one of which is 
sto pour the enlightened — and civilisation, 
the arts and sciences of Euro — thegand, and 
thereby improve the condition re E. people.*. No- 
thing, surely, is more likely to conduce to these ends 
than the liberty of the Press.’’—Kaye’s Life of 
Lord Metcalfe, Vol. IL, pp. 262- 
yA The press has thus acted both as af ree in 
tion án itself, and às an effective m * 7 
tior ag era the cause of e 
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| Press Act was 
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v4 
schools and colleges by supplying them with neces- * 
sary books. The press was a corollary to the west-. 
ern education ; the relation between the two 1s of in- 
ter-dependence. Its importance as a free institution 
an the domains of politics and of thought can hardly 
besover-estimated. . 


x 


VII. Environment. 





The agencies actively at work in disseminating 
the ideas and literary forms ofethe west in Bengal 
have been enumerated. It X remains for us to 
take stock of the fact that besides these, the western 
ideas had been penetrating into the minds of the 
people even through byways and unseen avenues. 
After so many years of British influence we may 
venture to assert that the Bengali temperament it- 
self had been affected ; — will get rid of this A 
western impress in course of time but in the mean- Rr 
time the presence of the stamp cannot be ignored: tA 

Whoever lives in the towns receives more — Iu 
less the new touch ; imperceptibly perhaps, but e — 
the less surely. Novelty has its charm. Due tothe — 
personal contact witlf the English, the Bengali tem-, ~ 
perament has.been subjected to, change. This per- 
sonal contact of per sonal experience is possible when 
there are. Europeans living near about; and it i: 
possible | in towns. From towas the new mode 6 
the latest fashion will penetrate into the villages, but 
the process. will be slow. The larg® number of Bh 
tow ns r ey in existence in British India due to eco- — 
no mie reasons has tended to make this influence of A 
. —— on sêgu ence ; otherwise, În pre-British days on 

nee eds d the ——— of towns the. influence: 
b M consegne 
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Then. again, the opening of railways, etc., has made 
nmunication exceedingly easy and the news of 
ny change travels apace even from province to pro- 

* vince. 

The political situation makes the Bengali mind 
naturally subservient to everything British. It will 
be, I trust, Guite relevant to quote here the words of 
Keshab Chandra Sen :— 









~ Politically and intellectually, England is our 
‘master. We have been brought up in the school of 
English thought, and have been inoculated with 

" western ideas and sentiments. ''* 
4 Vidyasagar used to say—“ Dining or sitting, 
sleeping or walking, the English are superior beings 

p» in all matters.” f 

This. attitude made the mind prone to 
adopt British ways of doing things. We may 
. | note the change in the matter of sports—which goa 
+ | long way to determine our tastes ; the Mogalpathan, 
— 8 the Bulbul fight 1 have fallen in dis- 
i . Quse; and crowds would gather to-day on the football 
* . 1 field or on the tennis ground. | Even indoor games 
| € | are growingly imported from overseas. Such terms 
| as referee, goal, back, in, out, umpire, foul are 
household words now. _ Merely listening to school- 
Ibovs' talk, an unsophisticated person would imbibe 
tern ideas; it was thus that Sambhu' Chandra 
daily picked —— when on his way to school he 
listened to the iscussion in a friend’s hogne over 
© Lectures in India, p. 50. iz ^a 
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Shakespeare. s works. English is in favour in the- 
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Butler's Analogy, Milton's Paradise Lost and 


public services ; whoever wishes to prosper in Gov- 
ernment employ must be well- "grounded in the 
language and all possible acquaintance with English 
ife. The change manifests itself on ocegsions when 
it is least expected ; even strictly orthodox families 
on the occurrence of a bereavement send out cards 
to their friends printed with black borders in token 
of their loss. — change of taste was also seen in 
Ram Kam: leader of the orthodox party 
in all matters of social reform, but at the same time 
an enthusiast in the cause of education— when he * 
became a zealous member of the District Charitable 
Society and issued a circular letter to wealthy  — | 
Bengalis pointing out the evil effects of indiscrimi- - 
nate charity and the risks (from a sanitary point of 
view) to which almsgiving is exposed. | 

lt is needless to dwell on this at greater Jength. 
It will be clear from the above, it may be hoped, that ; 
environment is not negligible as a channel of r 
western ideas. " ka T $ 
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v" Semarang up. 


- TUA have in this chapter seen how western. X. 
ideas were, and are still being, imported to Bengal, 


and noted the various channels for the influence that 


was and i — still being exerted on ie literature of the 
people. 

The Co lege of Fort Willian, established with 
erent purpose in view, contributed materially 
gis | end. Eoo ds e language with a dic- 
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y use of beginners. Then we have described in suc- 
.^ .— 4 Cession the various steps taken in spreading the new 
earning; the Government inaugurated definite 
policies which wete carried out not only by its own 
schools but also by the missionary societies, notably, 
by the Serampore group, and Rev. Dr: Duff, and by 
other agencies as well. 
pj There were numerous clubs or societies or asso- 
clations,—some of them have been deseribed at 
length while others have been merely mentioned by 
- name. 
^»| - The various religious, social and political move- 
d " ments of the period have next' been discussed in the 
+ light of their agency in conveying western ideas to 
". % Bengali life which was further subjected to these 
_ influences in the law courts. 


" | a - Last, though not the least, the press has been 
| xfully 








‘utilised as a vehicle of western ideas—and it 


an influence by itself in the direction of freedom 
af thought and expression. * 
ttention has also been directed towards the in- 


4 * fluence exerted by environment, and the byways of 
— education—in the broad sense of the 'term— have 
r ___ been briefly considered. Thus all the possible chan- 
. — nels through which the n influence has been 
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CHAPTER IV 


Bengal's Favourite Authors " 





I. Reasons for such Study. 


In considering the extent and nature of western 
influence in Bengali literature, or incidentally for 
that matter in Bengal, it is necessary and desirable 
that we should study the principal writers of the 
wesf who were popular in this country, and who » 
must have in consequence stamped themselves on  — 
the mind of the prominent people, or at least the in- ~ * 
tellectuals, and thus acted as agencies, if not sources, — 
of new thoughts and forms of expression / In order AS 
to do proper justice to this part of our subject, it 
would be-necessary to ransack many autobiographi- - 
cal and biographical reminiscences lying sca i» i 
through the period and relating to it. It 1s mot our 

urpose nor within our practical te E a T 
out regular periods and consider the results of in- — | 
fluence in each ; but all.the same it is necessary to | 
think of such results on different lines and within 
more or less definite range of time so as to make out 
estimates that may be useful from the practical point 
of view, in checking our calculations and shaping © 
our ide: At least we propose to follow this plan 
roughly in the present chapter, which, from the 
ager as available materials, will be very brief. For 
Ben 
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discussion is not quite relevant to our purpose of 
finding out, or measuring, the extent and intensity of 
western influence ; but we should then overlook and 
ignore the writers who had been mainly resorted to 
for such ideas as were brought in from the west, and 
were mainly responsible for the newecurrents. It 
may be submitted in addition that suéh writers were 
bound to influence the mind of the people, and their 
appeal to the intellectuals was not altogether very 
slight, so we find that the question is not quite devoid 
of importance. - It is not a fact that all the celebrated 
names received equal attention from us, we were 
fond of Reynolds about whonr we had a high idea 
while the pioneers of British fiction lay in neglect; 
in literature as in other things, we receive what we 


may, according to our temperament, fitness and 


various other factors. It is difficult to give an out- 


line of the course of studies or an idea of the popu- 
larity of authors, specially in the first half of the 


nineteenth century, because schools and colleges 
were extremely limited, and over and above that we 
must take into account the comparative reticence ob- 
served by those who lived in this part of the cen- 


1 T tury. Such paucity is keenly felt by the student even 
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in later literature, but in the earlier part of the era 
it is still greater. In spite of this, however, it is pos- 
sible-to arrange what evidence we get on the subject 
from different sources, and that is all that i 1s, or can 


. be, —— here TER 
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the earliest to be read and admired ; Captain D. L. ae 
Richardson, one of the best teachers of English 
literature, one who did more than anybody else to 
popularise English literature—in the purer or more 
precise sense—among the students of Bengal, and to 
. whose readings of the great dramatist even Macaulay 
listened with appreciation, delighted in teaching 
Shakespeare's plays to his students. K. M. Banerji, 
one of the first converts and consequently triumphs 
of Rev. Dr. Duff, and also a brilliant scholar, declar- 
ed in 1830 that Pope and Dryden were more to be 
esteemed than Hindu Shastras|* Ram Tanu Lahiri, * 
a successful teacher,'and popular both by reason of 

his scholarship and excellent character, liked to read 
out to his students passages from Burns, Cowper, | 
Thomson, Campbell and Milton's Comus in addition 

to the usual texts prescribed for class teaching. It i 
may be noted in passing that text books had not p 
then, as assuredly they have now, lost all relish and | 

all appeal for those for whom they were intended. 
Akshay Kumar Dutta read» Pope's version of — 
Homer's Iliad and Virgil's Aeneid while in school, t3 X 
but Joyce' s Scientific Dialogu Wee the first book 

“that came to his hand after he had left school, and it - E 


might have played an important part in shaping | oro E M 
guiding his intellect | 
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1ich was later used in ‘‘ In- 
dianising European Science.” From the life of Rev. 
Alexander Duff by Dr. Smith, we learn that in 1830 . 
Sir Walt er Scott, Byron and Robert Burns were the | 
ivourite thors, Some of Shakespeare", s plays were 

| OVE “and over again, Macbeth and -Hamlet, | 
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_ Staged by enthusiastic students, —Keshab | Jhandra 
Sen, the Brahmo religious reformer, helped to stage 
Hamlet, himself appearing in the réle of the Prince : 
e # ot Denmark. It may be noted in passing that | 
- Shakespeare, Milton and Young were his favourite 
poets. Young's Night Thoughts in particular fed his 
passionate mood in the period of his youth.* Prof. 
Cowell, an eminent student of oriental lore, also 
taught Macbeth and Byron's Prisoner of Chillon. In 
1860 or thereabouts, we learn that the Paradise 
Lost and Pope's Essay on Criticism were the texts 2 
È in use. Pandit Kokileswar Bhattacharyya (as he 
-- was simply then) enriched the pages of the Rangpur- 
Dikprakāsh, issued from Kakina. by popularising 
» Shakespeare through his translation of notable’ pass- > 
ages from the dramatist’s plays and also rendered 
— ante Bengali, portions of the Evenings at Home, 
e.g., the episode of King Canute and his courtiers. 
So great was the charm exercised by the English 
poets, and so well-known was the fact of their in- 
< fluence, that a certain reviewer t says,. '* Those 
La. ” who have now won fame and distinction imong the 
is poets of this country are all avowed disciples 
_ English poets like Milton, Byron, Pon and Tenny 
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Byron was so popular that his —— was. to 
> seen easily in most versifiers—and the fact is 
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noted reviewer * in criticising the first book. _ 
written By Akshay Chandra Sarkar—his Shiksha- 


nobisher Padya—he had written only magazine 
articles before this—that the book was an imita- 
tion and translation of Byron. * In these days 
is to be seen (lue appreciation of Byron's verse. We 
find Byron ‘imitated everywhere." Even a later 
poet like Swinburne had his admirers in the Ben- 
gal of those days—as a reviewer says in reviewing 
Nalini, a book of poems “ He is a worshipper of 
Swinburne.' T ~ 





EU XII. yio y Tu 

Fiction has been the most popular form of lite- 
rature to find favour, and meet with appreciation, 
in Bengal, and here we may expect to get interest- 
ing models. Of far-reaching effect was the cele- 
brated | novel Paul and Virgini translated. from 
French and reproduced in Bengali in the -pages of 
the Abodhabandh 










ture oein, Re. was much appreciated by, and 
had a considerable share in impressing, the youth- 
ful mind of Tagore, as has been again a ,again 
sokpowiedjed by the "Poet. 
Lae 4 T ø 
P : afa: 1f: pomo ag" d Has Aten! aTe | 
| € Le — angadarshan, Ashwin, 1874 
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Pas (Nafi sara cram cutem madian FS 
cica WA cefewtfg Stata Gala ate) satel GA CETA MACAN 
Sa! GA cmi agaaa fatwa qa) Bisaa 
CA cpi *iizicsa Sissi: farts) nata wf atatia 
graa calo Cp FT AGA TAG fast aes! Ata cnm ia 
aĝa Fata AA asa Hee GAS fases Mica BA AU 
are MAN Tata A cane wfxstfga |— This may be 
considered with that other enthusiastic appre- 
ciation expressed in the Poet's essay on Bihari 
Lal. The Romance of History stirred the 
youthful mind of Bhudeb Mukherjee. Miss Edge- 
worth's Popular Tales also came to #he forefront and 
strengthened the hands of the pr opagandists. Various 
English dramas were recast into the novel form, e.g., 
Dryden's Gymon and Iphigenia, | Shakespeare's 
Twelfth Night and Lillo’s Fatal Curiosity. Scott's 
Ivanhoe was a popular book and carefully taught 
and explained to the boys of Hare's School, by the 








- head-master, Uma Charan Mitra of Janai, in the 


davs when Raj Narayan Basu was a student. Even 
if we ignore the possibility of its imitation by 
Bankim in view of his own assertion to the contrar 

we might trace its influence on him through — — 








| tion ee La of his eldest brother who used to tell 
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CHAPTER IV 







stories from English authors to his younger ro- ~ 
thers in Mi evenings at home. Bankim Chandra — 
cious reader ovels 

Sir Walter Scott and. Wilkie Gollins: Boccaecio' s Rv. 


Tales, Krilof's Fables, Picciola and he Gipsy Girl 


—in addition £o a host of other English or European 


novels besides— were read and translated into 
Bengali. From ^ the autobiography of Raj 
Narayan Basu * we also come to know that 


Robinson Crusoe was selected for 1his home study 
and was in fact the first book outside the — 
course read by him.  Aóbinson Crusoe ~ 
was also the prize book won by S. N. Tagore when . 
he was eight years old. He mentions Lamb's © | 
Tales, and Paul and Virginia in translation, as his 
favourite books in youth, in the reminiscences of his 
early life. From the pages of the Jivan-smriti we 
learn that Goldsmith's Vicar. car of Wakefield was. read 
by the poet and he had to translate it in obedience to 
the instructions of his tutor. George Eliot's novels. 
were read with zest, though their inordinate length | 
was the occasion of some discussion as we know — 
from. more than one appreciative critique that ap : 2 
red in the pages of the Sadhanaà. In the eighties — — 
the nineties of the, last century, the mege 
of fiction that were most read happened by 
mystery novels, specially those of Reynol 
just look at the introduction to a Bengali — 
planned ene. similar line, we may fofm some idea 
the fav authors in Mida days. 1 


of the favo 
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ef sata ate, fe «vata taf, fe sfiia bata, 

CASS CX AHA, Ewl AAA fas |... SATE GAME SATIA e 
Salers crita vfxw afer wen San, fea wei dE, Ses ATA 
aitaa crtass fasta facs ica, aitaa Bsrista, Batotcaa 
faata wats alana alaa cer pfa torpa "Uc «face 
cita SHS Cra AF Stata SAAT | 

' dt is'mniversally admitted that Reynolds stands 
supreme in the sweetness of language as well as in 
the variety of incidents and character-painting. 
Many look down upon Reynolds’ novels as spoilt by 
obscenity, but the fact is, in order really to criticise 
society, to expose the oppression, the injustice that 





exists in society and present vivid portraits before ⸗ 

, the reader, obscenity is almost unavoidable.’ In 2 
the introduction to the translation of Mary Price, 

" '" Lytton, Haggard, Scott, Marryat, Hugo, Dumas, ^ 


Dickens, Rosbart and Reynolds '"—are all named 

and compared with regard to their intention and 
literary purpose—which would not have been the 

case if these authors had not been. well-read and 
known to the readers. 

| These are only a few names—which are record- 

— ed in literature—and it ought to be made clear that ' 
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"there had been many more that were read and that | 
had Ben on the iin, im and writers of 
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Mahar shi Debendra Nath Tagore. Before that, Ram 
Gopal Ghose and others—the brilliant scholars of 
the Hindu College—had read with Derozio, 
Locke’s and Stewart's Philosophy. _Bhudeb, the e 
staunch supporter of Hinduism, was @ voracious "d 
reader of western philosophy, and studied, with the 
discrimination that was usual with him, the doc- 
trines of Herbért Spencer, Schopenhauer, Darwin ; 
even at a very advanced age, Bhudeb was a diligent f | po 
student of Locke, Hume, Mill, Kant and Hegel, as  . 
we may find out from his biography which has been 
based on his diary entries as well as other records. 
It is curious that even such a book* as Hartman's 
Philosophy of the Unconscious is discussed in great | 
detail in his journal. * Bankim Chandra, while re-Wc— 
pudiating the utilitarian philosophy of the west, 
5* signs of having studied such philosophical 
ystems as those of Spencer, Mill, Darwin and E 
Hume, and compared their standpoint with the ^ 
Indian. (Rabindra Nath himself had studied west- | p- 
ern philosophy with a thorougMness which makes | 
itself felt in occasional references to Spencer and 
; others.) 


TT zb CAAA TEH] cata ag “featfents csata wata 


g Umm amp aaa meta zx a SIR feg 


51 fe CR e Lotus at vti n v E: 
European - phrloeiphy in those dayi he says:— . E 
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P 
SINGA gata s SE PAETA | mates ae facea 
at Sfsetcna ale Af cuum few aiaia crt Exi 
fest “tea fafaa | ” * 


The system of Auguste Comte or positivism 
exerted, however, a remarkable influence on the 
thinkers of the period, specially in the earlier years 
of the second half of the century, or;*to be more pre- 
cise, between the years 1860 and 1880. It was said 
there were more Comtists in Bengal than in 
France. It is interesting to note how  Bankim 
Chandra and Bhudeb felt with regard to Positivism. 
Bankim Chandra had more than once expressed his 
admiration for it,’ which had so much fascination 





for him as to force itself again and again in his - 
novels and essays. The educational system in the . 
Devi-Chaudhurani followed with regard to Prafulla ^ 


is after Comte's ideal ; while analysing Amar Nath’s 
mentality in the Rajani or elsewhere in the-same 
book he cannot help referring to cetqoss tastiere 
wafe mila Ge OF io mya maem satre 
feyea which was respected by the Sannyasi in p 
the novel. With what ardour he studied the system » 
ially appears from the fifteenth chapter in the joo 
— Dharmatattva where he advocates discipleship of the 
^ west in Mathematics, Astronomy, Physics, Chemis- 











* try as well as in Biology and Sociology. Else- / 
* where he compares the different views on religion as 4 
|. . expressed by Kant, Fichte, John Stuart Mill, Seeley S 






* and Comte, and declares that those of 
Es philosopher are the Eg — Ion slad 





. img p. 145. 
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note that they approach closely the doctrines of ^ 
Hinduism. Bhudeb is full of reférences to Comte, p~ 
e.g., in his  Samajik Prabandha (p. 30) he: 
mentions the English philosopher merely to dispar- | 

age him by comparing him with the French philo- | 
sopher or sagt who taught—'' Live for the sake of | 
others." = He amply discusses the broad tenets of 
Positivism in hi$ essay on Bhavishya-vichür in his 
Samajik Prabandha (p. 163). The philosophy of 
Comte is elaborated and described by men like Raj 
Krishna Mukhopadhyay, and there are evidences 

in the correspondence columns of the Indian Mirror 

in the decade 1870-1880 of the popularity of the 
doctrines of Positivism and their suitability for 
being adopted as the new faith. The Bandhab dubs i 
the new set as “ catea ai-ta- fo” (1287 B.8). s —— 
Al! these show how deeply and extensively Posi- FÈ 
tivism had been studied by Bankim and his contem- 
porastmi: 


V. Theology. 


So far merely fictional, poetic and philosophi- 
cal literature have been considered. Turning next 
to the theologians of the west, we may, by | 
i pe uen same lines, spot some names which 
may be helpful as landmarks. The popularity or 
wide ——— of the Bible requires no elaborate 4 a 
Fenelon, _ the.. Fr ench . 








LOL aha m — 


pi latione: of the- “Brahm — * * may | 
| in tl is có conne 'ction. Wem may also. — 








‘a gore's A Bàlya Kathé, p. 1. 
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the» Travels of Cyrus by Chevalier Ramsay, which 
was alluded to by Raj Narayan Basu in his auto- * 
biography * as having opened his eyes to the sym- 
x . bolie nature of the Hindu mythology as a parallel to 
—— the Egyptian. Draper's Conflict of Religion was a 
book which was much prized in those days and 
Bhudeb was delighted to find points of agree- 
ment with Hindu philosophy in “his studies on 
9h Spinoza. Keshab Chandra Sen used to read again 
and again the works of Morrell, Cousin and 

| Newman. . 


With the task of keeping alive the flame of 
theology as one*of its specific objects was started the 
Tattvabodhimi — Patrik. Studying its volumes 
issued in the course of the first twelve years, between 

» . 1765 and 1777 Saka (1843 and 1855 A.D), we find an 
article here and an article there penned in English, 
either vindicating the Vedanta doctrine or declaim- 

ing against Christianity or replying to the arguments 
ie advanced by Rev. Dr. Duff in support of Chris- 

»  . tianity. But the’ first large-scale quotation, so far 
as I know, is from Rational Analysis of the Gospel, 

| by Carlyle, published under the name of Shyama 

y 4 Charan Mookerjee, Assistant Editor of the Patrika, 
amd under date Paush,1, 1768 aka, issue No. 29. 

» Then in the next year, (aka 1769, we find an ex- 
he  cerpt—'* Of the goodness of the Deity " from 
co AP Brown; in the same year there are quotations on 
| — the “ Immortality of the Soul "' from De Rerum 

Wi Natura, Arbuthnot, Young's Night Thought 

. .. "Thomson's Seasons, Seneca and othfi sou "Ces. 
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a long statement from Coombe’s Maraga of 
Infancy there are, again, wholesale quotations 

~“ The Creator of the ayakan 
World as 5 the NUR of the Moral World,’ ‘On 4 
the vastness of the Universe,''——'' On the Conus 
tion that Law implies Mind," —“ Agency of the 
Deity, '——'* On the an of the progress of 
our knowledge ever en aBling us to comprehend the 
nature of the deity '—all this in $aka 1776. Then 
there are sermons fro am Theodore Parker, T. South- i 
wood Smith and Rogers on Final Causes. Again, _ 





there is*a long passage from J. G. Fichte, in three 


paragraphs, —the first quotation from him —begin- 
ning with the words '' Happy, contented, satisfied, 
with their condition, all men would willing be,” 
etc. There is a discourse on ‘ The Religion of the E 
Heart’ by Leigh Hunt, beginning with the words — 
Upon this innermost hori of man, God,” and 
ending with the words ““ and hope for wings to ni 
the flower." There is, again, in. 1777 saka,” 
spirited diseourse by J. G. Fichte, beginning with 
the words, “IT cannot think of the present state of 
humanity as that in which it is destinêd to remain. 
(The T Tattvabodhini Patrika deserves a — 
treatment in this cohnection because it was the 
E. for conveying western theology into 
Bengali through its literature for a long time. \ This 










` influx of foreign theology came intfor a good deal of — 


comment in a contemporary newspaper. * which 
med JE reproduced heresas follows :— 

XM COS heo lore Parker, Francis, Newman, and 
: Sd «e pe, cannot by any means be ca. 
4 ye * 
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4 possess the same views on every religious subjeet 
as the Brahmo Samaj; on the contrary many of the 
principles of this institution “are disilftricaliy op- 
* "posed to those held by such writers 8s we have 
named above. The religion of the former is pure h 
Deism more or less modified, but the Brahmo Samaj 
abides by a strictly theistic faith. Still, it would 
| be a violation of the trutho deny that the influence 
| of men like Parker and Newman has had consider- 














i VG l able influence in the Brahmo Samaj, and this in- 
AN fluence is nowhere more manifest than in the present 
SN condition of the Calcutta Brahmo Samaj. In 


| matters of doctrine and theology, and still more in 
its appreciation of Christ and his teachings, the 
Adi Samaj literally follows the authority of the one 
or the other. ‘Till very reeently long English ex- 
tracts from Newman's Hero Worship, or transla- 
tions from | Parker's Sermons- were given in the 
— Puttrica.” rx e 


— — 


“VI. Hi Fistory and Prose Essays. 
el Historical writings have had an appeal and aw.” 
jos novelty which the educated public of Bengal simply 

Uu could not resist. | That "Tod's — pplied 

ts and novelists of the new era > um 
Bee treasure-house will be : 
A There had been other works, stand: 
> but we shall name here o y a few. 

(0 Decline ånd Poll ai the Ron man Empire 
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Foxe's Book of Martyrs was a favourite book with * 






Aswini Kumar Datta, as we know from his life by ~ 


Sarat Kumar Ray.  Bhudeb, whose taste for read- 
ing not even the hoary years could. impair, read: 
Guizot on Human Civilisation with evident appre- 
ciation, and, Lecky's History of Rationalism in 
Europe was another of his favourites. It is int 


teresting to observe in this connection that Bhudeb 


was not satisfied with Carlyle's French Revo-\ 
lution on account of its sneering tone: 





Coming next to consider the prose essays that : 


were popular and in vogue, we note that about the 
year 1830, while Derozio was stirring up the slum- 
bering mind of the Bengali youth to argue and dis- 
ess all things under heaven and serupled not to 
push his inquiries beyond even on to the heavenly | 
things, the favourite book outside the classes, but 
constantly referred^to by the teachers, was Tom 
Paine's Age of Reason. This book with the Rights | 
of Man by the same author—both revolutionary in 
their outlook on society—was shipped to Calcutta in 
an entire American edition of a thousand copies. 
Aspirants after literary fame were not wanting whc 
came forward to translate some portions of Painels 
Age of Reason into Bengali and their version was 
“published in the Prabhakar, and the Christian mis- 
sionaries e called upon by way of challenge to 
reply to | 

| We E it on record* that about the year 1850, 
— eed to Gaur, a — of tourists 
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treat. Raj Narayan says in his itobiogiaplivee 
“These days we read only Macaulay’s Essays. 
| At that stage we were passionately fond of Macaulay 
—Lhe was a passion with us. At seemed to us that he 
was the greatest author in England.” “4 sta fray 
K oF GITA wA (Macaulay's Essays) a fa | 
Lo (Sty sma aracta fama Stats Rees nitah 
eee a cats 229 |” 
There was a newspaper controversy in 1869 
regarding the originality of Bhola Nath Chandra's 
" travel notes and in that connection there was a 
remark whieh is very much to, the point for our 
study. ‘‘ The English-speaking  native's whole 
training is an imitation. As a school boy he speaks 
jte clon as a young man he writes Macaulay, and 
* 


~ Ad 





À e closer and more habitual the imitation, the 
4 higher the position he takes.''* 4 





= Bacon's Essays engaged the attention of 
[Keshab Chandra Sen—and Bacon and Addison 
were regularly taught (as even now) in the school 
when Sir Gurudas was a student.  Addi&on's Spec- 
* was zealously read by Bhudebt and" in the 
392 | of his  boyh imitated by — him. 

4 Eois Nath Tagore was very fond of Mill’s 

A Subjection of Women and the book called forth some 
. ,8eod imitations in Bengali literature. He admits 
this himself in the reminiscences of his early lifet 
and declares that he wrote a pamphlet i in Bengali 
on the same — under its influences. ges 































CHAPTER IV 
a * 
“ Jobn Stuart Milles Subjection of Women 


sry atta attra vores fer; ata StF Us Aa TSI” 
ater Gp Pamphlet ca "taf P 


On sceryitinising the readings of Bhudeb 
we find, among other books, Prof. Huxley's Essays 
proved véry useful to him. specially those essays 
which related to social conditions, but he read his 
own meaning into them, without in any way im- 
pairing his own point of view. The following 
principles in Mazzini's Duties of Man and other 

essays wen were specially pointed out by Bhudeb* to 
his son : 





i | * 
(1) God is, but he is not the Christian 
| God—an arbitrary dispenser of Good and Evil. 
(2) Life is not a search after happiness— 
it is a mision. 
(3) There are no rights, but only duties. —— ; 


(4) Equality and Liberty exist only in 
relation to duties. , 


This shows what a strong hold Mazarti 
Essays. had upon Bhudeb and other thinkers. 





VII i General Survey at the Present Day. 


— Nath has inaugurated a new age itid 
big n dus not appear as clear to our view as tight 
xpected—because we are too near to the time- 
LM \ i the. same, the epoch has its own absorb- 
' inte eres sang Ju edm select group of writers to 

lis vith u^ ete) pit i iss difficult 
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to set apart the strands, to count them and to 


make any calculation on the basis of that, because 
they are so many and so much tangled. (Even. the 


ost casual view, however, will not fail to convince 


us that the continental authors are the craze now, 
they are the favourite ones 1n fictional —— 
that at present, while Kipling’ s handiwork rep 

us by its manifest Anglo-Indian proclivities and 
Hardy's by its deep tragic gloom, while Wells 
catches our imagination to a certain extent by his 
healthy and sane outlook on future  life,-éit is 
wrifers like Knut Hamsun and Bojer who hold us 
in thrall by the passionate throbs that beat in the 





"soul$ of beings brought to life by them. It is need- 


less to say that, for the present, English literature 
has failed to attract us, and that the continental 
continues to stir us and create an intepest. It is not 
a rare sight to come across College stti@ents—under- 
graduates for the most part—studyipg English 
literature ostensibly, but lamentably ignorant of the 
great names of to-day or even yesterday, though 
very well posted in the comparative strength and 
> pue of continental authors. Such a state of 
affairs has been an indirect result of University 
education which, according to comparatively recent 
regulations, provides for a common room where stu- 
dents may congregate in leisure hours and talk or 
be amused; mutual discussion has greatly mure. 
ed this excursion into the grounds of other lit 

tures specially when the books selected are fieti 
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real poverty of output on behalf of theinglish, but . 
that is immaterial for our purpose; what we are 
concerned with here is a fact, not its cause or ex-. 
planation. In theology. again, we find that in this, 
our present age, which is not pre-eminently theo- 
logical, there is much talk about Science and the 
hindings of Science. "hus the Freudian theory 
looms large and colours the writings of specialists ^ 
as well as general writers, humorous as well as 
serious. — Einstein's Theory of Relativity has made 
less noise than could otherwise be expected, for it 
appeals only to the scientific mind and the scienti- 
fic mind expressing itself in the language of the 
province and contributing to its literature is still an” 
extremely rare sight in Bengal. Judging by 
magazine articles and stories, again, it seems fair = 












to admit that Bengali literature how looks up to the 
continental affthors more than to English alone— 
Dostoievsky, Romain Rolland, Gorky and Anatole 
France are the names fashionable for the time being. 
We are partakers of the @eneral culture of Europe 
mainly waning us through the medium of English. 
| Tn English thinker, at least, deserves 
specially to be mentioned—Bertrand Russell. He 
stands alone by his versatility as well as the bold- 
ness of his intellect. He has h something new 
to say in Philosophy, Mathematics, Politics, and is 
at the same time an original. essayist. All these ~ 1; 
have combined to endear him to the progressive re 
mind o the east, and Dilip Kumar, the gifted singer 
Ben l, has considerably helped to spread his : 
ong the intelligentsia of the province. | 
x-appeal which 4 inca be strongest repre- 
eng Wan i» Lis due spain, to’ ' 
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the vogue offfuropean or rather continental authors. 

All the notable writers of Germany and France, 

7 Norway and Sweden, Italy and England, are “now 
easily accessible and rouse wonder in youthful minds 
by the strange topics and the stranger society which 

___. they depict. Strindberg and Ibsen, "Brieux and 
- ^ Bernard Shaw, are read and discussed by all who 
l have a taste for reading and the sex-interest is sti- 
mulated generally by the writers of North Europe.) 
In bringing this brief chapter to a conclusion, 

M is necessary to say that, comparatively speaking, 
in these days books have lost their original im- 
portance and do not absorb all our interest as they 
used. to do half a century ago. Western influence 
has become attenuated just as the new ideas have 
t been assimilated and the critical powers have be- 
- come stronger and the novelty of the alien literature 
has worn off. It is therefore difficult now to realise 

how much importance was once attached to a book 

which at present arouses in us no interest. _ 
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CHAPTER V 
Influence in Verse Forms | 
^» A 
1. Introduction: Plan of Treatment. Ex : 


, 
l 


The influence exerted on Bengali literature by 
western models may be partly measured by examin- 
ing its literary forms.. Literature, for the purposes 
of study and convenience, may be split up into 
lorm and spirit, the outer body and the inner- soul, 
as many people might like to say. Without enter- 32 
ing into any metaphysical distinetion between form 4l 
and spirit in literature, and while admitting that k 
they are mutually interdependent, not independent, ^ 

each conditioning the other, it is yet quite possible ' - E^ 
at the same time to treat them separately. Such a 2 
method is to be preferred because it examines litera- 
ture from different points of view and therefore- 
_ attempts to present results in all their bearings. 
s Analysis-is to be utilised for the purpose of synthetic —  - 
criticism, a purpose ulterior no doubt but necessary P 
~ all the same for proper appreciation. This then, is. — 
the justification that can be offered*here for treating — r 
of western influence exclusively in forms of expres- 
| engali literature. dois forms of expres- p 
y be taken up and treated successively as | 
| — ing to the: spec ies of pro ES verse, the 
a, — int 1 rmediate form between the two, is A 
the latter head. — — 


^ 




























Vic 


distinct spegiés of literary composition, no less than 
for its being peculiarly inspired by western models, 
the drama deserves to be dwelt on by itself and in 
‘more details than the lyric or the epic variety. Ac- 
cordingly, in this study of western influence in 
Bengali literature, the drama should. be taken up 
separately after other verse forms are considered. 
Like many other terms current in literary 
criticism and indispensable on account of the conse- 
quent convenience, the word ‘ form’ presents 
difficulties in the way of a strict and logical defini- 
* tion. It is ambiguous, having different shades of 
meaning, and its use in any exclusive sense is a 
danger to the understanding. Applied to poetry, it 
"nay be interpreted as the metrical pattern or frame 
in which the words are set, or the words them- 
selves ; it may, again, refer to the time-honoured 
* system of classification, of dividing poetry into epic, - 
lyric and dramatic types. It may not be unseason- 
able at this stage to draw attention to the fact that 
a these divisions, however distinety break down when 
Eo | we come to the intermediate kinds, when we pass 
| from one kind to another. Thus there are affinities 
E _ between the drama and the epfé which should not 
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—— escape notice. Then again, the significance of 
.— — . abstract forms like the sonnet or the epic quent not 
be overlooked, ag*they constitute an im 
or feature of the poem. We cannot, 
neglect any particular element,as unimportar 
our purpose, nor can we explain the word ¿f rm 
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—the words themselves, or Poetic Diction ; ; the 
division into stanzas ; the division into rhymed and | 
unrhymed or blank verse ; other metrical changes ; 4 
and then the epic, the lyric and the dramatie 
varieties. Let us proceed to discuss such changes in 
each as have been due to western influemge. 





| < J 
II. Poetic Diction: / 


Taking the word as the unit it —— that 
along with c other things there have been changes in — À- 
Poetic Diction and that some of these may be åttri- — - 
buted to western influence, There has been a move 
towards colloquialisation, and away from the partial- 
ity for heavy compounds laden with metaphors; in 
this theresis a contrast between tl esent and the 
past; between what is and what has been. There . o = 
is also an attempt towards a contraction of words— ~ — 
this might be explained away as formed on the basis: | 
of substantive verbs according to Sanskrit Grammar à 
popularly known as nāma-dhātus ; but they 
based on an analogous case, not the same case. 
these had their origin in Michael Madhu Sudan% "Tor 
poems, they are usually associated with his name, * 


eg, afam, fen, cefan, "fmm — (mathid, dahiá - 


herinu, pashilam), etc.* Then, aen on the other 
+ x 


& de 1 . 
"MA a > 


* Pandit Mahesh Chandra Sarma of Dinajpur wrote à letter to 
he —— to ,complain against the editor of the Mitra prakah. i 
E is admir Mion of Madhu Sudan." ^ 


T utes d UE eere o dienten qe 
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hand, many "Artificial forms once profusely used are 
fast disappearing ; e.g., kailā as in xt «fa cea sa 
Vidyasundar (Basumati Edition, p. 108). Inver 
‘sion of the syntax is also a new characteristic and a 
frequent one. How the rules of Sanskrit Grammar 
are violated deliberately will appear from Madhu 
Sudan's coinage of the word, Vdaruni, feminine of 
Varuna, the water-god, in preference to the correct / 
form Varunüni, for the new word was more musical ds 
and if it was condemned by the grammarians as a 
wrong, so far as Madhu Sudan was concerned '' it 
- did not matter.” This characteristic attempt on 
EN the part of the great innovator was relished and: 
noted by his friend, Bhola Nath Chandra, Wio 
declared over this matter '' His Bengali words arè ° | 
cast upon the Wuropean model. * That wasi the" 
case with him, inspite of his knowledge of Sanskrit — v. 
and consulting the Sanskrit lexicon always at need... 
~Anuprasa and Yamaka—puns and alliterations— 
were the bequests of a preceding age, but they were 
- generally viewed with disfavour by people who had 
| received English education. They survived in 
Michael Madhu Sudan's verse, because they were 
a necessity to him as he had to cope with difficulties 
in the way of blank verse by deceiving the ears of 
E. the public. The poets that followed were guided 
a — by Madhu Sudan's efforts and. continued — he 
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HI. Metre and Stanza." 


n. cd Bharat Chandra - Kavi-gunakar, — — — 
poet in Bengal of the pre-British period 
metrist with very considerable skill, and Punta not 4 
ao to forget*his B eann in this respect ; Je — Á 
revealed to his generation many — avcnues through s | 
which the Bengali verse could appeal to its readers. - 
To the stereotyped measures of pajar and tripadi he | 
-added many gthers and contributed mobility to the M 


existing ones, e.g., Wu sus sfrs, Annadamangal, 
page 19 (Basumati Edition):  - | px rt 2 
4 : r * 











= (4) qÈ wf 62 qi fr a ANA qa cat ; 4 









. 3 (9) ee faat ata, Na Ara ate E 
:5 (e) sabate, wa bina, mm , FH TICS ; — 
s NINE. ; | 3 
(4) "s Wa ee ue 
T &. wma f fm SANGAT ON; etc. ^, 


Aiii back across the interval of almost 7 
three-quarters of a centur Y we find many metres 4 
he prevalent but now difficult for us to distinguish. 

ie of them was bhanga-payar, illustrated in the 


ris — sah 
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A. Another was kunja-latika : e 
i m- . ^ 
* faa wa mu em sape | s 
i Cola ATA "bw AA SATE AA Il 
æ GAWA cx Cpa SA SAN CETA | 
; ( stata MATA ata TET wma OU * 


Another was called utsahini : 
















whieh attempts began to be made at inventing new 
metres, and sometimes adapting them from western 
practice. Iswar Chandra Gupta. of the  Samvad- 
Prabhakar deserves mention in this. respect. Turn- 
a g over the pages of his journal, the reader * wiy s 
fome across names of metres like payār, champaka- 
atika, vira-ranjint, lavanga-lata He encouraged 
" budding poets to compose or translate from English — ^ 
authors, and arranged prizes to be given. to best 
' renderings in a public me ting held on | first day 
* E Bengali year. this way there was an 
attempt to render alternate. rhymes into correspon- - 
j ding Bengali, verse and to affiliate it to she r la ive 

. nomenclatur "by mea it the ga ina-pay 


: " afer cuatsta, GISTA taza, SIIA PTA autc | : 
pi NAN 2 tht cf, fre AKA 
"ue It is better to put down 1857 as the year in 






















Man wants but little 
Nor wants that 





These lines are thus rendered : | 
- 


GTA] Sta, Se Sa Staal ifm, 

cffe stata ane fasa; © 

WS we] xev HAN, 

ex ffes, ote ate vefa a ss 

The translator (Mr. D )\ „in a delightful ‘ 

note, says that while the current, mayar may be de- - 
scribed as mukhya or principal, the innovation 
(which, by the way, he hopes, will please the . 
Bengali-reading publie as it has pleased the readers 
of England and other countries) may be called : 
gauna, or indirect, paydr.* This kA was a far 
cry from the traditional champak Tika ‘as in 


NA dt adi erit HE crit AE aie R, 
| a agta ataata FS BA FHA | 

tata CETA, Ga «i re att, | 
Sm ts «pe, aiet bfaa ? 


Sila ac y gf lag n kangg la ls ta | —— 


As wf " F bank ai te 
— M ataa mben wii amila ca — 


" Samead-Prabhakar, Ist oso NA n " 
— | rati meta uif Se SQ Fay 4 d 
sis cx te = am i ou ML KATE gaj ama — | NT 
EAE ae As \ Bi rem e een, futine e »- 

< J mp ee st, a a AA TL 
— siz * wt —— tf fes wr vie ELLE 
| Bri — pU — — Bond Hi wi MS iem 
^ m] A Bono amd dMd 
Jo-roozis10-dN. 
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[* 


fea ate — J— sits TA orice 
CTOATSPT SNNT ACS ccrta CH con ad | 


» Prominent versifiers of this era like Nj idhu Babu- 
and Dasarathi Ray widened the scópe of E metre 

» still further #but no brilliant results conld be noticed 
till the appearance of Madhu Sudan on the field of 





> Bengali literature. The case of Rangalal. is remark- 
a # able indeed ; appearing earlier as a writer "of Bengali 
M verse and with English models before him which 
; appealed to and interested him, he neglected to in- 


vent suitable metres, to step out of the beaten track. 
To express the heroic sentiment he resorted to the 
traditional _mal-jhamp measure in the Karmadevi, 


and did not transcend the use ofp payār in his 
5 Padminir U /pakhi yan. 


k But once 4 we come to Michael Madhu Sudan we 
detect at once an earnest search after new measuges. 
He is dissatisfied with the existing rse- 
machinery, and the '' tremendous rebel’ in pur 
could not rest contented with j -disadvantages an 
_ imperfections. In writing verse of his =i 
` tended work Subhadrā, he T i verse j 
F ha s What in English we would c andr 
| contai peach feet. _ The longes 


\ guage is 
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"7 rhyming arrangements, he scores a 
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'ón the conquest of Ceylo 
suance of the friendly advi Raj Weis an Base 
. he wished to dó so in the ottava rima or eight-line, . 

‘stanzas in the manner of Tasso.* His achievements 
in the introduction. of blank verse to Bengali litera- 
ture will be discussed later; but that also goes to 
support the statement made above, about his being. 
dissatisfied with the conditions of literary composi- 
tion and trying to improve upon them. It is inter- ~ 
esting to note* that in Vrajangand; `“ a volume of 
odes. as he called it, he: found ample. Scope for for 
metrical experiments and his varied attempts all won 
success. One of the first, if not the first, to make | 
use of stanzas of 8, 5, 6 lines “a with various 

ries of brilliant 
triumphs from the opening piece to the very end, 
while SH concluding verse in his farce Budo Shali- 
ker de Roan s a model of smartness which has 
not yet lost its modern ring. 

Th rS of his workmanship and roadie 
ness to ins, his practice of revising again and  — 
again — of approved merit, his hearty welcome | 
of frank and judicious criticism, his brilliant 

 misé. no less than bis ` wonderful* achievement, all 

— e to make. him “an exquisitel® sinferesting: E 

ject of study irom. this point of view.» - i 
he detis — hitteact 

es v —* -howe — em Chandra uses 

| ,e [In Memoriam, 6g . y 
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" ; aty Fars, y 
; a TIBA Te cx cH a GAA 7 
— E ( fatefacatst, 220713, CSE 
^ i ANAN, VANS 1-714 ) 
: , “Hem Chandra made extensive use bf varieties of 
= I ripadi in the traditional way, and the hold ol 
— Sanskrit prosody was not altogether lost on him. 
p In considering the numerous metrical forms 
; invented and used by poets from Bihari Lal to 


Satyendra Nath which defy enumeration, it cannot 
be claimed that all the innovations are Wue to 
English or western influence, but many—may be 
the majority—are. ^ Bihari Lal stands unique in not 
only having experimented “successfully with. thie .s«° . 
existing verse,machinery but also in “having stimul- 
ated Rabindra Natli’s metrical sehse.! Rabindra Nath | 
; awas used at first to versifying: in the payar. form i 
Lm fourteen syllables in each line; but the metre 
— "ot Sáradámanqal, speciallysof Vangasundart, simply 
' E 5 charmed him. "The type of verse in which the altér- ~ 
— nate lines rhyme and are composed. and 11 let-- . 
T dia respectively, the metre of his | Patita; as thus $ 
| ete pec ai days of h m prenticeship ` . 
Poesy; hefwas . charmed ge D. S T | 
ment as e an pioycie S M 
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Mayar Khela, Rabindra Nath's early compositions ; - 
Jyotirindra Nath had a hand in these songs, the 
words of which were set to the tune hit on by him, 
as has been*related in his reminiscences. published 
by Basanta Kumar Chatterji. The two great 
prosodists, or inventors of new measures, in modern 
Bengali have been Rabindra Nath Tagore and 
Satyendra Nath Datta. Tagore’s genius has known 
no end of weaving out measure after measure to con- 
vey the subtle ideas and associations of his rich fund 
of poetry. But though much can be attributed in 
this respect to his genius which is a model to itself, ` 
it is impossible to forget his intimate aequaintance, 
at a very impressionable age, with English lyric 
poets whose words were indissolubly married to their 
metre. It may be claimed that these impressions. | — 
made his views on prosody and practice of it vei 3 
much pronounced. He had trained himself in the w~ 
* translation of western verse into Bengali; some - 
from Victor Hugo, Shelley (Lines written in Dejec- , 
# tion near Naples) and Mrs. Browning (Sonnets from a 
the Portuguese, No. XXXIII), Many of these trans- 
lated pieces may have been omitted from his selec- 








s 











tions, whith excluded all poems composed prior to. 
Sandhya-Sangit as —*— pears from his prefatory note 
(1 r; L 5) a ts 
_ As regards the other great metrist of the age, | 
yendra. Nath, he h or his models not only 


to K üvyagranthá (t 
t | measures but verses front all langs under 
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_ the sun. He says in the opening” verse affixed to 
“his Tirtha-salil : — 


aiita F Nfz atfete ences aS he 
Sata sits Sifece SITA za girya ef ty 


"o. ^ ws fafbz ga, : 4 
Eu "fer emos FIFTA ZATI po TIYA | 
l atata Sco METHA ain, fF, TAA i | 
mita, calata, c*t=pritata, mco SAS TA! 4 
| GAIB, Zest, aHa," 
RSE, ENT, THI, aata, ret, COPA | 
«xps carats tfaa facece, «cus SAHAN ; l 
— alta «qune, cafe, athe, 164, atin, caatata ; 
~~ o U^ sita] CR AG +s | 
| l CHICHA AMATA SPICS3 FLÖTE NYAS | < 
| 1 


The init of interest lies im the fact that he 
§Was not contented with translating merely the ideas 
f these poets, but also their verse forms ; 4s he says 
* in his extremely brief preface to his Tirtha-salil in a 


"rather apologetic way :—crafeetea safira "Es — 
E ot ' Sometimes it is , 

ion ofsa translation—I*have not € able to 

reserve the metre of the original in all. o a 

EA This finds ie es in phe seve ET render- 

| Le: F * x. LN 

@ cca wf cea 019 am 
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CHAPTER V. 


This is evidently modelled 6n Burns’ metre : 





= Wege sleekit, cow’ rin, tim’ rous beastie, 
O, what a panic's in thy bistie " 
Thou need na start awa sae hasty, IU 
e Wi bickering bratt]e ! 
I wad be laith to rin an’ chase thee à 
Wi” murd ring pattle !'' 





s (To a Mouse, —on turning her up 
in-her nest with the s 


,0 a conten ni : - Ca 
VW fei ile wie f | ^x OMM A 
Sal er ofer AA CTS ; MA 
ai fafa, ed staa metal, 

Saa tfe amz o o ch 
* 2 » (otara efe fm) 

⁊ This is from the well- A A lines to the 
Skylark by Shelley, and the metre is also modelled. A 
— on the English poem : 


1 my SESS Hail to thee blithe spirit!" 














a 





s 2 4  *- Bird thou never wert, © | 
n d: SDN ; from Heaven, or near it; — E E^ 
= GS m .Pourest thy full heart — — * 


profuse | dme of "pe gales art. 
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The very well-known lines from Burns pro- 
claiming the nobility of mere man stripped of his 
appendage have been translated in the nearest equi- 
valent possible to his own metre? 

i " Is there, for honest poverty, 4 
e f ` That hangs his head, and a’ that? 
The coward slave, we pass him by, 
j We dare be poor for a’ that.” 
This is just the place to remark that Satyendra 
Nath also adopted the rhyming scheme, the result 
s of  Swinburne's improvements upon Omar 

A t Khayyam * a a b a, which was Omar Khayyam's 

- metre, was improved upon by Swinburne who added 

s. a` b rhyme to‘ b, e.g.,aabaccb c, 

* Satvendra Nath invented new metres as in Pal- 
kir Gan. He also utilised Sanskrit models, both well 
kriown and rare, and composed in the Malini, Manda- 

* kranta, Ruchira, Shàrdüla-vikridita and many less 

—... known metres. His poems like Simhal “composed 

IY puer the ' Young Lochinvar ' ballad and Dui Sur 

—— “both occurring in Kuhu o Keka show marks of west- 

ern'influence in the attempt to reproduge the effect 

of dactyl measure. 

‘Pwo lines from each are given below 

illustration _— 
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CHAPTER V 





The changes in metre have a significance ; they - 
serve to point out that new metres are called for in 
order to eonvey new impressions, é.j., songs in 
chorus (these are as old as Hem Chandra) like | 
Dwijendra Lal's ' Banga amar janant amar “ and 

| verses in tune*with war marches as in Kadi Nazrul «| 
| Islam's Kamal Pasha were occasioned bya new 
` national spirit and were at the same es it is safe 

+ to note, inspired or influenced by English models. 








S ww. Blank Verse. " A 





Far more remarkable and of much greater sig- 

` nificance was the introduction of blank verse or 
verse without rhyme. This was the achievement of 
Michael Madhu Sudan. Trained in the school of | 
western poets in general and English poets in parti- 
cular, he thought that blank verse should be the 
medium to follow in attempts at writing vefse; at 
least it was so in his case. ) He was induced to make 
the first attempts half in jest, half in earnest, when 
in course of a chance conversation with Jatindra | 
Mohan Tagorêh a well-known patron of literature and 
a judicious itic, he insisted that until blank verse 
came to its , Bengali literature would not be able 














Pa 















x make muc} 1 headway. When Jatindra Mohan de-_ 
ared 3b was doubtful whether verse without rhyme | 
— be. , suc "ess in the vernacular, specially when... 

it had be 1 a failure i — Madhu Sudan boldly 

unde ort 90 k to make it a succe 8s : by „Writing a volume 

of po )oerr is in | lank verse, Tage offering to undertake © 

— dts pu blica tic mM m it cas se. ( | zo result we fing. e 

[a TS him us ung x Es now w med aC um m | 1 Ire 1 in hi is d ama Pad N 
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Ch » * 

Kali and Kanchuki, but this first attempt was not | 


encouraging. A few days later he composed the first 





two cantos of Tilottamad-sambhav and it game as a 
surprise to his friends Jatindra Mohan" and Dr. . 
Rajendra Lala Mitra. The book eame out in. 1860, s 
thè co being borne by Jatindfa. Mohan as 





2 Tata Many passages had got the benefit of 
his careful criticism and it will not be amiss 
to quote here, from one of his letters to Madhu Sudan, ‘ 
his views on blank verse at that time, as represent- 
in& the notion of the educated Bengalis in general ;? 


` I should like very much to see Blank-verse 

gradually introduced in our dramatic literature. I 

am inclined to believe that at first it should be done 

with great caution and judgment. Where the senti- 

ment is elevated or idea is poetical there only should 

short and smooth flowing passages in blank-verse be > 

A attempted, so that the audience may be beguiled into 

the belief that they are hearing the self-same prose 

to which they are accustomed, —only sweetened by 

"Wa certain inherent music pleasing and agreeable to 

the ear. But care must be taken thah they may, in 

the first instance, be not scared away b 

grandeur of this form of vérsificatio 

y the rounded periods replete with phrases, which 

pA jargon to the untutored ears of many; for that 

Eua make the thing at' once — and i jalure 
he cause for many years to come.” #WTDhis cr 
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lull the reader -to music, that the novelty of blank | 
verse might A t attrac | 











notice and reuse hostility. 
We find Writing to his friend Raj Narayan Bas 
while as ng for his oh on Padmacvati,—'' I 
am of opinion that our drama should be in blank | 
verse " x d prose, but the innovati nust be 38 
brought about by degrees." * The poet a faith- 
lul student of the English poet Milton; * is not 
concerned when complaint is madé about his a 
style ; for he says, '' Good Blank Verse should 1 
sonorous and the best writer of Blanie Verse ih Bng- 
lish is the toughest of p I mean old n | 
Milton?” ft It was grandeur * that he was sceking 
to effect, and after he had got on with his experi- 
ment even much better than he expected, he  ex- 
claimed, —** Is not Blank Vegin our language 
quite as grand as in any other?” His partiality | 
the new medium makes him exclaim : “What have I 
to do with rhyme?''1—though he had already burst 
asunder the shackles of convention in rhyme, and the , 
Vrajānganā was in the press. Nevertheless, he was 
asked by his friends to explain the system on which D 
the new ga was constructed and he pointed to 
Milton spe eally as his model and said, 1m course 
of a letter tO9zaj j Narayan Basu :—‘‘ I am sure there 
is very little in the system to explain ; our languag 
as regards i the doctrine of accent and quantity, is | 
' apostate,’ that is to say. it cares as much for - 
them as I do for the blessings of the Family-Priest ! 
If yoyr — know English, let them read the 
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^ S which die Bengali poetaster writes, 4 constr ucted. 





3 : T fact is, my dear fellow, that the revalence ot 
ank-verse in, this country, is simpl% q uestion of 
time? Let your friends their v * by the 
pause (as in — Blank-verse) and ey will soon 
E" swear Ns 1s the nóblest méasur El the 
| Language: My adyi ice 15 Read, Read, Re Teach 
> your ears fhe new tune and then you will find out 
What it is.” He made it a success "In his life-time 
from the point of view of appreciation, Tor “the 
leafned Pandit®v ‘idyasagamand Rev. Long were both 
T brought round to ox dil: their admiration for this 
wonderful medium which he broüght into use. 


. ( Hem Chandra, though not equally enthusiastic 

* with- Michael M bu Sudan, had tried the medium 
of blank verse in hi$ epic Vritra-samhdar but it is 

. open to question if he can claim any superiority on- 
that score. Hem Chandra did not take to the blank 
verse exclusively even in his epic ; only his cantos 1, 

D, 7, 10, 19, 13, 14, 18; 17, 19, 91; 93; and 94, — 

4 13 in all out of the total 24 are written in that 
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had not lost their charm for him. ) 


| (Nabin Chandra also used ERR, | 
1: atdi, but metrical skill appears. as à distinct 

it in his writings amd like Hem Chandra he could 
[not or did not dispei together with the music of 
similar sounds. . Evénsin his Raivatak;he did not 
k cep iful to the medium all through, but swerved 
| tried. othgr measures s which, | 




















medium ; a variety of metres is utilised in the com- ` 
_ position of his epic, and the payār deme ee | 
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——- | A 
— (ay The Sonnet. | ^y = 
; . Of the many foreign forms sought to be intro- 
duced to/the Bengali literature, the sonmet is the 
one which “has succeeded most. In Michael 
: Madhu Sudan's letter No. 37 addressed to his friend 
5 Raj Narayan Basu, the poet says :* * I want to intro- 
duce the sonnet into our-language and, some morn- 
ings ago, made ‘the following,’ giving next his Kavi-. 
matribhasha which has undergone some change: as. 
1 we know it now. He predicted with remarka : 
A foresight at that time that ‘ if cultivated by men of if ^ 
genius, our sonnet Would in time rival the Italian,’ | 
_. <- —and in this he has proved a true prophet in his A 
»  Chaturdashpadi Kavitavah, published after his main A 
| works, T'ilottamáü-sambhav, Meghnddbadh, Vrajan- |. —— 
gr “gana and Virdngana, had appeared; there are, ——— 
| “102 sonnets, the second of which definitely acknow- 
ledges, his indebtedness to Petrarch for this | 
particular. form. They prepared the way for further | Ue S2 
attempts in this direction, “and Debendra Na otha d a 
s ~ Chitta Ranjan, Rabindra Nath have all woven into 
> the form the ix innate grace of the language, enriching 
samë tin PM wealth of expression and 
are four distinct elements to be 


diy * “the sonnet,—the length of ! ine, - 
EN 0 f lir 1 5s, ED _rhyme- scheme aud the 
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ANG he called it, where some alternate lines were of the 
- same length in the first twelve — in à 
e 


A regular sonnet, the lines are of equal length. 
b E ' AN 
* ( ATA ) - 3 
" farfira context orit Kf «fa | 





* tfa fe seca? ^ 
cartes atsita certes pital 
=f} pesce ere rn 

, ARTA ? fe afad 
J fafaa madi fera afa | 

aite FACS, QA MG CTA, . 
| NAH «ui fa Ffa | 
farte fa ee sarana 
otc ere — 831 a | $ 
Sfa gra, SHAA TIA : Š 
remis; foe fs | ra | 



















+ | 
In Rabindra Nath, there are many v 
i sonnet form to be found scattered 
» his writings, The g are seven | couplet 









CHAPTER v 





which, again, is the form adopted in some of fhe. a3 
sonnets in bis Smaran. But in that collection there _ 
are many fourteen-line poems where, however, - 
each line consists of 18 morae, not 14, as “In the 
conventional type. In his Utsarga t the two varieties 
are used sidé by side,— —both in seven couplets ‘but 
some contain J4 syllables in each line while in 
others the number of syllables is 18. In his 
Gilünjali, there are many poems consisting of 14 
lines, but the rhyme-scheme is irregular. — it is — 
worthy in this connection that in 1873, Raj Kri ishng » 
Ray wrote and published the  Bangabhüshan 





m 


in. fourteen-line poems and with Madhu Sudan for * 
his model; and that in one of the early issues of 
the Sahitya (Bengali year 1299) Saroj Kumari Devi <a 


— 


attempted a sonnet-sequence, the series consisting 
of 24 sonnets on the several women's characters | 

depicted by Bankim Chandra in his nai. All these” 
go lar to show that the sonnet form has become "^ 





thoroughly. assimilated in the literature. 4 
ET 
Ab) 1 ntermediate Forms. * 
i “How tileh has been effected in giving —— 4 







} SA, machinery will be evident on an. $ 
du ation of any anthology or verse collections in 
mode m Bengali like the Kavya Dipali. No restric- 
tions se em to have been im] pA as $ regards wa 
i i e: we consider Rabi idra 


nm 
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former's Ebür phirdo more, we shall realise how far 
any implicit limit in the matter of length has been 
outgrown. Recognition had to be granted, there- 
lore, to stanzas or sub-divisions of verses. 


| (c) The Ballad. 


» 
Of the many intermediate forms that have 

sprung up, the ballad or gatha form at least deserves 

specific mention, in which we find a lyrical narra- 

tive, simple, and adapted for a simple audience. 

Swarna Kumari Devi was the first to write such 

-— ballads in Bengal, but it was Rabindra Nath who 

—* gave gp a wide currency in his Kathā o 

Kahani. is not necessary to differentiate this 

form from that of the Mymensingh Ballads which 

are ballads only in name but are built really on a 

“more ambitious design. This gatha is also quite 

^ different from. the prakrit metre which went by that , 

name, as may appear from any example, even 80 ~ 






















-~ years ago. 
— The gatha-form, as it was called by the middle 
= ofthe last century, may be illustrated by the follow- 
bai lines : * 8 
A saai oiea eH, face «s J 1 
faefa "pr cetera | * * 
dE ao, «lE wy | "Gm eS M 





nd of Poetry rather | n. ie m netricad 
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(d) Translations from Western Literature. 


Here we need but refer to translations in verse, 
of poems from western literature or their adapta- 
tions in Bengali, too numerous for exhaustive 
mention. ‘Phe persistent work of Iswar Chandra 
Gupta in this direction has been already mentioned. 
He used to offer prizes for best translations of 
English poems into Bengali. By the middle of the 
Bengali year he would announce English poems 
which were to be so translated. Thus, an 
offer of a prize of Rs. 50 was declared for Gray's 
Elegy, another of Rs. 25 for Goldsmith's Hermit ; 
both were won by '* Mr. D—." In the is8he of his 
paper for Baishakh 1, 1265 B.S., we find the names 
of Parnell's Hermit, Campbell's Pleasures of Hope, | 
as translated into Bengali on the occasion. Such 
competitions were generally thrown op@p to students, 
and sometimes Muhammadan students would join, 

- as, in the year noted, Afzal Hossain of Krishnagar 
missionary school won a prize for translating 
Parnell. It may be stated in passing that some- 
times even the mode of English poems, distinct from 
their framework, was adopted, as in the very year 
referred to, season poems were composed, after 
English models by “S. C. M." Another year we 
find Campbell’ s Last Man, Gray's Ode to Adversity y. me = 
Lang A lana Prayer similarly rendered. L 

EN e find Campbell's Soldier's Dream, and w 

year qomes round, ‘Logan's Ode to the Cuckoo, 

Beat ittie | "s. Hermit, etc., done into Bengal 

Tt is very — ry io keep up practice in t 

ing E peus aun though. it "pipe 

ec: jag a translation g nnot p 
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unless you submit to others’ mood and will, yet when 
there is success at last after practice, there is no end 
of delight." * Accordingly Iswar Chandra and suc- 
ceeding editors of his paper, kept up exhorting the 
readers, vear after year, to translate the best poems 
in English into Bengali. To name orfe individual 
poet only, Hem Chandra in his Chhüyámayi took 
Dante for his model, in his Jivan-Sangit tried to 
translate Longfellow's Psalm of Life, his Indrer 
Sudhapdn was from Dryden's Ode to Music or 
Alexander's Feast, his Madan-Parijat from Pope's 
Eloisa to Abelard. — —— from  Shelley's 
poem T'o a Skylark, Nava-Varsha from Tennyson S 
stanzas if the poem, E n Memoriam, “Ring out 
the old, ring in the new.’ Most of the poems in- 
cluded in the Vic ae (1879, 2nd Edition) 
by Raj Krishna Ray were translations of English 
poems. A ious work, published in 1876, pur- 
porting to | translation of Lalla Rookh deserves 
mention. The title-page fives the following des- 
cription. 





Paradise and the Peri. 
Translated into Bengali frony Moore's 


Lalla Rookh. | ^ " 
m | "rare "ví 
ae sew ANS cifre Ersten Fay Secs "uratfir | 


* The Samoad-Prabhakar, Baishakh, 1266 | B. S. 
SN enari, ver naci git 
| awe em fefe afa —— ida os 
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" The work is dated 1876, and is all in tripadi 
metre, of which the following may well serve as a 
specimen :— 

afaa) fratreca, TUA fai «ca, 

° IET AFTA cpm A 
fe aa). atta, ci faa aata 0 
APS uo AT Sha | 


In the 1st Baishakh issue of the Samvdd- 
Prabhakar, 1268 B.S., we find Kali Prasanna 
Sinha announcing a reward of a hundred rupees 
for translation of Moore's poem into Bengali. We 
cannot say if the version referred to abc sai, 


m . 
it.* 








Rabindra Nath himself translated many lyrics V^ ^d 
from Victor Hugo among the French, and Shelley, 
Mrs. Browning, Moore, Marston, Webster, Aubrev | 
de Vere, Ernest Myers among the Efiglish. Buto . E 
the greatest translator of, poems from other litera- | e 
tures into Bengali has been Satyendra Nath; whose | 
Tirtha-salil_and Tirtha-renu are monuments of 
industry, in which the literary element has not been 
ignered or crushed. He has travelled east, west, 


4. 
i 





north, south, not confining himself to anvy-partieular A 
country, and, wherever he has come across any 
literary gem worth acceptance, has not spared time 


and energy in adorning his native literature with it. - 


was anot er version of the English poem, the Menaki & | 
^ reviewed in the, Bharati a Balak, Agrahayan, 1284 2. 


, * .. 
; Sante -WOL 
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thor of at least three other poems— Lalitd- 
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Thus his services to the lyric verse of Bengal have 
| been of a unique character and have placed him apart 
| pi 

Irom the other poets in the country.” 


r 
i = € 
(e) The Epic Form. * 
$ In discussing the changes in tbe epic form 
brought about by western influence, it is worth our 


while to. set forth clearly the implications of the 
new form. It depends no doubt. on a dignified 
diction and elevated material but is also consi- 
derably associated with the intent or purpose of. 
them, as in other forms. It is the want of this 
epic intent or design that, in English literature, 
prevents ?,Scott and Byron from claiming any 
renown in ield of epic poetry. As to the 
characteristics of épices, if there were any, prior to 
the period of western influence, it-is necessary to 
| distinguish between allied9IEndian compositions, not 
— — merely Bengali—to differentiate the Purüns, the 
Ramayan and the Mahabharat, the Sanskrit 
Mahakavyas, Mangal gans in Bengali literature, 
and point out their characteristics. “The Purans 
stand furthest apart from the Bengali epies of this 
new era, approaching as they do more or less the 
ideal purpose of history and there is scarcely any 
















_ NEM other translators of Englis 
the authoress of the Varfilate (1880) he 
from sworth's Cuckoo, Byron's Euthan 
WA won be interesting to speculate 
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CHAPTER V 


the predominance of this literary flavour which 
distinguishes the Rāmāyan and the Mahabharat, 
but the too,close similarity of these two books to 
the Purans \p point of inordinate length and style 
of narrative, generally speaking, marks them as 
different from the Sanskrit Mahakavyas. These 
T were, again, a far way off from the Mangal gàns, 
` being chari erised by certain definite traits as laid 
tive books on poetics like the 
Sāhitya-darpana. the Mangal gāns in Bengali 
literature which belong to mediæval times and 
reveal a type that grew out of folk literature and 
never completely transcended it, there is the narra- 
‘live element all right but the purpose is religious, 
Y" po literary, and simplicity clogs the wheels of 
poetic imagination. - 






The study of European epics presented the 

| Bengali writer with a ns model which he tried to 
: copy in his language. Some of these epics were 
taught in the schools in selections, while others 
.. made their way to those who were enamoured of the 
| new studies. Tt is not surprising, therefore, that 
attempts. began to be made at tánsladiong "and 
adaptations of the strange models. The Jliad had 





been translated in paydr verse by Ananda Chandra. 


kasan ig ya s in 1863. d - 


— i 
pë, ^ C x - E 
» Xx. 
a 
and the Manabharat fave been rightly des- 


E ween cie Puran literature and — 


purse on. the mora ir the Gi 

















continued literary flavour in them.* It is precisely 
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MICHAEL: MADHU SvpAN DATTA. 


The name of Michael Madhu Sudan i 
prominent in the field of epic poetry as i1 
other things. He at first took up the | 
Tilottama and worked it into what heZcalled %# the 
first Blank-verse epic in the language." Though 
it was apparent that the book was a departure and 

? that it was a mosaic work, the materials having 
been freely taken from Keats, Shelley e M1lton and 
Ikalidas, it was difficult to apportion the various 
elements, for the harmonising work of the poet had 
made it a homogeneous creation. He himself had 
no illusions about it, knowing quite well that it was 
merely an experiment; and on being told. that “it 
could not be a really heroic poem by reason of the 
erotic nature of the allusions, etc., he good-naturedly 
replied to his critical friend; '* You must not, my 
dear fellow, judge of the#work as a regular ' Heroic 
Poem. I never meant it as such. Tt is a story, a 
tale rather heroically told." He was full of zeal at 
the time for trying epic poems time and again, and 
the friendly criticism that he received did him good. 
The next topic which he took up was more suitable ~ 
for the purpose of an epic on account of its national 
interest. The fight between Ram and Ra 
would be appreciated by the people, would have a 
dignity of its own and wouldprovide ample oppor-- 
tunities for developing the heroic. sentimen j Rej | 
Basu counselled him to 
subject for his magnum — 11 


dx of Ceylon ° for a topi 


im. AN 
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was nRT rica] enough for 
E pmosed) expect the 
Mt in non-Bengali 
& words to Madhu 
F scheme of the sug- 
fke the one suggested 
Jk patriotic zeai and 


Bengs | 
subjects. This appears 

Sudan, on giving him a d 
gested epic, — An epit ppe 
above is much required ; 
a warhke spirit into thi 
countrymen. lt is tru 1 
powerful agéncies are 
mighty change, but... 9 
to the scheme, but maa 
self up to the productj 
not let Indrajit go., 
“The subject you j 
good—very good in 
as yet acquired a 
of Poetry ' to do 
lew years more. ' 
celebrate the dea 

not be frightenec 
my readers with 


m hundred far more 
| ped to bring about that 
poet had no objection 
ae ne had warmed him- 
E imagination and would 
frote by way of reply: 
for a national epic is 
PT #But I don't think i liave 
it mastery over the * Art 
4 So you must wait a 
f meantime, I am going to 
ay favourite Indrajit. Do 
Wear fellow, I won't trouble 
ras. Let me write a few 


Epichngs and [uire a pucca fist." * His 
letters quoted i ography throw a good deal of 
light on his pl: mposition, as he talks frankly 





(0 his — on his works, prejected or executed. 
3. m thy 1 we Jearn that itjwas never his intention 
v stories from foreigh lands. but that he 
ito icq nre the mode of, composition from 
RS ‘shall not borrow Greek stories but 
a x y to write, as a Greek would have 
DU we. 

en. 
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T ndra Nath Busu, 5th Edition, p. J13. 
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Sts of our degenerate | 
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| ence of Adam and Eve in thi i 


"Ram is to be conducted throug 
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his ““ sources,” Gay 


asst etc., of 
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C.g., the opening lit 
Meghnaidbadh, Cant 
Cowper's 'l'ranslatiól 
takes care to add. had 
" Who first seduced 
Canto II was, on his V 
Iliad, XIV, from Jun6G 
Ida.T In the same cam 
in the mould of Apirdm 
Somnus. Later in, the 


‘adapted from 
kad which, he 
Pon's line— 
i] revolt? — 
taken fron 
Ar on Mount 


tati 1s cast 
A Cupid 0l 
aracter ol 
Pramila may haye been Tasso s 
Gerusalemme ILliberata. A nis and 
Pramila’s rise from sleep experi- 
300k V : 


Homer 


cehiel 


Indrajit s slaughter ma yglid 


who never represents any E 


slain in fair fight by a Trop sym- 
pathies being reversed in t@ VILL, 
however, 1s based on Aenea 4 ares 


' 


Mr. 


her, 


in a friendly epistle to Raj 


Dasaratha, like another Aeneag 
But more important tha 
sources," is the confession t 
conformed to Milton more tham tc 
tiality for the English poet appea 


#4 


* Ibid. p. a. = | 
t“ As a reader of the Homeric Ep 
reminded of the Fourteenth Tliad, and I 
I have: intentionally imitated it—Juno’s 


Ida." Ibid, “p. 479. - 
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dhadh, he 
says, ~~! | Ad popular- 
ity. Some say WIS be ter than Milton—but that is 
all bosh—nothing can be better than Milton ; many 
say it licks Kalidas; I have no objection to that. 
I don't think it is impossible to equal Virgil, 
and Tasso. Though glorious, still, they are mortal 
poets; Milton is divines’* Again, he says,- and 
with evident enthusiasm for the master he followed, 
'" Homer i: nothing but wattles. T have. like 
Milton. only one." f When he took up his work 
of Me ghnadbadh, he inte nded at first to make only 
‘a heroic fragment `° of it, as at first he decl: — 
his intention of fimisui, t ''in five books.“4 
the next letter, he said h.: would extend it to nine 
Sargas ; while, in andiher still, he expressed his idea 
of lengthening it to ten books and '' making it as 
completely an epic as he edhild. "8 This idea of 
length, however mecha anical it might be, had some- 
thing then to do nth Tis idea of an epic. — «^ 


It would be interesting to speculate whether he. 
would, have turned-aga:n tothe writing of epics, if, 
fortunately for Bengali literature, fate would have 
spared him to serve the Native Muse. What evid- 
ence the letters fford is indecisive and insufficient 
for coming to any definite conclusion. Thus, he - 

in one of his letters, he was going to bid adieu 
to Hero "Poe ry — M eghnad and to take to the 
compo on of lyrical poems, for a fresh attempt 
ld I it 1l Ne, natu bof a repetition. He declares, 


in his h 
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" * T shal HERE again attempt : anst 
heroic line.” * But —— idea 
à writer of occasional sonnets and lyrics frightened 
him, for later he writes to Raj Warayan Basu: 
“Give me the fasa, —old boy. T like a subject 
with oceanic and mountain scenery, with sea- 
voyages, battles and love-adventures. Tb gives a 
fellow's invention such a wide scope.’’ t > 
Though this brilliant poet»had been forestalled 
by fate from continuing his efforts, he Mad revealed 
the powers that were latent in the literature. There 
was no publication in the Bengali language which . 
-could show such a mind, so gigantic, so excellently 
w moulded by the sages of the east and the west 
co-operating together. The greatest ‘poet of Bengal 
| [was recognised to be no servile imitator;' oh the 
— contrary it was he roumi whom literary aspirants 
crowded in order to prove apt pupils in. producing 
works of a like pattern, but with one or two glorious 
exceptions failed in their endeavour. 


mm y- in the 
Ji ifiking into 




























t & — E! P 
= a RANGALAL. | 2 * 
One of the literary friends of Madhu Sudan pP 


Rangalal (1826-87) who did not — Me him | 
reverence for Milton, a fact. which | | records 
. again and again'in his letters. pel. * 
which or 4 ey — compose. pc wasythe im 
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Pn a loving and d 

| and thus he had for a long while been experimenting 

| , 9n M we in that mould :— 

i " ' I have studied English poetry considerably 
, ^ . most of all, and it hag been long my practice to 
‚compose Bengali verse in that pure mould. 






19 k & " 
made in a paper read on May 13, 1852, at the 
Bethune Society (subsequently circulated asa pamph- | 
let, Defence of Bengali Poetry) against the extreme , 
diSparagement of Bengali Poetry and the doubt often 
felt about the possibility of poetic achievement for. - 

a nation dependent so long like the Bengalis, was 
based on an episode taken from Tod's Rajasthan. 
The author admitted in the preface that this abhinava 
(new) Kavya was based on an episode taken; not 
fromethe old Purans, but from modern Rajput 
history because, in the first instance, the former 
source was too well-known, many had got the 


‘stories by heart, and secondly because it was desir- 


able to feed the educated young men of the day. 
(agatsa Tela we) with stories from modern ' 


history in which the Rajputs, both men and women, 
had given so glorious an account of themselves. 
What was more, he explained that he had been him- 
evoted student of English verse, 








LÁ 


I began 
to publish such verse in Bengali néwspapers an 
I was 14 or 15: . "de. The present poem has drawn, 
here and there, upon the ideas of many English 
poeni Eu. The more Bengali poems will be com- 
posed 4m the pure English fashion, ihe more will 
shameless and ugly poems vanislr frofm our view 

> fewer their admirers will also grows’ ^ 
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Set | wien copia samita sif pu xD lert mí mon 
Ce esta va creo pfas alaa aff |......89fes iuga 
— "HEUS SA AAF Beja TATA mp4 Bice |... ... Sea 
free anite cre why sty false zc, eet Atoms 
wüÜü-efqsi-mer «ws fats qifa Tas Setacsea caifas- 


HEIRS x37] SH SEM Bifaca |? 


In his next poem, Karmadevi (1862), there was 
a Brahmin Poet who narrated the story to a thought- 
ful traveller. He began by praising Padmini, and 
passed on to the story of an equally virtuous lady, 
Karmadevi. The initial lines seem to be based on 
some western poet,—though the harp is silent, the 
music still continues. Scott's device was eyidently 
—- before him. 


This is followed by Shüra-sundari (1868), in 
r cantos like the preceding work, while Padmini- 















$ .. or Mangalācharan, to the Goddess of Poesy (efek, 
A “tea afs), and this seems to be due to western | 
4 


influence. Border-raids, tournaments, a 
= Jrisit to his lady-love, clan organis ion, the “feudal 
E system. in most of its aspects— characteris- 
3 of ; ics 3 show that these. poems of "Rangalal approach 


"to the epic, episodes oe gnd E yron, ; | their 
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“upakhyan is not divided into cantos; the length” 
is suggestive. It "has sa  benedictory portion » 


knight's . 


vic verse tales, in atmosphere, pūrpos E : 
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CHAPTER V 


Kumar-sambhava but that was practically at the 
fag end of his poetic career, in 1872. His verse is, 
however, always characterised by a tendency to alli- 
- teration and the following line from his Shira- 
sundari is typical of the eastern element in him; ~ 


Rar cries mf mer onm fa. 


He is, like his contemporaries, made up of east- 
ern and western traits so far as poetic forms go. 





s h HEM CHANDRA. | at 
, ri 

s | 
"Vritra-samhür (the first part of which came 4 









out in 1875) conforms more closely to the form - 4 
the western epics in point of length in which it 
surpasses all previous attempts. Its diction, e 
and sombre, is conducive to the solemn atmosphere — 
intended by the author and proper “for the epic. . 
id "But the human interest is slight and the. sacrifice — - 
* of Dadhichi, Power laudable for its moral idea, ~ —. 
cannot stand com on with the story of Ram in | 
.| point of popularity. The close modelling of the first 
canto on Milton's Paradise Lost (council of the 
fallen. angels in- the Pandemonium), the address to 









* * 
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the Goddess Saraswati in the opening lines of the La 
r Milton' s and Michael's man — 


canto 
option, in t ifs. thirteenth canto, of 
persion; of the Greek legend ' — of 
hr adhu Sudan's Padmavati, the 
of Sachi by force as described 
— in’. "Tasso, the 
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A ' The author was praised by a contemporary critic for 
P. such influences, because that was the way, he felt, 
for improving Bengali literature.* 


NABIN CHANDRA. 


“Nabih Chandza's Palāshīr Yuddha (1875) is not 

an epic, properly speaking, it is more closely allied 

" to the verse tales of Scott, or romances in 
verse." Among other things, it is not up to the mark 
in respect of size, composed as it is in five cantos 
only. "The resemblance to Julius Caesar in the 
matter of ghosts appearing before Siraj-ud-datlah 
before the fight: is striking no doubt, but neither 
that nor the faint — of the first canto to the 


E ic póet Stands on a | morë SO 
= {or epic cycle of Raivatak, Ki 
- which describes the career of 
from youth to the end, the,p 


M or rather the idea of os ; 
cause and cure in the light of his 


WP been “brought 55 and ON 1 € 





- both were much appreciated in their day. The 





CHAPTER v 


magnitude of the epic cycle is as great as could be , 
désired.-^An event of the utmost importance forms 
the background and lends seriousness fo the com- 
position—the harmonising blend of the Aryan and 
the Non-Aryan, or better, the Brahmanic and the 
Dravidian elements in the make-up. of Indian cul- 
ture. Nabin Chandra. has wijíten other long 
poems, but they, like his Palashir Yuddha, are not 
epies in any sense. 





Later Epics.. m 


The epic vein was worked by many writers who 
tried to walk in the footsteps of Madhu Sudan, 
Hem Chandra and Nabin Chandra; hardly any of 
them rises gyer mediocrity, and it 1s not necessary 
to point out particular ‘epic poets.’ But the Vir- 
Kumar Badh. of Mankumari Basu and Helena of 
Ananda Chandra Mitra deserve special mention; 


curious student. may read, as a specimen of the crop 
of epheméral ‘epics,’ the Mahamogal Kàvyag: the 














third of wHicls appeared in 1884 and was called 
J aysingha Parva.’ "Various measures are used in 
the poem ; almost all of them are antiquat 


In more récent times, however, J m ra Nath 
Yho had already « earned his reputation as the writer 
1e only remarkable biography in Bengali litera- 
again took up the epic form, and in his Shivaji 
‘ithviraj sought to describe ‘and analyse the 

s forces which hastened the — of. 
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ing as responsible for the present staté of long- 
» © Continued dependence, concluding with the words: 


| fera wsfe-qce gifs fra, 
tos sce giy, Cre ZTA T3 | 


'* The Hindus’ degeneracy is at the basis of his 
distress ; atter penance, his sorrows and poverty will 
go away.” ; 

The direct influence of western epics 

jin point of form seems to be absent here, in these 
"latest creations in epic form. But it should be 
remembered that ih such matters, the greatest im- 
‘portance attaches to the pioneer work, the later 
influences becoming more and more attenuated. 
The part played by Madhu Sudan could not be re- 
peated again and again, and the pattern or frame 
. Introduced by him formed the common heritage of 
E all later poets. 


br cos i VI. Conelusion. * 
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We have confined ourselves so long to the 
western influence in Bengali verse forms ; we have 
. taken up at first diction and versification * for dis- 
cussion from our point of view, and then proceeded 
^ “to examine — TR and ss, nA Se a 
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CHAPTER VI - 


Influence on Bengali Drama 


I. Introductory : A 
Drama and its Constituents. 


The stage is in these days one of the chief . 
means of amusement in Bengal and an edueated 
Bengali, among other things, is naturally expected - 
to take some interest in the dramatic works of dis- 
tinguished Bengali writers and their representation =- 
on the boards of recognised national theatres. This —. 
is by no means exclusively confined'to the educated 
section of the community, for, going to the play TA 
is daily gaining more and more recognition in all | 
classes of society. The actor's profession, so long 
openly cried down, now wins respect and can count 
| conyerts in the educated. bhadralog class. "The 
stigma and. the stain which would stick to the best 
of actors two generations ago have been washed away 
by the current of new ideas—ideas that have Made 
their way into the creeks and corners of the nation. - 
v". SAT actor of established repute would gain ovations 
now instead of being looked at askance by the makers 
of fashion and the conservative section of the people. 
Special periodicals have been started solely for the 
im or veme nt of the dr 
“Sto constitute itself an indisp 
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patriotism, and it has been found on experience to 
- - . be a powerful and influential ally. To the theatres 
located in Caleutta—and these are, by tacit consent, 
of the best material available—there are feeder 
institutions im the district towns, the idea having 
penetrated even into" villages. The absence of a 
dramatic club would indeed be disastrous to the 
dignity and prestige of any self-respecting locality. 
—JXNeither the ravages of malaria, nor a series of 
economic distress, nor the cares and anxieties of a 
" life bounded in its avenues of energy and pleasure, 
- have succeeded altogether in repressing the mind of . 
Young Bengal and keeping it away from the direct 
.enjoyment of staging or witnessing popular plays. 
P Such has been the wonderful spread of the drama, 
^ . admittedly a new form, wonderful because of the 
P extent of its influence, which again is due in a great 
measure to its simultaneous and two-fold appeal to 
1 *the ear and the eye. ^ It will not be amiss, therefore, 
to take the western impress On genae Drama 
4 as a fair index. of western influence in Bengali 
‘literature and we shall, on analysing the form of 
the drama, proceed to examine how far this western 
influence is Writ large ovéF she: course of its growth 
i and. development ^ 
“The. drama is a compound of At. hgredien 


a resultant of — — Mah andhika aii ust 
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stumbling Block in the way of appreciation of many > 
studéhts and lovers of the Sanskrit Drama. In  . . 
English literature or, for that matter, in European 
literature it is difficult to come across a practice, 
equally thorough, though all dramatists are no doubt 
alive to the need, and try to différentiate the speeches 3 
somehow or other. Anyway,"the language,to be; | 
used is one of the factors that count. Prose and 
verse are both utilised for dramatic purposes, to im- __ 
part a variety and to bring out the meaning intend-- 
cd to better advantage. Songs find a place on a&. 
-count of their appeal to imagination, specially - 
times of excitement, to relieve the mind of the stress ~ 
under which it works. Next to vocal expression, 
we have to deal with agents F persoñs who 34 
represent it on’ the stage, in othef words, T 
and actresses.€—Plays owe a good deal to them ; 
follows as à matter of course that in framing Kis a Y 
.theories plays are composed with a view e 
in some instances, the actors and. actresses 7 

"wi certain changes in making — 
adapté tō. their. capacities. Their temperament, 
physical appearance and other personal elements; . $: 
have all their share in presenting a particular drama.) ) 

e audience —— a force to consider and count, 
r the exhibition of skill is designed for their 
—— ‘for catering to their pleasure,’ as the 
es of Sanskrit pla 

io doubt this migh 
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of the necessity of making an impression on the 
minds of others by means of objective shows Where 
men move and talk and act as in life need not mean 
' playing to the gallery." Then, again, there are 
* painted scenes and dramatic devices. The drama 
appealsgagt only to the ear but—and here constitutes 
its*main appeal—also to the eye, and the scenic 
i ety which stimulates the imagination of the * 
audience comes up for its due praise or censure in 
the make-up of the whole. For convenience and à 
help to the understanding, the play itself is divided 
into a number of acts with sub-divisions, it may be, 
~ which regulate its movement till the denouément 
is complete and the thread is untwisted. 
Again, there are directions not meant for the 
. audience but for helping the actors and actresses, ` 
- motioning their entrance, exit, ete. “Last, but not 
. * least, we have the different types of plays—comedies 
intended mainly to amuse, tragedies designed to 
s |excite pity for distressed and rouse sympathy for 
people in ext sorrow, farces for fun, and operas 
- * composed primarily to amuse by songs: “and dances 
. and held together by the > slenderest of plots. In rd 
trating western inflence in the form ^s the y 
li drama, it is necessary to approach ‘the. | 
subject with a clear E pe he adhine 
= topics connected with it as mentioned Å, in order 
—'* to measure or appreciate ‘the extent o ti 
| pus — in ang. rir dp v a! 
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Y CHAPTER VI 
to the evolution of the Bengali Drama» We need 
not, fn our present study, linger on the days long . 

r past; when Bengali had not emerged as a vérna- 
cular speech, had not differentiated itself from the 
prükrit form, or earlier still, take our stand on $ 


bbarata's Ndtya-Shastra and dwell on the principles 
of dramaturgy that we might find enunciated.there. 
. ^ * Coming nearer to our times, we find, during the 
| Muhammadan rule in the province, dramatic p 
* formances could not flourish because these as i 
tive shows with abundant music and nd dancing. jarred * 
against the religious doctrines they held so dear. | 
. . But a few-devotional plays, in the, times of 
sU. 44 Chaitanya and after, stand out-by themselves. “The 
E W a great saint himself organised a play on Sri Krishna v 
j"^""his distinguished devotee, Rupa Goswami, distin- 
| ~ guished alike by his religious passion and | 
intellectual powers, composed Vidagdha- Madhava a 
and Lalita-Madhava, and Kavi Karnapura wrote | 
Chaitanya-Chandrodaya ; ;"^we read also in the 7 xw 
i Chaita a-Charitamrita how somesdisciples were 
| req — to look Over plays written by others. 
Jagannath-Vallabha by a member of the same group 
c might. come up here for mention, but its author Rai. 
Ramai landa was, we know, not a Bengali. It 
as “te m considered that these works ‘were written 
Sar ts not in the vernacular, and that they 
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come to mean Krishna Yatras which find an echo in 
" the dictum—'' There @s no song without Kanu. 
er Our Yatra literature has not been carefully and 

"t properly studied, but its nature has been indicated 
in Bengali Literature in the Nineteenth Century” 
by Prof. S. K. De (pp. 442-454). "Though its begin- 
nings are enveloped still in obscurity, the crude 
makeshiftsdid their best in vividly representing the 
story, and the Yatras served to please the public by 
‘their operatic and and melodram ements and their 













. [religious theme, but they had little or no influence 
* ‘\on the Bengali stage at least as far as the pioneers 
F concerned, and Ram Narayan Tarkaratna's 


marks prefixed to his Ratndvali corroborate this 
tement. Just at the beginning of the eighteenth 
century there was some sort of literary transmission 
from Bengal sto Nepal by which similar works were 

‘sent over to Nepal or carried there by Bengali 
scholars ; this appears from the Bengali dramas in 

“ a Nepal belonging to the period, a period in which 

the Yatras in Bengal also existed, and written in 

some corrupt form or admixture of Bengali. T'hese 

~~» have been made accessible to the publie through 
— Nepile Bangala Natak (1324 B.S.), published ah 
‘ie „the Bangiya Sahitya-Parishat, consisting "of four 
p co the first three of whioh have. — n to 
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quote the following pasangen, the Englishman, 
x me re 


in great men's houses have always been a favourite * 


' present it is only the select few who can be supposed | 
to take a deep interest in its prospects ; and, outside 










‘ ^u s 

Vidya and Sundar and thus was "diltaran extent, 
a depar ture from the conventional! standard. Apart 
from these curious specimens, the Yatras in Bengal 
Avere a popular means of amusement, and while on 
‘the subject it will not be altoftagher irrelevant to P 








May 9, 1876: 


—=The rude jattras chanted at religious festivals 





form of entertainment among the Hindu population : 
of the towns, though they are. rather epic than ' 
dramatic in character. But barring such imperfect 
relics of a past, or dim adumbrations of a future 





^.. drama, and barring certain more ambitious efforts in 


the direction of opera at Lucknow, the theatre, in - * d 
the pfoper sense of the term, had, till lately, practi- - e 
cally no existenee on this side of India. Even at 





Calcutta, it has nowhere attained ee dignity, or | 
indighity, of a popular spectacle.’ 
\Though evidently this statement bristles with 


inaecuracies, the main proposition stands—that 
the theatre as such was the product of the mid- v 


— century. \_ ! | E 
En interesting specimen of the indigenous type 

















survi appendix to Prof. Wilson's series of — ^ — 
e The re @ Of the H indus, containing short ac- | 
coun erent dramas of Hindu workmanship. 
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» Vaidyanatha Vachaspati, Bhattacharyya, and was” 
“~~  -— composed for the festival of Gobinda, by desire of 
Iswara Chandra, the Raja of Nadiya, about twenty 
or thirty years ago. It i$ so far valuable, as con- 
, veying a notion of the sort of attempts at dramatic 
composition made by the present race of Hindus in 
- © Bengal. The Yatras or Jatras, which are occasional- 
ly represented in the Bengali Language, follow the 
| plam of the Chitra-Yajna with still less pretensions 
p% to a literary character, / They are precisely, the 
: improvista Commedia of the Italians, the business 
— — alone being sketched by the author, and the whole 
of the dialogue supplied by the actors. The dialogue 
is diversified by songs which are written and learnt 
by.heart. Some improvements however have been 
PA! late years, in the representation of the per- 
formance : the details of the story are more faith- 
. fully and minutely followed, and part of the dialogue 
is composed and.taught by the author to the actors. | 
A Prof. Wilson's remarks, which, by the way, 
suggest or throw open an interesting question of 
comparative literature, refer to a period about the 
close of the eighteenth century and a type of literary 
dramas influenced more or less by the popular Yatra 
literature ; but meanwhile, the European model had 
presented itself n Calcutta and eng the Atten- 
tion of the cultured publie: "y p. VE 


















— VI 


of business and money-making, the British residents 
provided for their own recreation by means of con- 
certs, balls and suppers towards the fifties of the 
eighteenth century. In the years following 
the battle of Plassey which. witnessed the founda- 
tion of their power on a firm footing, we 
find them exploring other avenues of amui 
ment. The first British play-house, sit 

> probably just opposite to «the present site of 
/St. Andrew’s Church, east of the junction of Lall 
Bazar Street and Mission Row, which had catered 
to the English before the battle of Plassey, cou! 










the Bengali stage. ~ More directly associated with’ 
that was the Calcutta Theatre (1776-1808), founded - 
in 1776, shortly after Halhed's important work 


.on Bengali Grammar, and this theatre was located |. 


* near the present junction of Clive Street and Byons 
Range. The venture was. not a success from the 
financial point of view ; however, we learn that the 

. gates were opened at 8 P.M., that the gate-keepers 
3 were Europeans and that ouis male actors. were 
3h — The celebrated English actor, David 
irrick, sent down one Mr. Messinck to work here 
| LN aa the Stage manager and this might be taken as a 
ks he treng thening the tie of th Calcutta. * Stage 
“tr n of London. Among the plays 
that were sta d we come across She would and 
1 ld not, wa Life Below Stairs, Hamlet, 
ard TIT. ——— for Scandat was 
on 0 on the Ath. a h Kope d April, 1780, 
LN Pare: E "ab gt 
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" 
was an excellent actress herself, and who introduced 
actresses for the first time in the history of the Cal- 
cutta stage to represent female róles;" much was 
expected of her, but unfortunately for the evolution 
of tbe theatre here, with her return to England in 
1790 her histrionie activities in the metropolis of 
-  — Bengal came to a natural close." 





v ^ This is the place to record the appearance of 

the first Bengali drama staged, and it is a note- 

Ei E | | iiir Nga 
worthy fact that it was wholly due to a Russian ad- 


venturer, Gerasim Lebedeff, whose was a romantic 
gareer with many and varied phases.f A peasant 
born, he rose to take part in foreign office work, 
came to Madras in 1785 as a bandmaster, then to 
Calcutta in 1787, and went over to England in 1801. 
He had some pretensions to Hindustani of which 
‘mixed language '" he composed a Grammar pub- 

- lished in London in 1801 Lebedeff set up at 25, 
Dom-Tolla, a theatre—the Bengali Theatre, but 
popularly known „and remembered as the New 
Theatre—tfor the entertainment of the Bengali 
citizens of | Calcutta’ 1795, and, with the assistance 
of a Igni: st, ' Golucknat-dash,' he translated into 
Bengali a gah lish comedy n —— and a^ i 
karen Pons A AWO: Bap" Di tor: “Benga 
version of f the com idmavesh( ?), >. wak aged 
for the first time on the 27th November,4l 7 . 
TEN EE - the 21st March, 1796. It was à notew: 
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feature about the presentation that ever 
thing was in Indian fashion—the stage, the arrange 
ments forthe seats of the audience, vocal and instru- 
mental music, though European instrumental music | 
was not altogether excluded" Passages of Bharat- 
Chandra were set to music for the entertainment of 
the public. All that we know of the plays is that |. 
they were taken üp to suit the taste of the Indi 

who '' preferred mimicry and drollery ' rx. » 
F grave solid sense, however purely expressed ''—as 
the Russian pioneer phrased it. The translation got 
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x. 
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the benefit of revision by many '' learned Pundits, = bog 





and with the “help of *' Golucknat-das the — 
linguist, actors of both sexes were recruit from. x 


| the Indian section of the people ; it v was a great 
A” | innovation as” 






this was the first time e when actresses 
appeared in women's róle om the Bengali stage. ^ 
Sir John Shore, the bs overior-Dene gi ante | him ^e 
a regular licence without the least hesitation. The 
viis was immensely popular; and on the first oc- 
casion, the Visitors’ 'liekets;$ Sicca Rs. 4 for 
Galleries and Sicca Rs. 8 for Bexes and Pit, were 
." * all sold out, and the affair was à success from the 
". "financial point of . The subscription for the 
4 second night, the 21st March, 1796;4^was one gold 
mohi per ticket. Put due to sote inexplicable and — . 

'st dog j reasons the play did not run for more  — 
e two successful nights noted. above, and | 
Lebe left, AE ngely enough, seems to have left off » 
the * d ain n of dha drana altogether. Thus it comes. 
a iät though cert vinly he is the pioneer of the 
e, h he d not that. — — 
, Such. remarkable 
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IV. Western Influence : 1796-1852. M" 


Short-lived more or less like this but of far less 
significance were those stages which continued to 
provide entertainment for the English people only, 
and such were the Chandernagore Theatre, the 
Athenzum and the theatres located at Kidderpore, 
Dum-Dum and Baithok-Khana, in the first twenty- 
six. years of the nineteenth century. They simply 
maintained the tradition of dramatic representation 

peser European — but more Hoporéent was she 
it exerted a direct — on the élite of the iown n 
who were usually invited to. witness the perfor- 
mances. It continued its useful career up to the 
end of May, 1839, when it was destroyed by fire, 
but its most brilliant*period was 1826-28. Its in- 
fluence, over.and above the impression that was 
created in the minds of the aristocratic section of 
Hindu Calcutta, was stamped on young students 
who, at an impressionable stage in their career, were 
induced to visit it by the persuasion, and even posi- 
tive encouragement, of two of their distinguished 
and popular professors. Professor Horace Hayman ^ 

Wilson, a great Sanskrit scholar of extensive reputa- 

tion, whose work on the Theatre of the Hindus was 

considered te be memorable in his time, and to whom 

reference hap already been made in-conneétion with 

Chitra-Ya ma, had married a grand-daugh of 

| siddoms, the celebrated actress in Shakespeare's 
ies. e was an enthusiastic supporter of this 

— oats and sometimes — — 

Ea boards» So did Capi in B. 
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f 
of the great English dramatist, as has been —— 
referred to, Macaulay still remembered on his return 
to far-off England, and who was an adept in the art * 





of elocution. -He infused into the hearts of his 
students an ardent love for English drama, en 
couraged them to attend the theatre, and — 
free tickets for them. Thus, a sympathetic at- 
mosphere was created for the reception of the Eng- 
lish or anglicised drama in Indian society, and such | 
, sympathy was attended with appreciation and ve 
understanding, to be followed naturally by practical ^ 
attempts to imitate, in closer circles, performances 
which had been onee so great a source of delight andy. 
instruction’ T wealthy leaders of society who 
' were charmed by their new experience would now 
open their purse-strings and the student&"ho had ^ 
the requisite intelligence and initiative would now 
betake themselves*to reproduction of this novel insti- 
tution on. their own fields. — 


4 .AThe Sans Souci Theatre* was built in Park 
# Street, 1840, and began by staging Sheridan 


Knowles's The Wife in 1841, under the proprietor- 
ship of Mrs. Leach—the ““ Star ’’ of the period. — 
Gs- — EE enjoyed | the patronage of Professor Wilson, Mr. 3 
|. Hume—a promising Barrister then, and later the 
Chief Presidency Magistrate—and other distinguish- 
* ed European residents of Calcutta. Its useful 
career r was cut short by a mournful incident: as 
: seach stood “waiting for her cue at the upper 























it i: anc 1 entrance to the stage, her dress caught 
fire from an eye placed on the floor and she was | 
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severely burnt before help could be rendered. This 

oceurred on November 2, 1843, and she passed away 
» about a fortnight after. The last regular perform- 
- ance took place there in 1844, but dramas continued 
to be staged in an irregular fashion up to 18460, 
when the building was sold to Archbishop Carew. 
Thence to St. Xavier's College was but a step, and 
easily taken. Thus pyne Sans Souci ran out its short! 
life (1841-1846). 

t The P FREA supplied by these theatres bore 
fruit, as I have remarked, in attempts on the part of 
the Bi calis themselves to have histrionic activities 
of their own. The Sumāchār-Chundrikā voiced a 
general feeling when, in 1826, it appealed to the 
wealthier sectión of the community to combine and 
bold publie shows in the English fashion; the money 
required might be easily raised by selling shares, as 
in English companies. But it is proper to refer 
here to a farce or farcical play, Kalirajar Yatra which , / 
was constructed on the slender episode of an English- 
man's journey from Calcutta to Chittagong, and 
which received wide publicity in 1821. But 
whether this was merely a Yatra with a satiric 
motif, or one of the earliest attempts to adapt the 








| T indigenous form to the western model, have no 
— — A Means to ascertain, as the play is not available and 
1 allusions to it are extremely meagre. The title 


. merely suggests that somebody (who is yet unknown) 
ini had been fully alive to Lebedeff's remarks about 
| "the drollery of the native," and evidently | the 
book was not a translation but an original produc- 

ti nas The account of it pue in nhe — 
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—in addition to Prasanna Kumar with whom it was 


VEngli ish d amas had fired the imagination of the pub- . 
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possible that the new "models changed the nature of | 
the Yatras to a certain extent. 

Passing by this solitary and still mysterious 
will-o’-the-wisp in our search for early Bengali © 
dramas, we come across the two remarkable attempts 
on the part of Bengali gentlemen of social standing 
to have their owe theatres for the amusement of 
their friends.~ On December 28, 1831, the Hindu 
Theatre was started by Prasanna Kumar Tagore; | 
it was, however, partly due to the initiative 
of Professor Wilson, and the naming of it might ha 
something to do with the work of that enthusiast 
the cause of Hindu dramas. It was supported by 
the patronage of such eminent citizens as Sri Kissen 
Singh, Kissen Chand Dutta, Ganga Narayan Sen 
ravarty, 









— = 





more closely associated. There was great enthusiasm 
and on December 28, -1831,* at the Beliaghata 
garden-house of Prasanna Kumar, was staged 
Uttara- Ràma-Charit translated into English bv 
Professor Wilson who, on concluding his transla- 
tion, said he would rather call it a dramatic poem. 
Tt was staged in part along with the last act of 
Shakespeare’ s Julius Caesar; this fact deserves | 
comment. It might have been that with all the 

admiration that the group felt for Sanskrit theatre, 





they found that the knowledge of the new type had 


created in them a demand which the — 
literature, however excellent, could not satisfy 
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: 3 
of this theatre was to stage English plays, and an 


English teacher was employed to train the boys in 
A en 


pn. etc. 
A Theatre, belonging to Nabin Chandra 
3asu. a wealthy resident of Shyambazar, was 
started as early as 1833 ; in 1835 it staged a drama- 
tised version of Vidyüsundar at his residence 
which stood on the present site of the Shyambazar 
Tram Depot; who dramatised it; or whether it had 
emerged at all out of the Yatra stage in which 
Vidyasundar was a frequent theme (it forms one of 
the four pieces collected in Nepàle Bangala Natak, 
previously mentioned), we do not know; but some 
innovations were attempted, and these were received 
with enthusiasm by the audience. More than a 
thousand persons, and of different nationalities, at- 
tended the performance which lasted from 12 at 
nicht to about 7 in the morning. The painting of 
scenes betrayed lack of a sense of art as well as a 
want of grasp of the technique ; the artist had evi- 
dently no idea of perspective. The music was most- 
ly ' done by Brahmins, led by Braja Nath Gos- 
wami who entertained the audience with the violin. 
he custom of uttering a prayer before the com- 
mencement of the play, followed strictly in Sanskrit 
dramatic composition, was observed. Every act 
was preceded by its synopsis, explanatory in 
its scope. Women of ill repute were in- 


= ithe Sanskrit play was) chosen probably on account of the 
of its — nesia — ——— 
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troduced as actresses but this created a storm 
of opposition engineered by puritans who 
were offended by this novel feature as well as by the 
taste for Bharat Chandra’s works. The theatre 
dragged on perhaps for a few years and we hear no 
more of it ; it had succeeded in creating a taste for a 
hew amusement, but for the time being there was no 
other theatre ready to take its place. “Thus both the 
beginnings and*the end of Nabin Basu's theatre are 
wrapped in obscurity. 

But the craze spread to the student community. 
Shakespeare, as might be expected, was the favourite 
author; scenes from his Merchant of Venice were 
recited by the Bengali students of the Hindu and 

Sanskrit Colleges ; many dramatic clubs were set up 
in the schools and colleges for recitation and repre- 
sentation of scenes from English plays. Their am- 
bition did not reach to the staging of a whole play. 
Shakespeare's Merchant of Venice and Julius Caesar 
were staged by the students of David Hare Academy 
in 1853 ; and the students of the Oriental Seminary 
secured the efficient coaching of expert English train- 
ers like Clinger of the Sans Souci and Miss Ellis. 


They opened an '' Oriental Theatre,” and staged - /^ 


Othello in September of the same year. Subsequently 
they staged also the Merchant of Venice in 1854 and 
Henry IV in 1855. There was a performance of the 
fifth act. of . Julius Caesar by some educated young 
men, including ex-students of Oriental Seminary at 
the residence of Pyari Mohan Basu (who Was aly 
nephew of Nabin Chandra of Shyambazar referred 
to before; | at Baranasi Ghose’s Street, his sons ap- 

wing in the principal roles. But these carry us 
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“While t thus describing how Calcu ‘students in 
general were affected by the love of dramatic art 
which they imbibed from their teachers, it is at the 
same time necessary to point out that this introduc- 
tion to the metropolis of a new type of popular 
amusement had, before the middle of the nineteenth 
century, succeeded in creating a demand for similar 
enterprises and in that way brought about innova- 
tions in the nature of the Yatras themselyes,—the 
popular or folk literature indigenous to the country 
already receiving a set-back. Such forms of logo- 
machy as Jhumur, Panchali, etc., began to be look- 
ed at a little askance; and the works of Dasu Ray and 

"Krishna Kamal Goswami (e.g., Vichitra-Vilás) be- 

P gan to approximate to the western model, through 
what mysterious influence of the working of the 
time-spirit it is not possible to conceive or explain 
satisfactorily. “It was in March, 1849 that a new 
Yatra, Nanda-Viday, was performed by a  ' glee 

club ' company, and was by turns applauded and de- 

^* cried by spectators. Ram Chandra Mookherj, a 

— — wealthy inhabitant of Jorasanko, had induced the 
| t haf-Akhdai party of the locality, “the first musi- 
cal association in Calcutta,'" to form.into a Yatra 
| party and had been both the secretary and the poet 
. to it. V^In course of the year, some 4 to 5 thousand 
rupees had been spent over the affair, and in addi- 
dion to the bona-fide members, the serVices of two 
girls—the older of the two, named Sidam, being 
. about 12 years old— end of 6 or 7 boys were secured. 
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wards a reform in indigenous institutions failed} to 
conciliate many individuals who had meamwhile 
been satufated with a taste for things of the west 
and who referred to the homely dialogue of the sg 
Yatras as the ' cart-drivers' language.” 

“So far we find young Bengali actors were, 
 irained in western methods, but suitable plays com- © 
posed in the vernacular were not yet forthcoming. | 
Lebedeff” s Chhadmav esh was only a translation 
and even that is not available now.“ From the re- 
cords of the Fort William College, we learn that 
about 1806 Shakespeare's Tempest had been J 
translated into Bengali, either the drametic form * 

» or only the story element in it, by a civilian under - 
training, but no copy of this work has been found or 
described anywhere as yet. Kalirajar Yatra, as 
has been mentioned, is also not forthcoming. But 
the demand for new methods of entertainment must 
have called. forth the creative activity of the writers 
to adapt themselves to the English form or rather | 
the western model. Many poems were called Natak 
in those days, but they were so only in name. Prem 
5 Nātak by Panchanan Banerji of Shyampukur, 
Prabodh-Chandroday Nātak by Gangadhar Vidya- 
ratna, and works like these were poems in fact and 
should never mislead the careless reader into be- 


_ heving that they were prototypes ud the modern 
“drama. . 
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d'de the new model by a play itten in 
the Bengali language. This was an original 
attempt based on the Mahabharat. ^Tt is not known 


tə have been staged, but all the same it served to set 
t2 a literary standard. | “4, 


- 





9 he name of the book was Bhadrarjun ; it was 
published, as has been said, in 1852, and written by 
Vara Charan Sikdar. The want of a drama in the 
vernacular language was keenly felt by the public, 
i anc the Hāsyārnav in 1822," the Kautuk-sarvasva 
Y in 1828, the Abhijnan-Sakuntala in 1848, the 
Ratnavali in 1849, had been written and published 
in previcus years." One of them has not been traced 
: and all of them are either translations of, or model-  - 
led on, Sanskrit originals. Bhadrarjun is of the same : 
_ kind, but the centre of interest lies Ih its ‘ advertise- 
á- = ment’ or preface, to which attention has? been 
_. drawn in an article on the subject in the Journal of 
— — Bangiya Sahitya-Parishat, Vol. XXIV, Part I.‘The 
. plot was taken from the Mahabharat, Adiparva, and 
Ln the .ireatment modelled on European plays. Thus 
CE it had dropped the nandi or benedictory portion, had 
introduced itself without the customary interven- / 
jtion of the Sütradhàr and his assistants, dispensed 


— and had taken up the division into ^ - 
cts and. es as anka and samyoga-sthal (wm € 
ge ). To trace this last dramatic — as 
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passages taken from his preface. '' This book. 

been written in a very novel method, therefore " 
me briefly give a slight account of it, which 
seems to be proper and very necessary. This play, 
has become almost like a European Drama in verbal 
forms and in fixing up locations, but there has been 
no variation in composition, prose and verse. | I 
have not adopted the procedure of some dramatists 
according to the rules of Sanskrit plays; e.g., first 
benediction, then the manager and an actress come 
upon the stage, their prologue and other action, etc. 
Over and above these, the Sanskrit play hardly 
differs from the European....The scene of the place 
of action indicated by the play is generally displayed 
in European Theatres. They do not require any 
separate dressing room, because, like the actors and 
actresses Of this country they do not enter the stage 
after dressing themselves from a different place. 
Therefore I publish this book after arranging it ac- 
cording to the system in use in European dramas. | 


"wj HOT ATS TSA eis afs state, wed stata 
wefefes faqad aie val Shs ce ates ca menos 
wp! AWU sfacsfe | «49 atte fanfre wars 
fata faaca Bema ates cnm sze, fea ora oto apata 
fama saN ga aS URS AOS TS PFE «DD stares 
faf asa cefa ate; aH, SAAT at, Serica TATAG «502 
werefacs sista, Statafreta etal ajan] e uote ah, at 
| erue MOORS RIS ASS crm entm aoe 

s fat abeh metran afoso ata 
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"i" S205 AN Sian weno Sit BTA AL) «BASHA as ay 
Beratha bra waraga ceras ahaa eet maha |” 

We pass over the Kirti-rjlàs (1852) by Jogen- 

dra Chandra Gupta and next take up a up a translation 

Bhünumati-Chittavilas published next year, 1855, 

the work of Hara Chandra Ghosh of Hughl!, 

who was Superintendent of Excise at Maldah at the 

time of its publication. We learn that it was de- 

signed as “A Bengali Natuck, though written 

w | much after the manner of an English play." We 

also understand that it was the first venture of the 

author in dramatic composition, and that though it ' 

/ was begun as a literal translation, as the work pro- 

gressed, it grew more and more independent of its 

y original. The suggestion came from some scholar 

of maturer years, and Shakespeare’s Merchant of 

Venice was the subject of his attempt. AT this we 

know from the Bengali preface attached to the book. 

The scene shifts from” Ujjain to Gujrat, as we are 

told beforehand, ansa si Sf e Tiba 

| amas crt xzcpe | ‘ The stage will sometimes be at 

A Ujjain and sometimes in Gujrat.’ For acts and 

| scenes the author uses the words ankagand anga ; 

there is a regular nandi or benedictory verse, a 

hymn to Sarasvati and an attempt to please "' the 

assembly '" or the audience on the part of the 

dancer by singing. the pleasures of spring y—all this 

has been couched in the traditional vein of ou ct 

-. . [dramas, e.g., Sakuntala, and tacked to the 

COME tion which has been named Bhanumati-Chitta 

CUPS E mati ting the Bengali rendering o. rtia. 
it be —— — —— e Wu 
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opea u 


centre of interest from Antonio to Portia so far as 
the naming of the play implies it. Bhanumati has 
two attendants, Sulochana and Susila, and the 
figure of Nerissa is replaced by tl the vision of Anasuya 
and Priyambada of Kalidasa's creation. Rhymes 
have been freely introduced and the heroine in the 
Bengali version has for her parents the king and the 
queen of Ujjain. "These variations deserve notice, 
lor they show what features of the Sanskrit drama 
were thought indispensable in the vernacular even 
by a writer who had received English education in 

. the schools and tried to introduce English dramas 
by translating them into his native speech. 

For convenience’ sake, the other dramatic 
works of the author, Hara Chandra Ghosh, may be 
discussed here from the point of view of western 
influence: is next play was Kaurav-Viyog-“ 
Natak, published in 1858. But both the prefaces, 
Bengali and English, were written in 1857. 
The English preface shows that the previous 
work, Bhanumati-Chittavilas was popular and 
sold well.» ‘* In 1852, I published my verna- 
cular drama of the Merchant of Venice which was 
written at the suggestion of an (sic) European friend 
of native education...But the avidity with which the 
work was received by the general reader, particular- 
ly by those whose curiosity was excited to see the 

Merchant of Venice in an oriental dress, in- 
duced a belief that the work has been considered ac-.— + 
ceptable , and that if a similar ir attempt were made, 
| it — "not prove abortive.” He decided to throw 

the we: "stern original. and took to an episode from 
M 7 hab: * the idea that its sublimity would 
1 even to the westernised mind, PN | 
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mind of those who received English education in 
schools and colleges and were familiar with foreign 
literary models. It is a noteworthy fact that he 
claimed this work to be a historical(tragedy) and if 
the claim is entertained, Hara Chandra would gain 
in importance in the dramatic literature of the pro- 
vince. He himself had great hopes of success from 
this book.” ““ The subject upon which I have writ- 
ten is of great interest, and the change which has 
been carefully introduced in it, being altogether 
new, and agreeable to the approved taste of the 
modern literati of the country, and no pains and 
expense having been spared to render “tho” 
work useful, and acceptable, I indulge in the 
hope that it will meet with the approbation 
of the reader." In the play we find the words 
anka and anga still used for acts and scenes ; there 
are scanty dramatic devices, directions being some- , 
times given in sentences as in ataya zada caemfe- 
aa Exi T. fa MEA Saat whet fena CUN etc. 
orin fera safes za, wes facie < ata, etc. 


“The Sūtradhār or Manager, looking to” the 
dressing room, thus addressed his wife: See, my 
dear," ete., or in ‘‘ The demons disappear," 
* Kripacharyya laments,’’ etc., and the prose is 
antiquated, ‘so that it is like talking out of a book. 


| Prasthàna is used for exit in the middle of a scene 


and Prasthünam at its end. The long and evidently 
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fst a Afsa stats men gets sfa wa 
4] HEA, Bia X AFA Ya sean; fra sat az 
Ab laris Cu Sates wx GTS afecta acs GA atifa esie] 


xiz KETEMU ace s Sai SETA sie ANTA afew cus] 
anita Day ete ee) ‘‘ I request moralists to look 
into this book of principles with a kindly eye 
from the very beginning, and make my labour suc- 
cessful or remove my errors. But in repeatedly at- 
tempting to write such books, it has not been my 
aim that I should be considered along with numer- 
ous respectable authors and receive honour in the 
elevated ranks of society, from association with their 
names.” The glaring fondness for alliteration which 
is evident in this last sentence hardly fits in with an 
author disciplined by western education. 

—The next play written by Hara Chandra 
Ghosh was also a translation. It was Charumukha- 


 Chittahará, rendered into Bengali from Romeo and 


Julie ic, and published in 1864 J^ The same traits as. 
observed in tbe previous dramas may be found here 
—anka for an act, anga for a scene, and. slight 
additions and alterations introduced .ío adapt the 
play to the ‘^ Oriental dress '' and to suit the taste 
of all classes in the country. The language was ac- 
cordingly couched in a simple and elegant colloquial 
style, as the book was meant more for the stage than 
for the study. There were corresponding topogra- 
phical changes, —the Scene was located at Karnat- 
nagar and shifted for some time to Travancore. But 
though the Manager and his assistant introduce the 
play to the audigpce in the time-honoured fashion of | 
nskrit 3, the songs in the prologue are far re- 
nos ^d Ir or ] | the dene of these and are cast rather in 


x - 


Um ®, 
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the mould of the love songs of Nidhu Ray and 
Sridhar Kathak who were so popular in these days, 


e.g., 


gA a Fa OEM, TA Si tf ara —— 
FACS SFS 44, KETA AA I 

Jc qa Sta 303, xfavte atfe fers, 

catsia CA AA Sit, Sirfacefa GISTA || 


All the tricks that you practise, I know full well; 
vo a You shower nectar with your lips, there is poison a 
within. 


You profess love, but do not care even if I die ; 
=- All those hopes have I given up, that are the 








i " results of love. s 
; ata fm fra aa aft) sif gra statta | 
p «e TA fires caica, MAN A fece Statta N 
m Ta Sos fer ntfs, —* en ; 
iL a With what else shall I, — Friend) es oath ? " 
E" = My wealth, my h y heart, and at last Toy y wth, I 
A AA, have Wis akin. * 
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fact that Kshirode Prasad's Kinnari and Jyotirindra 
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closes with a couplet or paydr-bandha, correspond- 
ing to the similar and extensive practice in the 


dramag-of Shakespeare. 
— as we know, there is a fourth play com- 


posed by him—Rajata-giri-nandini (1874). This was 
a Bengali version of a Burmese rómahce dressed up 


'" in the garb of a modern drama '' effe atbcea 
aits. Prof. S. K. De * has drawn attention to the 





Nath's Rajata-giri were derived from the same 
source. It may be noticed in connection with 
Hara Chandra's book that the mingling of serious or 
tragic incidents in a book prevailingly comic has not 
been in accordance with the classical tradition. 
| LE 
Private THEATRICALS. 


We have discussed Hart Chandra Ghosh and 
his dramatic writings in so much detail, because he 
loomed large in the period to which he belonged and 
is, therefore, of much historical importance." He 


"m 


attempted to introduce the western model through: yes 
his own composition, though, as there is no evi- 
dence of his works having ever been staged, he 
could have no practical influence on the theatre of- 
the country except in the sense of having created a 
taste among the readers of his books. The private 


theatricals ‘Started by the rich men of Calcutta— 
men of LE as well as of fashion—played a more 






| . 
eo gasa (aju a Steta siraga, Hara Chandra Ghosh and his. 
Forks 4 by Prof. “Babil 1 Eutosr De, angiya Sahitya- -Parishat 
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important part in continuing the practice of stag- 
ing, according to the new manner, plays composed 
more or less according to the rules of Sanskrit dra- 
maturgy. In January, 1857, an amateur theatre was 
set up at the house of Asutosh Dev, where the first 
pn Bengali play was staged ; it was a translation of 
Kalidas’ Abhijnan-Sakuntalà, made by Nanda 
Kumar Ray. “The performance was repeated, and 
with success. There were other theatricals and the 
oo of Ram Jay Basak deserves to be 
— because Ram Narayan Tarkaratna's 
Kulin kulasarvasva, staged here, made a great 
-noise. This also was in 1857. Kali Prasanna Singh 
attended these performances with great enthusiasm 
i. his own house an organisation, Vidyot- 
ibha, whieh had its organ in the theatre 
ed Vidyotsahini erected in his mansion. Under 
16 auspices of the Sabha, Y'eni-samhár was trans- 
Mated into Bengali by Ram Narayan and staged in 
April 1857. This was followed by the translation 
from Sanskrit of Vikramorvashi done by Kali 
4 Prasanna himself and staged at his house in Novem- 
t. ber, 1857. "The translation was published for“ the - 
a Vidyotsahinee Sabha,” and was dedicated to '' His 
ye Highness th the “Maharaja of Burdwan ” for his dis- 
S tinguished s — in the cai cause of the vernacular 
—— literature of the country. The following passage 






















M ois from its preface is both eae and d instructivé : 
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safe ata cata KATA SAA ibra cafes wx ate | “GA 
agafa e cate Bafa ter weet sfera SETA 
ptt AS e qaa atotsa Seat sacs Ze Fa | 
Sarq AA ea c afs ase seq uuesstatfastfs 
v eta Ties are Ataca aly MENGGA Sara foara AIF AF 
UPS atorra seat za, fea ay ofaa faantiva asaq% Seat | 
wfes TAA ats, e HS Stata falas SENA SALE ITANA 

ea ate) arty oe facstesifzsl creta SAE a7 Sfacs ; 
THAN 44 HAN NA atorra cup TA ettan ih, 
aides: facatsatfan sw Sfacs startati ATS TAMAN IBUT 
ae atyatatat epit zs «wen TITA wfes mu, ete.” * 














“im the next year (1858) Saritri-Satyavdn t was 
published by Kali Prasanna and staged under 


; UH 


*'* The inhabitants of Bengal ha¥e not witnessed the staging of 
Bengali plays for a long time, because, in very ancient times were 
staged only those Sanskrit plays which were composed by the great £ 
poet Kalidas and others. At last, about 2 or 3 hundred years sgo, 2 





the composition and staging of dramas written in Sanskrit ceased * 
me and there has been no staging of dramas ever since in any | 


are and — 





rich Man’s house. Afterwards, when the plays of Sha 
other English dramatists were exhibited^in Bengal, the Hindus wished 
to stage Sanskrit and Bengal) plays, Mr. Wilson wrote that 80 years 
ago, at the mansion of Raja Iswar Chandra Ray Bahadur, Raja of 

Krishnagar, now deceased, a Sanskrit play named Chitra-yajna wie 
` staged, but the play was not in accordance with the rules, etc., of the 
BP. and it did not please many ‘as it had been written in Sanskrit. 
. under the auspices of this Vidyotsahini Sabha, there is a stage 
which enables the people o f Bengal to see Bengali plays again acted on 
ü e stage. First, the Bengali translation, by Ram Narayan Bhatta- 
ot ya, of Bhattanarayan' s Veni-Samhüár, was. exhibited on the Vid- 

— Theatre, " etc. i 


i d on We know not why the. Sanskrit form, seven ankas, has been 
nged for tl deci — of five acts. The dramatist gets no 
; and it is as well that in all such 
«en re — ."—Cal. Réc., 1859. ~ 
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‘the same auspices. This was followed in 1859 by 
Malati-Müdhav, rendered into Bengali from Sans- 
krit by Kah Prasanna himself. With regard 
to the former, it was to be distributed free faena 
fasfaeay, the author declaring that his labour 
and expense spent on it would be amply repaid if it 


were found suitable for T in the other 
theatricals of the city. he word ' Act ' has been 


i translated as kanda and Scene ' rendered as anka :; 


— — — — 


.of western origin. Savitri-Satyavan follows Sans- 
krit models in the introduction of the story by means 
of an actor and an actress with songs, etc T there are 
entrances and exits by a sudden pull at the screen, 


ett and BETA” fatat: Ae 
"Isentgrs by lifting up the screen ' and * all go out 
(Exeunt Omnes) by hastily raising the screen.’ There 
are occasional-songs, and passages in prose abound- 
ing in long compounds and descriptions of natural 
scenery intermingle with couplets in verse." | With 
reference to the western influence in these theatri- 
cals it might be noted in addition to the abo ihat 
the audience Was mixed; many European gentle- 
men were invited to witness the rmances, and 
* band from the Fort William served the eret 
sahini as its orchestra.) The implication of th t * 
factors should be properly — for, i 
otherwise eastern atmosphere, ought 
vns ane, new tone; the novelty 
f E pag. the de to the 


is it is well-known that the sub- division itself is 
| 
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“The Paikpara Rajas, Raja Pratap genas 
Singh and Hai. Tawar Chandra Singh, had started a 
debating club called ““ Our Own Club '' which met - 
once every week and led afterwards to the establish- 
ment of the Belgachia Theatre. This event was 
prompted by a casual-remiürk made by Jatindra __ 
Mohan to Raja Iswar Chandra when Raja Pratap 
Chandra also was present, just after witnessing the 
staging of Sakuntala at the residence of Asutosh 
Dev already referred to; a permanent stage, it was. 
thought, would greatly advance the cause of a 
national theatre. Hence the garden-house of  — 

' Prince ' Dwarkanath, recently bought by the| , ~ 
Paikpara Singhs, was chosen for the site and all 
. arrangements were speedily set on foot. This was 

in 1857. But the idea of having a native drag 

written out and acted had presented itself tw@ oi 

three years earlier.* “The story of Ratnavalr was | 

selected and Pandit Ram Narayan, OMG had" already 

proved his talents in Kulin kulasarvasva and Veni-|\~- ` 

samhür, was entrusted with the work of translation. 
After inevitable delays of about a year, the play was L 
inalilitazea in 1858 and the success was immediate 
and beyond expectation“ Phe performance ran for 
three sioceas WAN hte and was repeated more or 
less’ a dozen times on the boards but the” 
attraction for such novel enjoyment did not lessen. In 
his letter to Jogindra Nath Basu, the biographer of 
Madhu M Gour Das Basak mentions the case 

" t 


h gentleman offering a hundred rupees or 
T ate E 


v., 





























Nada ou. DT 
fee Raja Iswar Chandra’s letter to Keshab Ganguli quoted in 
M. S. Datta's Biography by Jogindra Nath Basu, 6th Edition, 
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more for a single ticket.* In that letter we are 

also told that this single play cost the Rajas some 

ten thousand rupees. Keshab Ganguli, one of the 

group of actors, was warmly congratulated by Sir 

Frederick Halliday, Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal, 

who attended with his family, for his histrionic 

gifts. The idea of having a national orchestra was 

realised under the leadership of Khetra Mohan 

Goswami, who '' for the first time put into notation 

some of the native tunes,’ and Jadu Nath Pal. So 

» far there was no admixture of European musical in- 

struments. The mixed nature of the audience may 

. well be imagined when we remember that the Rajas 

who numbered many English, Jewish and Armenian 

ladies and gentlemen among their acquaintance felt 

| necessary to provide for an English translation of 

1e play to help those of the audience not familiar 

x the vernacular. \It was this that gave Madhu 

I Sudan an opportunity for entering the field of 

-j Bengali Drama as a translator, and he was pointed 
out at once as the man of the hour. «^ 


MicnagL M. S. Darra. -— 


* “Thus, strangely enough, Michael's first entry 

Pa- into Bengali literature was through his English 

; translation of the Bengali version of Ratnāvalī, 

ET i ‘necessary in view of the English, Armenian and | 
E Jewish section of the audience which jx the 
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work and we find him accepting a challenge to write 
a better play in Bengali ; Sharmishtha was the result 
and he won the bet. This was accompanied by an 
English translation, the author's own work. Scenic 
variety and beauty appealed to him or, for that 
matter, to his generation so much, that it finds 
vent in one of the letters of Iswar Chandra to his 
esteemed friend Gour Das Basak: “No less than 
eight scenes have to be newly painted; most of them 
are already finished. and beautiful and magnificent 
they are without doubt." '* Sharmishtha was imme- 
diately and immensely popular, but the influence of 
Ratnavali which he had himself translated clung to 
it in the affected prose descriptions, though the 
author himself was of opinion that this was dig- 
nified Bengali, and would be appreciated in t 

course of the next 20 years.¢ The prologue was 


-an innovation in its own way; for, instead of any 


hymns or descriptions of spring, etc., the poet 
talked of himself, of the condition of his country, 
recalled its past greatness to mind, and prayed for 
a better literary taste : - 





Wirun cites tfr om | 


.'' In east and west Bengal, people are revelling 
in a false enjoyment of bad dramas. This is hard 
to bear.” 

| * Ibid, p. 234. : | 

+ Bod, p. 247. “ As for the Bengali original, the only "fault 
found with. it, is s that the language is a little too high "for such 
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In the general handling of the “plot, in 
scattering paydrs or other metrical verses through- 
out the whole, the influenee of the Sanskrit model 


z PA in evidence. NG 
Sharmisthà was followed by the two farces— 


Ekei ki bale Sabhyatá and Budo Shaliker Ghade 
Rodan (1859-60)*—one satirising Young Bengal for its 
devotion to drink and craze for anglicised man- 
ners, the other falling foul of the loathsome sensua- 
lity masquerading in the garb of piety to be found 
in certain sections of orthodox society. They sup- 
plemented each other by attacking the vices both of 
Young Bengal and Old, condemning the results of 
western influence as well as speaking on their be- 
half. It is interesting to note that by the earnest 
intercession of vested interests, Raja Iswar Singh 
was persuaded to withhold these works from the 
stage but he was, at the same time, so much dis- 
gusted by this turn of affairs that he arranged for 
the rehearsals of English farces, setting his face 
against Bengali works of a similar nature.” The 
career of the Belghchia Stage was, however, cut 
short by the untimely death of the Raja in 








"he work of the whirlgig of b ux be seen 
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in the fact that Jatindra Mohan was dead against 
the practice of presenting English plays on the 
boards of a Bengali theatre, a contrast to the atti- 
tude of Oriental Theatre which, four or five years 
before this, busied itself in staging Shakespeare's 
plays—as has been previously recorded. One word 
more about Madhu Sudan's farces—in view of the 
fact that Lebedeff’ s versions and Kalirdjar Yatra are 
not available, they might be described as among the 
earliest available farces in the Bengali language. 





- They were speedily followed by Padmévati in 
S60 


, In which the classical model is followed as in 
Sharmishtha. His thoughts at this time on the sub- 
ject of dramatic composition find expression in some 
letters where he asserts* that he would continue to 
write after * classical model for some time more 


and then wonld take in hand historical and other 


subjects. e felt that the national drama of Bengal 
should outgrow the restraints advocated by Vis- 
vanatly Kaviraj of Sahitya Darpan and that such 
a drama shoul ake use of blank verse, the inno- 
vation in this t to be brotght about by a 
gradual process. —— the text of Padmavati 
we find that in the first act, first scene, we may 
detect its close 










the apple of discord—Sachi, Rati and Muraja being | 
parallels of as Athene, the 





apple of gold undergoing transformation into the 
lily of gola The Greek legend is ““ Indianised." 
Indranil, a mortal king, standing for. Paris the son 
of Priam, bestows the prize on the Goddess of Love. 


Bla: k verse ih M been introduced i in the second scene, 





semblance to the Greek legend of . 
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Act II, in the first. two scenes, Act IV, amd also at 
the close of Act V, in the speeches of Kanchuki, 
Kali and Narada, in both soliloquy and dialogue, 
but the magic beauty usually associated, with 
Madhu Sudan's blank verse is missing. Then 
„again, the shackles of Sanskrit models are not al- 
together shaken off, for the drama ends and the 
curtain falls with blessings on the King and Padma- 
vati uttered by Narada, while flowers come down 
in a shower and a sweet song, wishing good to all, 
makes itself heard. Though this is a common 
characteristic, common both to the east and the west, 
the way is more Sanskritic than European. 
After Padmaávati, Michael Madhu Sudan began 
.. a dramatic work, Subhadrü; the first and the 
hus second act he sent to Keshab Ganguli (the famous 
'"Vidushaka of Ratnavali fame) whom he consulted on 
all points in connection with his dramatic attempts ; 
Keshab was to him an '' Avatar of the Roman 
Roscius and the English Garrick.''* He did. not 
intend it for the stage but it wa be merely a 
"dramatic poem"' in blank verse whith he thought to 
be ** the best suited for Poetry in every language." + 
The idea of continuing in the classical style had 
not ceased to work as yet; he thought about this 
time of trying his hand on some Muhammadan 
topic and wanted very much to treat some ““ Indo- 
Mussalman "" plot, such as the story of Sultana 
| Rezia, into the dramatic form. His friends dissuad- 
. ed him, urging that such a theme would alienate 
| the sym y of most of his readers of whom the 
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vast mifority were Hindus, and Keshab requested 
him to explore the history of the Rajputs for a fitting 
subject. It was then that he hit on the plot of the 
Krishna Kumari. He wrote to his friend,—' ' For 
two nights, I sat up for hours pouring over the tre- 
mendous pages of Tod and about 1 A.M. last Satur- 
day, the Muses smiled! As a true realiser of the 
Dramatist’s conceptions, you ought to be quite in 
love with Krishna-Kumari as I am.’’* Begun on 
the 6th August and finished on the 7th September, 
in just a month's time, Krishna-Kumoaári stands to- 
day as the high-water mark of his excellence as a 
dramatist. The many references to Shakespeare, to 
be found in his letters to his friends as the book 
was being composed, point out the influences which 
‘helped its production. Like Shakespeare in his 
higher tragedies, he is not studiously comic in any 
scene in this play but he has not, generally speak- . 
ing, neglected to make a pleasant remark in the midst 
of the tragedy, when there has been any occasion 
for it. He credit in its being a '' romantic 
tragedy." B dra Singh was to be like the 
Bastard in King John. Unity of place was meant 
to be maintained - in each act. In point of diction 
4s shows decided improvement on its predecessors, 

but even there Dr. Johnson’s words guide him in 
his selection of naturalness . On the other hand, 
there are verbal similarities with Sanskrit verses, 


oa Teja ama  Cafexst sc ata fe cota 
ie emat rf the river once kurn: the sea, 
dotis Tani swerve aside? ' More important, 
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however, are his observations on the nature of the 
Indian drama and his decision to cast his work in 
a different mould as we find recorded in one of the 
letters written while engaged in discussing Krishna- 
Kumari. '' We Asiatics are of a more romantic 
turn of mind than our European neighbours. . 
In the great European drama, you have the stern 
realities of life, lofty passion and heroism of senti- 
ment. With us, it is all softness, all romance. 
We forget-the World of reality and dream of Fairy- 
lands. he genius of the drama has not yet received 
even a moderate degree of development in this 
country. Ours are dramatic poems; and even 
Wilson, the great foreign admirer of our ancient 
language, has been compelled to admit this. In the 
Sarmistha, I often stepped out of the path of the 
Dramatist, for that of the mere Poet. I often forgot 
the real in search of the poetical. In the present 
, play I mean to establish a vigilant guard over myself 
. . . I shall endeavour to create characters who 
speak as nature suggests and not mouth mere 
poetry. * From this attempt to create characters 
to the conception of a tragedy was a brief transition, 
and quickly over. rishna-Kumáüri has been. de 
clared to be the first historical and tragic | drama ; 
but the claims put in by Hara Chandra Ghosh for 
— his Kaurava-viyoga-Nütak deserve to be d ; 
= lit might be contended, however, that Sharmishthà 
E Jis equally historical if the Mahabharat is 
wn accepted as, history, this contention not affecting 
ara agan of Wara Chandra in the least. If the 
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pursued, be the deciding factors, it is difficult to 
admit that Krishna-Kumdri should supersede the 
earlier drama altogether, except in the matter of i 
stage representation. Madhu Sudan was more 


he writes to his friend Keshab-Ganguli to the follow- 
ing effect :—** I am not particularly interested in 
the question of getting the work printed. This I ~ 
look upon as a secondary matter. What I want is  - 
to have it acted and acted by such an actor as your 
noble self.''* We may partly realise the nature of 
the innovation which the tragedy implied when we 
remember the difficulties in staging the Krishna- 
>» Kumari. Jatindra Mohan was willing to present it 
at his own residence and made preparations accord- 
ingly ; but his mother would not hear of it and would 
not permit the representation of a tragic story 
within the confines of her house, ** within the sacred 
precincts of a Hindu dwelling," so it was not placed. 
on the boards of the Pathuriaghata Theatre. T S 
VA hile dwelling on the Western influence in 
Madhu Sudan's dramas it is necessary to emphasise 
"his enthusiasm for stage representation. When, ^ 
later. on, the sons and nephews of Maharshi 
Debendra Nath at their Jorasanko residence set up 
a theatre of their own, Madhu helped it by all the 
enthusiastic encouragement he was capable of. The 
Bengal Theatre also owed its origig to his active 
influence, and it started with his work — when, 
E however, unfortu nately he was no more— work that 
Da ; 4 | l 
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was undertaken expressly for its benefit, but 1t was 
not finished when he died in 1873 and the fragments 
were brought out under the name of Maya-Kanan 
or the Wood Enchanted after having been revised by 
Bhuban Chandra Mookherjee, Assistant Editor of 
the Samvad-Prabhakar and a distinguished man- 
of-letters in his own day. But the distinguishing 
traits of Michael's writings are not to be found 
either in this play or in that other fragmentary 
work '' Bish nā dhanurgun!" ‘‘ Is it poison or 
the bow-string? ''—both written for the Bengal 
Theatre. \/ 


: 


Dina BANDHU MITRA. 


“Though Michael Madhu Sudan s contribution 
to the growth and development of the Bengali stage 
was so rich and extensive, in 1860 or thereabouts, 
the mêre prominent figure in the field of Bengali 
' drama was that of Dina Barndhu Mitra (1829- 

— 1873) whose Nil-Darpan (1860) acquired almost an 
international reputation, not so much on account of 
. P m merits as for the heart-rending pathos 

of the story and its implications. The oppression 
* by indigo-planters was a reality, and his graphic 
|.» delineation was a powerful weapon forged in the 
T" cause of sufferfng humanity which won the praise 
— . Of the Saturday Review in its issue of July? 13, 
© 1861.“ The political purpose is first and foremost ; 
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in a westernised for m, does not seem to have any 
long-standing effect on society“ More importance 
attaches, however, to the fund of rollicking fun 
specially in Sadhabür Ekadashi (1866) and  Lilà- . 
vati (1867) which lived in the minds of the audience’ - 
both by reason of their own merit and on account of 
their excellent and wonderful representation on the 
* 
stage by actors of promise and distinction. “Both 
.] |these were pictures of anglicised absurdities with the 
manifest purpose of satire. 


» itis difficult to ascertain, however, how far he 
was indebted to the west as regards the dramatic 
form or how far he modelled himself on the works of 
his countrymen. A full and detailed biography of 
Dina Bandhu is still a long-felt want and Jogindra 
Nath Basu's Life of Madhu Sudan just helps | 
us to realise acutely what is lacking in the case —— 
of other dramatists. — = 
Dina Bandhu had received University education. 
and had read in the Hindu College; one does not —  . 
feel surprised to find his fondness for quoting Eng- 
lish sayings ; Jamai-Barik ge has the following” 
lines for its motto :— 
fit ‘Of all the blessings on earth the best is a è 
"x | good wife, 
"GA bad « one is the - "bitterest curse of. humar 
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d ed io. Kamale-Kámini (1873) ;— = 
ismay’ 'd not this 95." Captains; 
Tacbeth and Ban 10? ` * 
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—"Lilüvati has three citations from Shakespeare, 
Elihu Burret and Cotlins on the evils of wine, > 
b That inimitable creation of Dina Bandhu, Nime ` 
: Datta, the central character in Sadhabār Eküdashi 
in bl moments of exhilaration due to the use of 
spirits, quotes lines from Dryden, Milton, Pope and 
Shakespeare. | Í 


“But there is a point of still more interest from f 
our point of view in the Nabin-Tapasvini. Rati- | 
-* kanta is deceived in Act II, Scene i, as any Shakes- | 
E banc husband. The Hondol-Kut- -Kutey incident 
" ty. isan imitation of Sir John  Falstaff's fate 
in S habitare: s Merry Wives of Windsor, specially 


." when the valiant and gallant minister is decoyed by 
> 


| 


Malati and Mallika (Act IV, Sc. iii). This might 
be compared to Act III, Scene iv, of the English : 
play .where Mrs. Ford and Mrs. Page make the 
l “knigh go into a basket, covering him with foul 
m : en W But in Shakespeare's play the husbands are 
1 not in the confidence of their wives at the outset; 
and the fairy scene Dina Bandhu does not even at- 
4 | tempt to reproduce. The character of Jagadamba, 
; P | agam, is without a pafallel in the British drama- Zi 
— fist. There are occasional verb similarities, but : 
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CHAPTER vi 
Stage. Before the Belgatchia Theatre had closed 
down on account of the sad and untimely demise of 
Raja Iswar Chandra Singh Bidhaba-Bibaha * by 
< Umesh Chandra Mitra was staged at Sinduriapati 
through the efforts of Keshab Chandra Sen, the 
Brahmo reformer; Keshab was the stage-manager 
and Pratap Chandra appeared in one of the ról 
This happened on the 23rd April, 1859. C^ Next 
we hear of Nil-Darpan having been staged in 1861 at 
Dacca' by the East Bengal Theatre—the drama was e 
also published from this town. In the year 1865, 
one of the enthusiasts for drama, Jatindra Mohan 
Tagore, who had previously been an active and en- 
thusiastie member of the Belgatchia Group and had 
always come forward tosupport Madhu Sudan in his 
enterprises both by helpful critieism and.by pecu- 
niary contributions, arranged for a theatre in his = 
own house at Pathuriaghata for the entertainment | 
of his friends, Indian and European. For eight 
years the Pathuriaghata stage continued to cater to 
the delight of the aristocratic citizens of Calcutta. 
An expurgated edition. of the Vidyasundar was, so  - 
far as known, the first play to be staged, F 
and the performance had been reviewed in the Hindu 
Patriot in its issue of the 5th March, 18660. A. 3 
series of plays of his own composition (and they — 
were mostly farces) as well as dramas by other hands 
were staged from time to time and created a stir. 
both in Caleutta and in the suburbs, so that we hear | 
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++ "The scenes were painted by a distingeshed = Artist." 
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" The | i Theatre," Calcutta Review, J sen 1924. 
"Er 1865, 1865, Shobbabazar Private Theatrical Societ yitad been started 
crim Ekei ki bale Sabhyatd, while there were performances E M 
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of various, amateur theatricals arranged in this 
period. he orchestra was a novel feature of the 
Pathuriaghata Theatre and western musical instru- 
mients were utilised to produce harmony under the 
supervision of the gifted musician, Sourindra Mohan 
Tagore. v^ 


JORASANKO AND HAM NARAYAN. 


The earliest notice wesget of any dramatic 
activity in the Jorasanko residence of  Maharshi 
Devendra Nath 'lagore is the composition of an 
extravaganza from snatches of songs and poems 
from the popular and entertaining periodical, the 
Samvdad-Prabhakar, consequent on the realisation 
that such a literary form was wanting in Bengali. 
The credit for this composition goes to Jyotirindra 
-—» Nath.* Though the materials were supplied by a 
poet of the indigenous school, the form is manifest- 
. ly of western origin, and the term for it—Adbhut 
Natya— was invented on the occasion. This was 
while Jyotirindra Nath was yet a boy. At his initia- 

^ tive, supported by his cousins, Ganendra Nath and 
Gunendra Nath, '' A Committee of five," as it was 
styled, was set mE arrange for private theatricals 

in their house. he first play staged was Madhu 

! Sudan's Krishna-Kuma4ri, and this was followed by 
| his farce '' Ekei ki bale Sabhyata?’’ , both’ being limi- 
EU ted, in respect of audience, to the members of the Jo- 









^ 


rasanko family and their friends“ The attention of 
the guardians was soon directed to these youthful 
. enterprises and,"to mix profit with pleasure, a com- 

petition prize was announced for a suitable drama 
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showing up some social abuse. After some time, 
the prize was withdrawn from competition . and 
given to Ram Narayan Tarkaratna. The matter 
was then taken up, the róles distributed, scenes 
were painted by Indian painters ; candidates for 
actors’ parts were taken in after due examination 
and the affair was no longer confined merely to 
boys. The Naba-Nàtak was staged in January, 
1867, with great eclat before a distinguished audi- 
ence consisting of many well-known citizens: 
Justice Seaton-Car was invited to one of the per- 
formances and attended with pleasure. Lord and 
Lady Lansdowne were very much pleased with the 
histrionic skill exhibited. The staging of various 
plays that were placed on the boards was costly now’ 
doubt but the expense was no conSideration, : TE 
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— of the first play staged and the «al e C 
any direct help from English artists in —* ip 
the stage will be noticed as comparatively free To 
western influence in these respects." But in the 
matter .of concerts,——which constituted a novel ~~ 





feature, the only other orchestra being owned 
by the Pathuriaghata Theatre,—the introduction » 
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of the harmonium was evidently due to western 
fluence. , PALS rab ca dae - 

^Tt will not be amiss to devote some space to the - 
discussion of western influence in the plays of Pandit |. 

\. Ram Narayan Tarkaratna (1822-1886).* He was” 

) a Sanskrit scholar of some distinctjon and taught 
Sanskrit first i in the Hindu Metropolitan College and 
then Eu tct College. - T emi an author 
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and received rewards for his successful books. Many 
of his plays were translations from Sanskrit, a few 
were original. He began in the right classical style, 
with a regular nandi, prastaband, season verses and 
interludes of verse, in his Kulin kulasarvasva 
(1855), but gradually the western influence worked 
on him. He introduced ‘ scenes ' as sub-species of . 
"acts © and called them garbhankas ; this was quite 
` opposed to the Sanskrit ase of the term which 
meant a play within a play;' his Nava-Nütak 
(1866) was a tragedy and as such it was a departure 
D. v from the classical tradition. "The last-mentioned 
drama, as has been said, was written in resporise to 


an advertisement for ‘ social reform ' plays.* 


* The Indian Mirror, Aug. 15, 1865 :— 


' The following Prizes are offered by the Committee "of the 
i Jorasank Theatre for the best dramatie productions on the following . 








bd 






PON » “No. 1.—Rs. 200. 
The Hindoo Females.— Their Condition and Helplessness. 
To be handed over to the Committee before the lst of June, 1566. 
Adjudicators —Baboo Peary Chand Mitra. 
Professor Krishna Comul Bhattacharjee, B.A. 
Pundit Dwarka Nath Bidyabhoosun. 
No. 2.—Rs. 100. | 
"The Village Zemindars. 
= .Period—Before the” lst of February, 1866. 
| Adjudicators—Pundit Eshwar Chunder Bidyasagar. 
9 D. N. Bidyabhoosun. 
Baboo Raj Krishna Bannerjee. 
The dramas are to be written in Bengali, and must be dedicated 
to the. Theatre. . 
"The subject on Polygamy which, was advertized in the Indian 
Denes: Nest: die oe A A col 
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Another drama, the Hindu-Mahila Natak, won a 
prize; it E written by Bepin Bihari Sen Gupta of 
Somra, Hughli, but was not presented by the 
Jorasanko Theatre, which came to a close in 1867. 


JyoTIRINDRA NATH (1848-1925). 


The efforts of Jyotimindra Nath ‘Tagore 
should be here nolong in more detail. His first 





work, Kinchit Jalayoga (‘‘Light Refreshments‘), 


was of a reactionary nature, being directed 
against the movement, or rather the talk, 
in favour of female emancipation. Satyendra 
Nath’s return from Europe about this time effected ~ 
a radical change in his opinion. But the comi 
play was welcomed by the members of the famil 
and performed with due eclat. An account of his 
career as a dramatist is interesting and it is given 
here to elucidate how far or how much he wa: 
affected by the new model or literary form, - Ki 
in that way the pr inciple of chronological treatme 
has to be waived here in its strict application. Asp 
early as 1874 we find him, then, coming forward RE 
a drama Puru-Vikram or the p royese of Porus, 
keeping his authorship concealed. This was quicks - 
ly followed by Sarojinī (later, in Jyotirindra Nath’s | 
career as an industrialist. one of the vessels which 
used to ply on the rivers was christened in this 
name) ui im Ashrumatt,—al the three bearing unmis- 
! | ce One of the sangi 
y first shówed the pot 
, with a fresh outlook on. 
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literary art, could turn into practical results, for in 
that song the western stamp is clearly evident. In 
this respect he was a pioneer. Apart from this, 
however, there were other interesting traits which 
deserve attention. “Sarojini or Chitor-Akraman 
was an adaptation of Iphigenia in Aulis by Euripides 
on an extensive scale and one of the prominent 
vernacular periodicals noticed this fact as early as 
1875.* Specially the centfal portion of the play 
was modelled on the Greek original. Both Puru- 
i Vikram and Sarojini were constructed according to 
principles of the Greek drama and the type followed 
» by Sophocles and Euripides was thus sought to be 
engrafted by the young Bengali dramatist ~ He 








| ma, in which the plot i is set in Burdwan, not Raj- 
Me putana, the conventional resort for heroism and 
chivalry ; that certainly shows a change towards 
reality, a tendency to leave the ary regions of 
mance, and the vein seems to have been used up. 
~ — But he did not long continue as a dramatist; and the 
“other play worth mention is Manabhanga, an 
opera (later altered into Punar-Vasanta), one 
of the earliest of the kind, made up of 
. Bongs thé^words of which were supplied. by Akshay 
Et ‘ | Chaudhuri—the most distinguished actor of the 
 group—to the tune set by Jyotirindra Nath. * 15 
exitefor the time being. from the field of dramatic 
litera | Ei. A in t4 whan, n Scott left 
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rote another drama, a historical tragedy, Svapna- 
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cular species of composition, and reappeared 
in the same rôle only after a number of 
years. We find him then taking up the 
work of translating Sanskrit dramas into , 
Bengali which he pursued steadily and patiently, 
year after year, rendering as many as sixteen plays 
into the vernacular from 1306 to 1311 B.S., t.e., 
from 1899 to 1904. But, while not minimising the 
value and importance of such work, such devoted 
worship in the shrine of learning and its far-reach- 
ing results, it is at the same time necessary to note 
that after his first fruits of talent and industry, he 
ceased to have any practical influence on the Bengali 
drama. ‘He specialised in translating short stories 
from French and Spanish, but his gifts, though | 


splendid, were no longer to be utilised in moulding  , 
the Bengali stage and guiding it along new*ehannels, « —— 


OTHER THEATRICALS. 





P + 
Theatrical performances were organised and 
exhibited in several quarters of Calcutta—by t 9 1 
Rajas of Shobhabazar (Raja Devi Krishna pe 
taking a leading part), by Gopal Chandra Chakra- 
varti of Baghbazar, and others, at Kansatipara and 
Sinduriapati,—as ^ ail in the mofussil, Bhatpara, 
Janai, Harinabhi, Burdwan and Chinsura, from 
1864 onwards, and this fact serves b show howethe 
new dramatic form was becoming increasingly 
popular as time went on, and how,the stagecraft 
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Two groups, however, stand out apart from the rest 
by their comparatively long life and continuity of 
endeavour, by bringing to the forefront new writers 
* . of distinguished merit and by thus forming suitable 
objects of study as regards the working of the 
.western influence ; so they deserve to be specially 
noticed in this connection. They are the Bowbazar 
Amateur Theatrical Society and the Baghbazar 
Amateur Yatra or Theatrical Company. 


BOWBAZAR THEATRE AND Maxno Monan BASU. 

* Of these, the Bowbazar Abaitanik Natya 
Samaj was started in 1868. Some of the orga- 
nisers had been in very close touch with the Pathu- 
s riaghata Theatre, having been introduced to it by an 
influential gentleman: eonnected with the Tagore 

*» family. and induced to appear on the stage 
there. ' Their mortification may then be better 
gimagined than described when they found them- 
* utmable to get in as seats were not available! 


^ 






4 e is supplied them with a motive for having a 
heatre of their own. Thus the Bowbazar Abaita- . 


nik" Natya Samaj, as it was called, was organised 
— fthrough. the efforts of ChuntLal | Basu and Baladev 
ber, and they enlisted thel support of Pratap 
Chandra Banerjee, a scholar actor of some re- 
pu tion. Even then the stage had not lost its 
"indigenous c ster, the way to it was decked with 
festoons, andi the distingu ished guests—Indian and 
_ European, as usual in days—who were invited 
. . on the occasion were served with betel, tobacco and 
J refrest mer 8. This no —— as an expe 
— itemifbut it y was nót — 
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“through the impetus given by the Bowbazar grouy 
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and the audience stood in the traditional relation of 
the host and guests and the commercial spirit which: 
in matters like these was 4 direct result of western’ 
influence had not then permeated the atmosphere. . 
The theatre went on for six years in this way, and 
then had to close down for want of funds. As a 
product of western influence and at the same time 
as a factor in spreading it, it was a remarkable 
organisation.* If it is desirable to speak of it in 
detail, it is so partly because this amateur theatrical 
society was the work of a few devoted workers who 
continued to — support to one, and one 
dramatist only. ` This was Mano Mohan Basu who 
in his varied literary activity as » writer of songs, 
a playwright of no small importance, and a journal- 
ist, deserves more careful and detailed study as 
indicating the current of the times and thus forms 4 
a fascinating subject as illustrating the work of 
western influence. | . 
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t Mano Mohan Basu was primarily a writer)“ 
— —— — 225 E 

of songs 1n more or less traditional fashion ; he was 

induced to take to the dramatic form proper on * 









and his works betray a curious amalgamation of the 

east and the west« His first play, Bāmābhishek < 
Ndtak, published in 1867 , was staged in 1868 ; this 
was in the pauranie line and as little in the nature 
of an innovation as possible. _Pranay-pariksha or 
the Test of Love, published in 1869, shows more in- 
dependence, no doubt, but even here he follows on 
the track of the Kulin kulasarvasva, the book having 
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been evidently written to demonstrate the evil effects 
of polygamy. As we proceed through it, we find 
that the blessings of women's education are dwelt 
on ;—Sarala, an accomplished lady, is busy at 
needlework and at the same time capable of express- 
ing her fine sensibilities by means of poems of her 
own composition. Temperance also plays its 
part, for Sushila’s husband,  Natabar, is over 
head and ears in love with kancha (opium) and paké 
(gooli). But it is not the tacit approval of women's 
education and propaganda for temperance move- 
ment that need detain us here; the prologue of 
Pranay-parikshà is more interesting from our point 
of view. The nandi is here changed to a hymn, not 
to the Gods and Goddesses of Hindu pantheon but to 
the Formless Truth.* The nata also springs a sur- 
prise by beginning his address to the audience in 
blank verse, though he does not keep to it. 


dq 3p e| Gasal ab! ewe yews, |^ 
xeu GAMA | APA TATA, — 
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AAA «HU, Bla PFA MALA, 

PATA MAN 7̃ —_ AN, 

aS AGA z'cu—n "97314 
A-A Aletta” mena | 


Here though the medium is western, being 
blank verse, the substance of the passage is 
thoroughly eastern or rather Sanskritic, and so are 
the attempts at punning e.g., in «4 AVA and PFA 
“ad in the lines quoted above. 


_In his third play Sati Natak staged in 1874 but —~ 
published in 1873, dedicated to Bowbazar Theatri- 
cal Society, he acknowledges his obligations to the 
Society but for whose impetus and encouragement 
his works would not have seen the light of day. 
While expressing his sense of gratitude to 
Dwarka Nath Pathak for having set his songs to 
music, he emphasises the need of Indian plays to 
retain their characteristic music in the songs, an 
element which is comparatively lacking in corres- 
ponding European composition, and this constitutes 
an essential point of difference. His words on the 
point deserve to be cited.* "*' There is little of r^ 
song element in European dramatic poems ; we nee 
mol songs for books of that kind. This is natural 
for our difference in national  taste......... Some 
pocritical admirers of progress, who are fond of 
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would exclaim: “ What has a drama to do with 
songs?’ They look only on the outside, but do not 
look into their own society." It is also to be under- 
stood that suitable tunes were adopted from Hindi 
songs through Dwarka Nath Pathak, among others, 
and the author says in acknowledging his debt of 
eratitude—alluding to both the preceding books, 
Ramabhishek and Pranay-parikshà : '' He has select- 
ed the kind of tune and the rag and the ragini that 
would go with it as would be most suitable, has mo- 
dified Hindi Kheyals etc., to suit the Bengali songs 
so much,” etc. “cat wisratfsreptfe wits ca Alon a 
AWE SAT, Stal aAA vfus, few c camtert fece sig 
safaat siete esa ma SATE of fen fratcan uses 


It is interesting to observe that in his later editions 
he had to conform, evidently, to the altered taste of 
the audience by clipping short many of the long- 
winded dialogues.t The advertisement to the third 
edition of the drama informs us of another*fact. 
Tragedy, being an innovation in the country, was 
not yet very popular and he was called upon to sup- 
ply a concluding act in which the end would be not 
*tragic—would describe the re-union of Hara and 
Parvati. He had accordingly composed and 
printed it, issuing only twenty copies. “He 
took this opportunity, therefore, to print it 
JM along with the original play, Satz Natak, in pur- 
suance of frequent demands, advising those who had@ 
no objection to,the new-fangled ideas to leave out 


the dedicatory preface ( pews Weta) to the Sa Natak. 
TU -I have often clipped long sentences short "— gg Sfe ata? 
i ow SIMA en Nàtak, 2nd mE c em P 2nd 
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the supplement.  '' Though this runs counter to 
modern taste, it had been composed and staged for 
the sake of old fashions, and only twenty copies 
were printed for the convenience of respectable 
actors. I thought then that no more would be need- 
ed. But the directors of many stages as well as 
general readers continue to ask for it and cannot get 
any, as it is out of print; those who require it 
urgently copy it by hand. To supply this want, ad- 
vantage is taken of the opportunity of the reprint to 
publish it as well. While staging the play, those 
who love tragedies may leave out that portion while 
those who are lovers of comedies may include it.’’* 

This is not all the western influence in the 
book; we get a Kalpana Devi in Act II, Scene ii, 
which may be traced to the example set by Michael 
Madhu Sudan. Balanced against this, the Sans- 
kritic model inspired the prologue which is remi- 
niscent of any conventional play composed in that 
classical languagé. ““ If you cannot delight such a 
vast assembly, what is the good of that music which 
vou have learnt with so much effort?’ T 


+ 3zi wife za aats al stage, IBA aioe facem waat 
abe ataa fenfea ma aibe, memes a amie  fecretun 
a caa gigaa ata gfas gofa sasira wifaafenta, 
Seta ala mies seca att fea ws cw-wfux afata 6 afta 
emu gams 5ifami ta, xfsne ai ates atg gua ai—era 


aterwa factum tautan, tetai scs fafa azai «tai aya Sret 
faatae arsa oF Aaa rts TUNA eme eere eta) = facuiate- 
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The subject was selected with an eye on the 
impression of wonder which was to be produced on 
foreigners.* '' What is wanted is the greatness of 
some incomparable lady devoted to her husband. 
as would, when heard, cause wonder in strangers, 
regard among one's compatriots,— would educate ` 
girls, make ladies conscious (of their state), and old 
ladies repentant !'" There are other points, of minor 
importance, and in the matter of diction, which 
may be traced to the indigenous source, e.g., the 
ring of puns and alliterations as in. the following 
passage : 

Sst ai! fata, eret, eser, Wie, sahan, WE CTA 
va at, sae ace fe oe Ifs ata al ?......cotata SAT Grec] 
Stitt Sty Sta AMAHA ace ITEA, CEIA TC CETA 
"uw ATE | (Act TI, Scene ii, Sati Natak) 


The Sati Nàtak was presented for the last time 
on the boards of this theatre in 1874. Before the year 
was out, Mano Mohan’s Harishchandra was staged, 
d with success. Though the success of his literary 
s was great and the plays which he composed 






were very popular, his first work, Ramabhishek, hav- . 
“ing passed through six editions in the course of six 


fà 









* years,—a rare achievement, it must be confessed, 
Pree those days,—the samenegs of feelings produced, 
' e abundance of songs set to exquisite tune, all con- 
4 Tirani to make them appear more like operatic 

| pieces than dramas proper. Thus his Partha-paràa-. 
"x IX jay Natak was  alassed as such in a leading. paper 
"mn ich recc ended him to wing his sas bbe 
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fight to higher regions, evidently meaning the 
western model of a play.* 

How far Mano Mohan Basu himself had veered 
round to accept the new literary ideas will appear 
from his own statement about the book made in the 
preface. '''This Partha-parajay Nātak was staged 
as a Gitabhinay by a party of respectable young 
gentlemen resident in the well-known village Badu 
and other places. Asa matter of fact, it was first 
composed to meet their request, and that explains 
the plenty of songs in the book. Those who will 
stage it according to strict dramatic principles 
may leave out the songs, that are unsuited to dramas, 
with impunity. _Those who will stage it as a play 
with music may make use of all the songs. "T 

This is a far cry from the preface to Pranay- 
pariksha in which there is advocacy on the part of 
the author for songs in the Indian type of dramas ; 


reference has been made already to this. , — 


Tur BAGHBAZAR AMATEUR THEATRE. 






Considerable diffreulties were experienced in 
securing admission to the theatrical performances 
that were staged at the residence of the rich and 


| b. Hindu Patriot, May as, "Tem. — 
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substantial citizens of Calcutta. It was no wonder, 
therefore, to find that some young men of an enter- 
prising nature had combined together in a spirit of 
self-reliance and with a view to have a theatre of 

their own. Thus Girish Chandra Ghosh, Nagendra 
Nath Banerji, Dharmadas Sur, and Radha Madhab \ 

Kar formed an amateur group by themselves; Yatra 
would not necessitate changes of scene, nor would 

an elaborate stage be required. Hence this was 

safer from the economic point of view which was 
certainly not to be neglected in the case of young 

men without patronage and so left to their own re- 
sources. Madhu Sudan s Sharmishtha was at first 
selected and its representation by an amateur party 

at Bosepara, Calcutta, was a success. This en- 
couraged Girish Chandra and his friends to go in for 

a regular theatre, but the question of funds stood in 

the way. At this stage, after much deliberation, 
Girish Chandra suggested that Dina Bandhu Mitra's 
8 Sadhabar Ekadashi might be given a trial; it had 


; 






















rformance odd help-in-eatching the empathy 
" f the audience. A social drama would be just the 
go for them because it would not involve them in 
3 * any expenditure on the item of dress. All this — 
E noteworthy as showing how the objections ag 
th e popularising of thesnew drama were to be 
moved by enthusiasts. Girish Chandra had al —* 
“won some reputation by having composed. two songs - 
for Sharmishtha which had been received with ap- 
lax ase ; he was also the oldest member of the young 
me — he bec came — ——— — rain- 
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cast in the classical mould—a prologue or prasté- 
bana ; it is interesting to note that Girish Chandra 
conformed to practice, or rather to established tradi- 
tion, by supplementing this with songs of his own 
composition. - 

Between the - Yatra party and the amateur 
theatre sprung up a rivalry ; the former declared it 
to be an easy thing to — a play * means 
the challenge and oinen üt presented a Yatra in 
a fortnight. This then forms an interesting episode 
in the history of western influence in the Bengali 
stage, an episode in which the old and the young 
forms seemed to be fighting it out. The lovers of 
the theatre, Girish Chandra, Nagendra, Radha 
Madhab and others were reinforced by the addition 
of Ardhendu Sekhar Mustaphi, destined to play a 
leading part in future ; they formed the '' Bagh- 
bazar Amateur, Theatre." Sadhabadr Ekadashi was 
first staged successfully in” 1869. The dramatist 
himself was in raptures ; other distinguished gentle- 
men of the audience pF need it an unqualified 
success. ‘There were repeated performances of this 
play and Biye Pa@la Budo, winning applause from 
ee spectaters. The ambition of the young 
to build. a respectable stage and rival Pathu- 
ri lata or Jorasanko Thea#fe was, however, to re- 
main a vision for some time, on account of their 
slender funds, but thev were providentially helped 
by an English « sailor, Maclean, who assisted. 
J — Nath, a student member” of the group, 
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in-Jaw of Girish Chandra, procured the timber re- 
quisite for the structure, but the importance of 
his rôle in connection with western influence 
lies in the fact of his having introduced 
nc English notation and added English musical 
"" instruments, clarionets, to the band for concert. 
The increase in popularity encouraged the group of 
actors to style themselves as the National Theatre, 
the term national being then in fashion. The 
first play staged was Lildvati, on a perma- 
nent theatre built at the house of Rajendra Lal Pal 
in Shambazar. It ran for several nights before a 
crowded audience. Many gentlemen had to i 
go away disappointed for want of accommo- ` 
dation; as yet admission was by free tickets 
only. The question was now raised, whether 
it would be fitting to change the established 
practice of issuing these free passes by sell- 
ing tickets at fixed rates for different seats, 
f which would, it was urgéd, ensure certain returns 
—* - to defray incidental expenses in connection with 
the stage. There was aioe. it, and some of 
the actors, notably Girish Chandra, left, protesting 
against the innovation that was ht to be intro- 
duced, not so much because it was an innovation 
as in view of the fact that the arrangements 
- too poor to justify their demanding any mon, 
. return in any shape from the public for the enter- 
tainment provided. The song * he rica is on the | 
v | a 
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occasion, about the personnel of the party which 
had decided to exhibit their show, for the first time 
in the history of the Calcutta Stage, on tickets to be 
purchased from the management at fixed rates, in 
slightly hitting every one of them, concludes with 
a very shrewd observation about the result likely 
to happen if the change contemplated were given 
effect to,—the existing social structure would tumble 
down, and every door would open to the golden key 


The year 1872 then marks a definite stage in 
the history of western influence on Bengali 
Theatre. 4 
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Efforts for a Permanent Stage. 


It is, however, proper at this juncture to recall 
to our mind that the efforts made by the National 
Theatre for organising a permanent stage for the 
entertainment of the public had been anticipated 
long before; the want had been acutely felt. The 
gates of the aristocratic leaders of society were not 
always open to one and all; their entertainments 
were, after all, private affairs and designed only to 
delight themselves, their friends and relatives; and 
there are cases on record to show that many, among 
them numerous self-respecting gentlemen, had to 
swallow their discomfiture and disappointment at 
their inability to procure admission, by any man- 
ner of means, to the charming shows at Pathuria- 
ghata and Jorasanko. From the life of Madhu 
Sudan, it appears that the question of a per- 

anent theatre had demanded an answer even by 

the year 1866, and the idea of entertaining the 

public for money could not have been far away. But 

much earlier than that, in 1860, we find an at- 

tempt made to cope with the demand (which must 

^ have existed) by issuing an appeal in the form of 

3 a Prospectus for what was to be called ““ The 

Calcutta Public Theatre." As only a reference to 

it has been made in the vernacular paper Soma- 

"Prakash, and as it occupies an important place in 

| the history of the Bengali stage, the text of this 
— may be reproduced here. 

Saale be detideranum:ot s Paeng Hindio Teatro 
| asa sou ce of national and intelli amuüsemen 
Sid o are. peek o 
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d CHAPTER V 
Society is now gradually being felt by all civilised 
members of the Hindu community. The enlighten- 
ed Hindu mind now employed in pursuits of intel- 
lectyal improvement and capable of comprehending 
entertainments of a refined and more improved 
order, is no longer gratified with the much derived 
( 'deridha?) Jatra and other amusements that were 
perhaps better suited to the degraded state of native 


society, deprived of its primitive civilisation and not | 


cheered by any light from the western world. The 
cultivated Hindu mind, cherished under the auspices 
of its present rulers, now seeks to introduce and 
engage in these literary and scientific entertain- 
ments which form a distinct feature of European 
Civilisation. This fact is manifest from the great 
zeal and energy that have been and are being dis- 
played by some of the educated and intelligent mem- 
bers of the wealthier Bengalee community in reorga- 
nizing the Hindu stage and improving it after the 
European model. But as these Amateur Theatres 
cannot be expected to be accessible and open to the- 


publie at large (the very object in such cases being 


the entertdinment of private friends) -æ Public 


-= 


Theatre affording refined intellectual amusements 
and instructive moral entertainment, calculated to 


improve and raise the national character and con- 
structed upon artificial principles and on a sufficient- 
ly large scale to be accommodating to the. public 
in general is much to be wished for. Having such 
an object in view the projectors have designed to 
set on foot the Calcutta Public Theatre. 
This Theatre wil be established at a conspi- 
part of the Town that may be convenient to 
2 aswell. as the European — | 
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Fresh tragedies, comedies, and farces composed 
by the best authors that may be available for the 
time being and suited to the taste of the present age 
Will be acted on the stage of Calcutta  Puplic 
Theatre at all seasons of the year V 

The stage with its Scenes and wings will be 
painted and decorated by good painters after the 
present fashion dc.” 
~ The '' projectors " or those who started 
the scheme and issued the appeal were Radha 
Madhab Haldar (also styled '' Manager °) of 
102/7, Aheeritolla Street, Calcutta, and Jogendra 
Nath Chatterjee. Unfortunately, no precise infor- 
mation is forthcoming as to what response was made 
to this appeal by the public but we are not left in 
ignorance as to the ultimate success of the 
prospectus issued.f What is certain, however, 
is that, due to the enterprise and activity of a 





b s. * The Hindu Patriot, 11th February, 1860. 
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off one by one; will the people of our country, then, be | altogether de- 
o prived. of "entertainments ?— Let us revive our. former Jo plays 
and cther means of .emusement. Having seen the Ratnavali, 
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few. young men, a public theatre was started a dozen 

years later and performed before the public, admis- 

sion being by tickets which had to be secured by 

purchase. In short the theatre was no longer! 
amateur but professional, and this organ of western 

influence, this medium of amusement, was at last 
assured of a secure and permanent footing. This | 
was in 1872, and the year thus marks, as has been 

said, a definite advance of western influence in 

Bengal. The builders of the stage in the years that 

were to follow were, almost all of them, agreed on 

the scheme and intent on doing as best as they 

could in their attempts for the improvement of the 
drama. 'The machinery of the stage and the main 
dramatic forms were, as has been noticed, taken up 
already and it remains now to trace its further pro- 

gress under western influence through the next forty 

years, 1872-1912. 


"wa 


VI. Bengali Drama : 1872-1912. 


If Bengali drama mey have actually come into 







urthe: - development in qs course of 
its heey SHAE dn and technique. These* 
years brought with thomas e regular and professional 
stage with its actors and authors, painting, music 
and dancing, and the other constituents of the 
theatre (which had already been presented) promi- 
nently into the fore-front and th : in their turn, 
created a demand which was met as best as possible 
As a powerful organ of eos em the theatre 
had to be recognised by legislation which sought to 2 
ourb its sting by imposing restraints for the purpose ~ 
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of maintaining peace and order ; this may be substan- 
tiated by the Presence of the Dramatic Performance 
Act in the list of legislative penal measures passed 
by the Government. The period is marked by the 
writings of many authors of distinction,—Gifish 
Chandra, Amrita Lal, Kshirod Prasad Vidya- 
vinod, Dwijendra Lal, Rabindra Nath, with many 
others of a lesser note. Apart from the fact that the 
drama is in itself a western institution, originally 
speaking, and that the stage machinery is an im- 
ported item in the list of our entertainments, the 
writings of most are characterised by elements con- 
tributed more or less by foreign models, and they 
should provide interesting objects of study from our 
point of view. 






Nana ee 


$ P GIRISH CHANDRA. 


Girish Chandra (1844-1912) summed up in 
himself the main course of the public stage through 
all these years. He was nursed in childhood by 
Pauranic stories, by Kathás as they ar echnically 
called, and later, when he grew up ito a full- 
| dramatist, these stood him in good stead by 
z supplying themes for his mythological plays. This ; 
accounts for the essentially oriental or national 
stamp in so many of his writings. It was, again, 
the poet Iswar Gupta, who inspired him — boy- 


4 hood with a desire,to win fame VA the poet Point 
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led to A, SEA a regular subscriber the Sam- 
bad-Prabhakar edited by the poet. Thus he care- 
fully and consciously studied the rich inheritance 
of literary diction spread before him from the 
treasure-house of the poets of a preceding age. "The 
extensive vocabulary which he had thus acquired 
was then applied by him to the translation of 
English poems,* and this is a significant fact in the 
study of the influences that worked on the future 
poet. At first Girish Chandra took office in the firm 
of Messrs. Atkinson, Tilton & Co., as a Book- -keeper 
and then the Chief Accountant ; in that capacity he 
came into close touch with Mrs. G. W. B. Lewis, a_ 
friend and countrywoman of Mr. Atkinson's, whoad] 
books he had to keep. Mrs. Lewis was a brilliant" 
actress in her days and she had been running a | 
theatre of her own in Calcutta, her gifts being very — . E, 
much appreciated by the audience. She was at first: 
amused with the frank opinions of the Bengali 
accountant on the performances at her theatre ; but | 
his cleverness interested her and, in course of her | 
evening rides, he was a constant companion, and | 
he then got much practical advice, suggestion and 

a general stimulus to his imagination in her talk to P 
him on the subject of plays and their acting. 





One of ^as friends of the Baghbazar Amateur 
Theatre, he was, as has been described, 
all along m it and seceded only when the National 
Theatre bill agreed to become uU und accept- 
ing money in return for the entertainment. His 
objection Awas based on the fact that the Bengali 
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Stage was uot yet sufficiently nain to-expect 
any enn returns and that it would have then 
to depend on the changeable taste of the public, thus 
losing much of its significance as a social and edu- 
cational institution. Into the interesting history 

b of the rise of various professional stages, this is 

hardly the occasion to enter; but the names— The 
Great National, The Classic, The Minerva, The 
Unique, The Star, The Emerald—are suggestive 
enough ; most of them were popular and drew large 
audiences, proving successful concerns from the fin- 
ancial point of view and coming to grief mostly for 
_, culpable neglect on the part of their proprietors. A 
few important incidents, however, ought to be re- 
= “corded here as indicating definite stages in the pro- 
gress of western influence; the first benefit night 
|» . . performance was given on the 29th March, 1873, to 

B ^ help the building of the Mayo Hospital ; the Great 

Nstional Theatre was built in that year, after the - 

E model of Mrs. Lewis's Stage, of timber, and this 

was the first Indian Stage housed on its own grounds. 

"n In 1878, the Viceroy first graced the Indian Stage 

; with his presence, on the occasi E^ a benefit 

performance in aid of the Temperance Movement ; 

this ‘indicated the growing | popularity of the new 
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of the important facts in connection with his train- 
ing and tendencies have been given aads i it will 
be sufficient, then, to say that he did not scruple to 
use English or western help as much as possible. In 
getting up one of his dramas, Mr. Pvm who had 
some reputation in such affairs was the dress-master ; 
Mr. Willard, a well-known painter, was engaged 


in painting the scenes ; and he caused it to be print- 


ed on the handbills—'' I have freely availed myself 
of European aid in mounting and dressing the piece 
with strict adherence to time and place. * There 
is nothing "surprising, therefore, if we come across 
signs of western influence in his plays. V — 

On going through an account of Girish 
Chandra's life, the first thing that strikes us is hi 
unwillingness to appear in the rôle of an author. | 
Instead, he retouched the poems of Michael Madhu e 
Sudan and the novels of Bankim Chandra and under- * 
took to see them through the stage; Visha-vriksha, 
Durgesha-nandini and Mrinálini were thus drama- + 
tised by him. Even Dina Bandhu Mitra's story, 
Jamálaye Jivanta Manush, was so utilised. Michael 
Madhu Sudan Datta won appreciation through his 
representation of Meghnaüdbadh ; this was for him 
uphill work, for few people could read blank 
verse in those days ; they thought the proper way to 
read it was to- ed naturally, as in prose; and 









this faet is ridiculed by him in two lines of a song * 


composed, by him in a satiric vein... * 
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'" Does not move the hand nor the leg, goes 
. on calmly ; 


Reads blank verse like the (even) flow 
" of a river.” 


Palashir Yuddha, by Nabin Chandra, was simi- 
larly adapted to stage representation. When, how- 
ever, plays were not forthcoming even though ad- 
vertisements were issued for them, he was obliged to 
come out as a dramatist; he ransacked the sources 
of the Ramayan and the Mahabharat and Ravan- 
badh was the precursor of many to follow. In 1881 
he had composed Ananda-Raho, but it was not a suc- 
cess, for apparently there was no adjustment yet in 
4his ideas. In the same year came out Vraja- 
vihür (printed 1883) one of his earliest Operas, and 
‘strangely enough, the song element in one of his 
operas, Prahlad-Charitra, was very much below the 
average, so much had his conception of an Opera 
changed in course of the years. Chanda was, really 


aking, bis Grit historical drag AE bang 
been based on Tod’s Rajasthan.“ Apart from other 
traits, it is interesting to observe that Girish Chandra 
had adopted the function of the Greek chorus in 
interpreting or giving expression to the thoughts and 
feelings of dramatis personae, utilising it in the 
wara-sanginis in his — Moro direct as a 
result of western influence was his Jyàgsa-kà- 
tyāysa (1906), composed in a lighter vein andsmo- 
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were also after the western model. It may be noted 
in passing that he has used the term drishya in des- 
cribing the divisions of the play in his farces and ~ 
pancharangs as well as in some of the operas, but 
the terms ankas and garbhankas have been used in 
his more solid performances, even in his Aladin 

Jnd Abu Hosen. The influence of Shakespeare's 
A Antony and Cleopatra may be seen in his Satnam 
and Vishad, while for his frequent introducti 

of a woman in man's dress he may have been lar 
ly indebted to the Elizabethans. ~~ 

In concluding this extremely brief account of 
Girish Chandra from the point of view of western 
influence, it remains to be added to what has been 
said above that he was no less distinguished asa 
trainer than as an author and that most of the act- 
ors and actresses of the period were directly taught 
by him and in this way he exerted a tremendous in- 
fluence on the public by means of their histrionie 
activity. 











* 
OTHER DRAMATISTS AND THEIR COMRADES. 


l ~ 

Of the many comrades of Girish Chandra in the 
task of organising the theatre, Dharmadas ysi 
specialised in stage construction * ; when the stage 
machinery was concerned, he was consulted and 
whatever success the Bengali theatre has achieved | 
inshis respect has been partly due to his efforts. ~ 
Such modifications as easily moyable -or sliding 
scenes for rolled-up scenes were copied from _ the 


- 


| , * 
** Dharmadas taught ^ to build a stage.' «wi» siyti 
diu ft^ wine faue tapar — Puratan-Prasanga, Second Series, p. 188. 
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Olympic Theatre managed by Australian actors who 
permitted Jogendra Nath Mitra to study their devices 
at close quarters; another of this band, though his 
field of activity was different, was Ardhendu. 
Shekhar Mustafi (1850-1908) ;*. when “only 17 

Jd, lie had to shoulder much of the 
burden that fell to his companions, fired as they 
were all with a passion for the stage. Even at 
that tender age he excelled as an actor, not in one or 
. two but in many róles—as a woman, an old man, a | 
hero, a Mussalman. Specially — gift appre- 
ciated m the accurate reproduction of. provincial 
dialects. He could, to a nicety, speak with the ac- 
cent and intonation of Faridpur and Chittagong 
people. When Abu Hosen was to be staged on 
the Emerald Theatre, he took care to pronounce the ` 
Urdu words that occurred there in exactly the same 
way as a man from Delhi might speak. His com- 
mand over other provincial languages of India was 
so great that when he went to Jammu with his 
party to perform at the Royal Palace there, he trans- 
lated the two plays, Sitar Vanavās and Budo Shaliker 
Ghāde Roān into umukhi and so excellent we 








his powers of training that the party won great ap- "TN 
plase by these shows. He toured throughout India _ 
i to popularise the dramatic art, but so far as Bengal +  . 





; is coricerned the stage is beholden $e him not only 
œ with respect to.the training given.to actors buf also 

t pee make-up. . vacas advise the music-magter 

abo ———— cing master about his 


lessons, the stage ee about painting. and 
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dress. All the items received his careful scrutiny 
and he was one of the most powerful instru- _ 
ments in popularising or spreading western - in- 
fluence oñ the Bengali drama, or rather creating the 
Bengali stage on the model of the west. If ever 
there was a missionary in service of the theatre, it l | 
was Ardhendu. J 


Another remarkable member of that early group 
of actors and dramatists was Amrita Lal Basu 
853-1930) who first began his career on the Ben- 
gall stage as an actor, coming out next as an author ^ 
of some minor farces, and later rising to be the 
manager of the Star Theatre. When he was too 
young to understand Shakespeare, he listened in 
rapture to his father's recitations from the English 
dramatist. During his stay in youth at Benares, 
he became acquainted with the history and litera- 
ture of Frañce and England, through his close asso- 
ciation with Raj Chandra Sanyal, a college libra- 
ian.* Though there are serious dramas of his com- . 
pos tion such as Tarubala, Vijay-Vasanta and Harish 
Chandra, his principal contribution to Bengali dra- 
 . matie literature has been through his comic plays— 

plays like Vivaha-vibhràát. It has been demonstrated 
that the character of Blockman Fish as drawn in 
Amrita uu a Bahadur has been taken largely 
| fros Bly in Shakespeare's Taming of the Shrew, a 
Aore.*hich will be brought home if we merely read 
. {Shakes side the third scene of the Bengali play with 
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the English play. If we read e@ for the Host and 


Kalachand for the Servant—the characters will ap- 
pear to be not enlargements, but photographic re- 
presentations even to the extent of the language 
-used.* His farce, Chatujye Bandujye, has been taken 
from. an English original, Cox and Box. Over 
and above this, the trace of western influence may 
be seen in his abuse of anglicised members of Ben- 
gali society and in his use of ‘ pidgin English,’ in a 
satiric vein, as wellgas in his adaptations from 
Molière. 


As one of the prominent dramatists in the 
period under consideration, the works of Kshirode 
Prasad Vidyavinod (1863-1927) deserve to be 
studied with reference to the present point of view 
and also because there are certain definite stamps on 
his writings which link him to the west. His work 
as a writer of plays has been characterised by 
variety, for he tried historical, religious, mytholo- . 
gical, operatic and fanciful dramas. He did not 
“follow most of his predecessors in their use of the 
word garbhdnka to indicate ' scene,’ but persisted 








* in using the word d? ishya i in that sense. In some of 
the ied. e.g., in Kinnari and Rükshas-o-Ramani 


y 
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: | important from ður point of view is the 


there is a prologue in the form of a song but in most 
cases the prologue is altogether di i wi; He 
makes a free use of this subdivision, packi a, § Tit 










2 times as many as ten scenes into one actt w 


songs and duets are occasiónal features, — 
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attempt of the dramatist to maintain unity of place | 4 
as far as possible in some of his works.“ Ín his Julia, - 
for example, the first act describes incidents at Bas- —— 
sora, the second act deals with those at Bagdad, 
while in the third act, all the scenes except the first 
are situated at Bagdad. Under such limitations the 
dramatist seems to have adopted, probably as an ex- 
perimental measure, one of the prominent features 
of the classical dramas of Europe, and, in that way, 
has provided an interesting topic for comparison 
withAhe views of Michael Madhu Sudan. Lt — > 


wijendra Lal Ray had captured the imagina- 
tion of the public in Bengal for a few years with a 
grip which seemed to place him as the greatest en 
dramatist of the country, but the years have again. | 
reversed this opinion and restored the proper pers- 
pective to a very great extent. He appears no 
longer as the author who had cast his competitors 
completely into shade. He wrote an account of his 
beginnings as a dramatist ; he had prepared for such 
ra life by his previous training in English plays. He | 
oed Manfred by heart ; the best passages of Shakes- 
,peare, that he read again and again, he could recite 
with ease. Before he went to England, he had seen 
Addison's 














more He began to write plavs in blank verse after n 
Shakespeare and his opera Shordb-Rustam was mo- 
delled on Shelley.* There is much foreign influence \ 
; | in his tunes and harmonies, in his chorus songs, in 
"(e 0 lm 
* The Nátyam 
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the anglicised expressions of .his speech. His re- 
Pmarkable persistence in the use of prose in prefer- 
ence to verse as the medium of speech in his dramas 
and the detailed stage-direction so characteristic of 
him as to be a mannerism point also to a foreign 
e E and the examples of Shaw and Galsworthy 
unight have supplied him with the hint. His his- 
torical and social dramas contain much that is ex- 
cellent and inspiring but it is unnecessary, for our 
purpose, to analyse them or to explain why he was 
idolised by the public on account of his plays. L — 
In the matter of dramatic composition, 
Rahindra Nath bas to his credit a considerable 
amount of work and, as in many other things, there 
are traits here which distinguish him from other 
writers. All his life he has been a love the stage 
and private theatricals have been to him a never- 
failing source of delight ; they are a remarkable 
feature in the educational institution founded by 
him and they had been so in the clubs whieh grew 
under his immediate care. Though very young, he 
participated in the success of Jorasanko. Theatre, | 
the influence of which was not lost on him. In 






* 


ag some of his later works he has declared in favour of 
| the old idea in stagecraft in Bengal, doing away with 
^—- scenes and scenic devices which, it may be feared, 
4 hampers the free play of imagination and chains it 3 
“down to solid earth. It is a matter of speculation 
how far this return to old practice is influenced, if at 
» by the theories of new artsin modern Europe. 
“Apart from that, however, as a dramatist we fine 
; ed tendencies- 
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the subjective than the objective point of view ; (z 
comic efforts characterised by pure fun, free fr 


gallery which mars the otherwise excellent effect po 








tended by many well-known writers ; and (ir) treat- i 
ment of symbolical themes by means of dramatic P. pe 
presentation. ANS 

whatever he writes, he consciously frees * 


himself from any western bias or artistic pre-posses- 
sions,* and this is to be noticed as early as the year 
IS8Ll when his Rudra-chanda first saw the light of 
day ; as the Hindu Patriot T remarked about the 


book : — ; 


“This is the title of the melodrama : 
from b Lai of a Writer, who belongs to 
a nest Of singing birds, and to whose credit — 

it may be said that amid great temptations 

' they have made literature and poetry” the a 

vocation of their life. The sons and daughters | — 
of the venerable Babu Devendra Nath Tagore have 
set an example which the scions of our noble fami- 
lies might follow with — and credit. As 
regards the performance under notice we need 

~ searcely say it is not a drama properly so-called nor 
an opera. Of course the writer would not stoop to P 
the composition of farces, and his performance is * 
not a farce. It is a sort of interlocutory poem, short | 
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ishtha, 1339. B.S. 
t, May 23, 1851. 
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* pade him so unpatriotie as to abjure his national 

ee and the habits and customs of the country 

of his birth. He is&culling honey from foreign 
flowers to enrich his home, but is quite national in | 

his tone and feeling.” 

It is customary to find the name of Rabindra 

Nath as a dramatist somehow associated with that 

of Maeterlinck, possibly because both represent life's 

$ problems by means of symbols ; but such represen- 

tation, it is needless to say, isnot unfamiliar to the 

Bengali mind ; the- Prabodha- -chandroday is one of 

the many works of Iswar Gupta which may be nfen- 

tioned in this connection. The difference in the 

method of the older and the younger Bengali poet is 

— due no doubt partly to the intervening period and 

| partly to the peculiar temperament of abindra 

b. Nath. Aghin, a chronological examination of their 

|. — dramatic ritings will convince the student that the 

- . last production of Tagore’s first period almost syn* 

| chronises with the first appearance on the stage of 

Maeterlinck's plays, as the following table will show, | 

and that within this period the brilliance of Pagore’ * 

workmanship forms a curious contrast to thé almost 

uniform insistence on the part of the Belgian writer 

on death Eun the gloomy atmosphere of the tragedy 
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If any connection between Rabindra Nath and 
Maeterlinck in the matter of dramatic workmanship 
is at all possible, it must have beeff that Tagore was 
confirmed i in the idea of adopting the dramatic form 
for the purpose of conveying truths by way of sym- 
bolism and that his later writings in this respect ap- 
Belgian dramatist than 
older plays composed in Sanskrit and their Bengali 
imitations; thus the human element 
interwoven into the symbolic characters in Tagore 


proach more closely the 


just as in Maeterlinck. 


is subtly 


In thus confining our treatment only to some 
of the principal’ dramatists belonging to the period, 


many traits have been doubtless 





varieties disti 
arrest attention ; serious 


tation by the same author, 


overlooked. The 
gushed under the head of operas 


n opera, comic opera, tragic 
opera (as in Hara-v Wap, by Radha Nath Mitra), new 
operatic mask (as in Nava-bdsar, with musical nò- 


Radha Nath Mitra, and 


described or explained in Bengali as stateatfrs va 
AOS FH AMS aty ), all sorts have been attempt- 


ed more or, less inspired by western influence. The 
first opera was said to have been composed by Hari 
Its name was Jàanaki-vi- 


Mohan Ray about 1865. 


lap.“ Many dramatists who once achieved distinction... 


- "meat" cbe Ros Rhee, atte — ena Ua ate) 
— we, mifa aA- in astia Aferi aa sfx) wile 
qaq wixba" afs aga fas wee mafia Serter nfs te Mesta 
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and have now been mergedsin oblivion are neces- 
sarily omitted. Such had been Lakshmi Narayan 
Chakravarti who® Nandavanshochchhed Nātak in 
1573 was acclaimed as the best tragedy in 

e the language. În the Bharati from — 1284 
began to appear Bengali translations of various pas- 
sages from foreign writers possessing dramatic in- 
terest, e.g., the famous speech of Mark Antony in 

` Julius Cæsar, the first scene in Macbeth of the meet- 
ing of the witches ; scenes from Molière translated 

Irom the original French, ete. ( — 

The year 1912 presents a definite landmark on 
account of Girish Chandra's death in that year which 
is à significant event in the world of Bengali drama ; 
Mano Mohan Basu's death had preceded by a few 


days. 
+ VII.. 1912 and After. 
* 
* E c * Z3 
During the few years that have since passed, it 
is impossible to fix any characteristic trait and to link 
*. accurately the present with the past. 2 certain 
^. obseryations may still be made, and tl are inter- 
esting facts to be noted likewise. he services of 
* the drama As a-means of propaganda have been uti- 


by "the Government, and the results are Deva-. 
dita and similar plays composed under the patron- 
of the Public Health Department; the  Deva- 
* was composed in connection with Child Wel- 
POPE atid MAE if ir imitation of peru dan 
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sourindra Mohan Mukherji” The composition of 
one-act plays full of psychological interest by 
Manmatha Ray is a new featurgyand it is not very 
difficult to point out similar plays in the west. A 








new experiment is also being made in the staging of & 


Tagore's plays on the publie theatres of Calcutta, 
and it has succeeded at least in one instance. But 
the Pauranic plays still hold the audience and it 
seems that Girish Chandra's words to Nabin Chandra 
on the subject of dramatising his Kurukshetra— 
" The time will come when the craze for lip-deep 
patriotism as at present will pass away and Pauranic 
plays will again be appreciated '— have at last prov- 
ed true. Dass in spite of traces of western influence 





still persisting and id acting in new lines, as has been. . 


pointed out above; it may be remarked that the age 


of tutelage and dependence on English models is 


over, on account of greater insistence upon reality, 
e.g., in the painting of scenes; and the naming of 
Natya Mandir, Natya Niketan, etc., has a signifi- 
cance of its owt” Of late, a formidable rival to the 
stage has made its appearance in the form of the 
cinema, a western medium, and as in other coun- 
tries it is bound to exert an influence on the future 
» of the drama which, however, may be expected to 
retain its hold on the country because of its being 
more close y allied to life and far d far less mechanical. 
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CHAPTER VII 
Influence in Prose Forms V, 


ə 1. Preliminary Remarks. 


The shghtness of Bengali prose in pre-British 
days is an admitted fact, and there can be simply 
no comparison between prose before and after the | 

J days of British influence” It is no doubt true, as 
2 it has been asserted again and again, that prose is a 
later phenomenon in the ev olution of literary forms, 

—but the principal European vernacular literatures 

had developed virile prose and cultivated it fairly 
extensively before the expiry of the seventeenth cen- 

` tury, and thus preceded Bengali by two hundred 
years, if not more. What is striking in this con- 
nection is the wide prevalence of verse in contradis- 

— tinction to prose in the history of Bengali literature 
~ . jbefore the nineteenth century, and the possible in- 

e ‘fluence of Sanskrit in this matter hasbeen already 
noted in the introductory chaptey. "One naturally 

1i recalls to mind the defence set up by a school of 
Er »xearly. Bengali dramatists, that the Indians have a 
a ^ > speciá aptitude for music, for beautiful so unds and . 
— caden es; that this aptitude leads MEUS more to 
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poetry and music—history, mathematics and dic- 
tionary. When we place side by side for the 
purpose of comparison Bengali prose and verse 
literature of the years gone by, or the prose 
literature before and after the nineteenth century 2 
there is no gainsaying the wonderful transformation 
brought about since.“ Reference has been already 
made to Bengali prose in the Shinyapuran and else- 4 
where in the introductory chapter of this book, and 
in addition we may cite Blumbhardt's Catalogue of 
the Marathi, Gujrathi, Bengali, Assamese, Oriya, 
Pustu and Sindhi MSS. in the Library of the British 
Museum.<, Few manuscripts in this catalogue date 
from before the 18th century, and most of the col- 
lection is by Halhed of the Bengali Grammar fame. 
Some passages have, however, been selected which 
point unmistakably to the existence or gradual pre- 
valence of prose. 

The comparative dearth of prose has been, time 
and again, noticed by all students of Bengali litera- 
ture and our business here is to point to it, to indi- 
cate, more or less approximately, the wide extent 
of western influence and its extensive results. 
| Prose had never before, in any large measure, out- 
s| grown the nature of con — or notes by way of 
explanation or comment. Hence ' the sudden growth 
of prose, conducted with. t speed and also h 

with systematic effort; i 10 felt its want e 
either through their ; acquaintance with other litera- 
tures or by reason of their ra atiocinative _ nature and * 
temperament, is one of the marked results or signs 
he mew lines along w ich Bengali literature was 
— v/s : # 
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< . to develop, and it is a subject which falls within the 
.scope of our legitimate enquiry; we should see how. 
'  . far western influence was responsible for the rapid 
4 adoption and easy assimilation of prose forms, — h 
LOS r < 


II. Technique—Grammar and Dictionary. 


For the proper consolidation of prose, the 
- pioneer writers felt.the necessity of codifying the 
laws of the language and"of compiling a word-book 
which would be handy for consultation in cases of i 
difficulty. It may be pointed out, however, that | 
the fact of verse being the accepted literary medi- m 
um for the expression and conveyance of ideas limits 
the growth of the literature and confines it to parti- 
cular classes of men, men who are trained in the Na 
classics and who realise the power of euphony and . 3 
rhythm while the tendency of prose is to throw | 
open the gates of literary expression wider and 
wider, and to formulate rules of composition for 
guidance in practice. | 
The advent of English literary models on the, 
\field led to the clearing of the language from / 
¿Persian words and idioms to a ver Jarge ex- | 
tent, so that, generally speaking, one finds. curious 
` contrast when comparing a Bengali passage cast in^ 
that mould with one — ngli 1 influence had 
P lone its Work. — f re-we 
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foreign element to the Muhammadans that some of a 
them are trying now to re-introduce old words or | 
introduce new Words definitely possessed of a fresh 

amd Persian flavour, e.g., khun (blood), shahid (a Mis. 
martyr), sher (a sword), etc.«— 

CPhose who took their cue from English books 
were naturally fond of English turns of ex- 
pression and thus there came to be two 
different ideals of sentence-construction in the 
language. New words also have been added; we have 
picked up many like matai, teretes, Gia, bia, ATM, 
SU, FA, NUTA, fusi, NE not only from English 
but from other western languages as well, the words 

. janala and fitā, for example, coming directly from 
the Portuguese originals ' janella ' and ' fita.' So 
much did the anglicised Bengali mix English words 
in his speech, that at least in conversation it lost 
its indigeffous character and deserved to be held up 
to ridicule, as the dramatist Ram Narayan satirised 


it.* sata few sfa, Sta Or Cega daai ate 07 — Ami 
* think’ kari, tanrese ' danger"  ekhano ‘ hang ° 


1 "kachyeV// An interesting parallel is supplied by the 
Persian Janguage t which has likewise assimilated 





many French words and phrases, e.g., chemin-de- ^ 
fer has become a household word Shemin-de-fa un-, t 
“derstood even by the - Pers peasant who is zi 





quite innocent of ‘the French original. . Ir a 
Bengali, much of this modelling on English  : 
phrases has now been given up, and words . 

S ON A 
E Ced Calcutta. University has in 


w, of Persian words distinctly * borrowed | 
vo iced M. Fr. escaliér, gar for 
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like sja ata Se for ** in continuation from. 
the previous issue " have died out. Even from the 
best of our writers and the grentest, comes a 
clause like 
* # «HM ste. 
— ata afsss fala ae efanta 
l which seems to be unconsciously modelled on Eng- 
lish turns of expression. Again,Ywhat would be 
thought of a sentence like this : 94 353, ata faces ote 
7- which appeared in the Làvanyavati (1875), a 4 
| novel ''freely translated from English” by Parbati | 
Charan Mookherjee? It was not for nothing that 
Bankim Chandra, even when he had been acknow- 
ledged the highest authority in Bengali language - 
and literature, said with regret: stata cart are 
fers atrial za ate | tee CAT Ne zea stew aa Beata 
aya cfastfe |... aga cuta mae Bath ffars citea 
ss Arteta GS rte |. Daas “eri CHIE S, DERI. aceasta 
Mater warta Beate fafaa ya «toos aafaa | WE 
E c - Stills senterfce like the following wl ch ist. 
. either English or Sanskrit but certainly: not — 
“would appear in his writings— | . 


si se akak An etd fase afaa peaa 


(Astata, Tale AEA — 


— * In the now «defunt - magazine * Bangebandhu. .— w^ 
+" My writing. has not — < —— 
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vfi may be interesting to quote here from a re- 
viewer in the Caleutta Review of 1884, who, dis- 
gusted with the anglicised expressions that aboundad 
in Bengali as written by authors trained in Eng- ~ 
lish scholarship, remarkedY while passing judgment 
on the Bediya Balika, a Bengali version of some 
French novel composed by Umesh Chandra 
Datta :— 


'" We find almost invariably than translating 
aom English into Bengali, Bengali writers closely a 
iitate the idiom, style. and structural pesukarrigs] | 
the original as if there were a legislative enact- 
à w- or religious ordinance which prevents them 
from throwing the original English into a purely 
Bengali form.” 


In support of this remark he quotes : 


ATS ANTA HB} chama dati "per as Fea sats 





MANG SBA | e aif cat afacs ortfa atatera Hf ateata 
CX Zwei wu «fera wi Sifate cofa Fei | 
$ 


E Writing a little more than fifteen years ago 
Professor Jogesh Chandra Ray, in the preface 
to his grammar of the Bengali Language,  enu- 
merated four grammars already existing in the- field ` 
that he came across—and. eer by Raja Ram 
Mohan Ray, Shyama Charan Ganguli, Nakules- | 
war Vidyabhushan and Loharam Siroratna, though | 
MM. “Haraprasad Sastri referred to 250 grammars- 

in the 8th volume of the Sāhitya Parishat Patrikā. 

The ngemong of school curriculum throughout 
vince may have called into being many more 

me; but it is remarkable that the first at- 
mies were made preeminently by 
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the new-comers from Europe who wanted to make 
a systematic study of the language or form of 
prose which they had to adopt for propaganda or for 
efficient administrative work. Naturally, the form 
of prose was moulded to a certain extent by their ‘a 
ideas,of the Bengali language, and this is why in our 
study of western influence in prose forms we 
cannot, omit all mention of their attempts, however 
experimental they were. 


a As these come up to be copsidered, we find a | 
marked influence of the west. "Let us first take up $ 
grammars published before the nineteenth century ; 
we find two remarkable attempts made, both by 
westerners. “The first of these was by Padre Manoel 
da Assumpcam, a Portuguese | jüissionary who lived 
for some time in East Bengal, and who, recognising ' 
the importance for the missionary of acquiring ‘ 
i mastery over the vernacular, “formulated in 17 43 
rules in the mode of Latin Grammar and made use 
of examples in the form of Bengali wordst-—A facsi- 
mile reprint of his Grammar published from Lisbon 
has been published with a Bengali rendering by the 
— . Calcutta University. VThe next name is that of 
AN Nathaniel Brasey Halhed whose Bengali Grammar 
^ ~ was printed at Hughli and published in 1778" This 
also had European learners in view, as is to be in- 
ferred from the initial words— | | 
~ 4 s » | 
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3 h 
nection between Bengali and Sanskrit. ‘‘ A Gram- 
mar of the pure Bengali dialect," says he, “ can- 
not be expected to convey a thorough idea of the 


modern jargon of the Kingdom.’ But Sanskrit is ' 
` the grand source of Indian Literature,'' and he 
supposes it to be anterior to Egyptian civilisation. 
Halhed, though writing only a grammar, had his 


vision of the liberal influence of western culture on 
Bengal, and while referring to the servic f Mr. 

- Wilkins who was the first to prepare a set of 
Bengali types, remarked on its significance in throw- 
ing open the treasures of European literature to a 
people '' already rescued from, Asiatic slavery.” 
~ Even the credit of the nation is interested in 
marking the progress of her conquests by a liberal 
communication of Arts and Sciences rather than by 
the effusion of blood : and policy requires that her 
new subjects should as well feel benefits as the neces- £ 
4 sity of submission.” 








~ 


On the practical absence 6f Bengali prose in his 
time, Halhed is equally worthy of being quoted: ~ | 


"I might observe, that Bengal is at present in . 
the same state with Greece before the time of 
“I hucydides ; when poetry was the only style to Which 
authors applied — and, studied prose was 
utterly unknown . Letters of business, petitions, 
public notifications, and all such other concerns of =. 
common ‘life are necessarily, and of course, written” 
without measure or rhythm : I might almost have 
added, without Grammar. But all the compilations 
dedicated to Religion; to History and to Morality, - 
arè expected or intended to 


nd all such works as. | 
survive the compose - variably written in A 
! bd h y ] LA, - 
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verse; and it is probable no other style will ever be 
adopted." It is curious to note how this last pre- 
diction has been falsified. 

Next to Halhed, at the beginning of the nine- 
teenth century, the authorities of the College of Fort 
William turned their attention to the compilation of 

Wa a grammar and the labours of Rev. Dr. Carey were 

FJ landha hich guided later authors asa model. 
In the x. 3 a list is piven of tne meastres, 
weights and months, etc. Raja Rams Mohan Roy, 
among his varied interests, also composed a gram- 
mar of the Bengali language—Gaudiya Bhashar 

$ lv yakaran—but it was mainly intended for western 


| students; the terminology of his grammar takes after 
» the terms current in English books.* v^ 


IA Vin 1546 was published John Robinson's Vanga- 
bhashar Vyakaran was written with a view to 
! supply y the want of a good Bengali grammar for 
the use of native students, but it is interesting Mb 
note tliat it was a translation of Carey's Grammar; 
“with this difference, however, that a list of 
^ Dhatoos " was given dn the appendix. ‘‘ The 
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- necessity of a good Bengalee Grammar for the use of . 


which the Government of Bengal has given to 


study of the language by the establishment of ve ni * 





Ee schoóls, appears 10 render such a work 


Nt "mere necessary. This demand, it was pres med, 


not be more satisfactorily met than by a tran: 
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native students has long been felt; and the impetus - 
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Dr. — for the students of the College of - Fort 


William, with a few additions and alterations. 'The 


translator has in every instance endeavoured to 
simplify the sentences by the use of such terms as 
appeared most intelligible to the generality of 
natives. In the preparation of the work, he has 
received material assistance from two able Pundits, 
"Bonneeted with the Serampore Press." The book 
contains also a list of Bengali months, days, weights 
and measures—in the mode of western? rammars. 
It may be remarked in this connection that the at- 
tempt to explain matters or facts of the language in 
a way that would" appeal to the native mind, and! 
the co-operation of the Pandits, resulted in bringing 
the —— m close to the mind of the learner, 
so that such compilations served to strengthen the 
link betwee + two languages and thus made the 
new Bengali more Sanskritic than ever. Robin | 
SON Ss Grammar was published in 1846 from Seram- 
> re. v Ne t year, in 1847, Introduction to "the 
ih tguage, by Rev. W. ates, D D., 
Tl two volumesfthe first of which contain 
ir, a readery and explanatory notes with 
a vocabulary ext, we may mention 
ar of the Benga | Language, by Duncan 
bes am 1861Y in which the author freely availed. 
-him nself of “whaliver he found useful and satisfactory 
i Grammars: of Halhed, Carey, Haughton, 
nd of an anonymous Pandit who had Ls 
6 aiii book on the maupgece: in 185 
E. ae ^ 
t will be see 
— Wel pedan | 
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were assisted in their task by Indian scholars, they 
assimilated much that was in use in Sanskrit text- 
books and the bond between Bengali and Sanskrit 

was knit, if possible, a little closer still. 
* (The first word-book or vocabulary as we may 
call it, so far as we know, was compiled by Padre 
Manoel da Assumcam, the Portuguese missionary fe- 
. ferred to before, who had collected a number of Ben- 
gali words in use in the localitv where he worked 
—at Bhowal in the Dacca District—with their 
Portuguese equivalents, lor the beginner's use, and 
he did so, to equip the young mp ons sufficiently 
to discharge his duties. Next, may mention, ''4 
vocabulary im two parts, English, and Bengalee, and 
m vice versa, "by H. P. Forster, a Senior Merchant in 
the Bengal Establishment, written in 1794 and 
" published in 1801," though the copy in the 
Serampore College Library shows it to have been 


first edited in 1802. It is clear that the author it 4 


least felt that this was a pioneer work, and he sai 
in his introduction to the vocabulary: —Englis 
Bengali—'‘There never having been a native Be 
lee Grammarian, nor indeed any author of note (I 
here speak of the vulgar Bengalee), who might be 
considered as a standard, the orthography | has, con- 
sequently, never been fixed.’’ This contains the 
strongest pri to the importance : Panga 
_ dictionary. “The first ee from | 
- to Bengali was Shabdasin | 
ik hi —— — — 
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The next work of note is that of Rev. Dr. Carey,* . 
D.D., “A Dictionary of the Bengalee Language, « A 
in which the words are traced to their origin, and 
their various meanings given." The work is dated 
1818, and Dr. Carey acknowledged his debt to Dr. 
Gilchrist, Dr. Hunter and Mr. Forster. It is re- 
markable that Rev. Dr. Carey paid a tribute to the 
comparative purity of the Bengali speech ; he said, 

"^ The common people in Bengal......... do not so: 
frequently violate the rules of Grammar as might | 
be imagined. They are, it is acknowledged, ignor- LA 
ant of many refined modes of expression, and, as 

may be expected, rustic in their conversation; but 

they appear to surpass many other nations in cor- | — 
rectness. It is also worth observation that he © 
stuck to Sanskrit roots and models as the | 
source of the Bengali language, and we find this 
idea in his preface dated 1818 :— w ; 


* “The Bengali language, of which the following 
is a Dictionary, is almost entirely derived from the 
Sanskrit; considerably more than three-fourths of the 
words are pure Sungskrita, and those composing the 
greatest part of the remainder are so little corrupted, 
that their origin may be traced without diffculty." 
“Sir Graves Haughton's and Ram Kamal Sen's 
works are other landmarks in the history of Bengali 
dictionaries. The latter composed his dictionary in 
English and Bengali in two volumes, but though the 
work was ready by 1817 it was published from the 








-~ 


*'' Carey based his famous Dictionary of the Bengali Language 
(1815-1825), the source of all dictionaries of later times, on *Forster's 
Dictionary," —Dr. 8. K. De, Bengali Literature’ in the Nineteenth 
Century, Vol. T, p. 89. 
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Serampore Press in 1834. The author was also the 

" Native Secretary '' to the ‘‘ Asiatic, and Agricul- 
tural and Horticultural Societies; '" the book was 
dedicated to Lord William Cavendish Bentinck. In i 
the dedication, the author said he undertook the ^ 
task solely to facilitate Native education, to promote 

the public good, and what is more important from 

our point of view,—to diffuse '' the literature of > 
the west among the natives of India." He noticed 
that the dictionaries that had appeared before his 
time were vocabularies rather than dictionaries, 
caleulated to serve the purpose of students rather 
than general readers and '' containing only those 
words (but without their synonyms) which are 
constantly in use in the course of business and in 





common conversation. ‘The book was translated 
from Todd's edition of Johnson's English Dictionary 


-~ and contained about 60,000 words. Rev. W. Yates, 
D.D., appended a vocabulary to his Introduction 
the Bengali Language in the first volume, 1847. 
Mendies’ Dictionary, Bengali-English, the first 

$ edition of which was published in 1851, was a far 
more ambitious work; it was based on an Abridgment E 
of Johnson's Dictionary in English and Bengali, 
and compiled for the benefit of both European and 
Native students in acquiring their respective 
languages. Bengali dictionaries, like Shabdambudhi 
(853 by the Editor of Samvad-Pürnachandrodaya, 

. habdasara (1860) by Girish Chandra Vidyaratna, - 
t based on Dr. Wilson's work, and Shabdartha- 
prakashika (1853) by Keshab Chandra Ray Karma- 
kar, followed, and it is a legitimate inference to say 

iod — inspired by Engbsk models al- 








CHAPTER VII: 993 * 


Very little work has been done in Philology 
through the medium of the Bengali language. So 
far as philological discussions in general are con- 
cerned, as published in the Vangiya Sahitya Pari- — 
shat Patrikà or in other journals or in book for met ; 
is the west that has given — 
iere 15 no doubt, however, that academical philo- 
logical discussions have very little c ction with 
the general form of the language. Bub the inter ‘est in 
Bengali Philology may be traced to Sir George A. 
Grierson who was a diligent worker in the field and 
collected” specimens from different districts for 
study and discussion.” The works of Rabindra 
Nath, Ramendra Sundar and Jogesh Chandra 
show very little direct influence of western philo- 
logists. The first English Grammarians adopted 
technical terms like Ach Sandhi ( Sg 4f%), Hal 
Sandhi (24% fa), and a list of Sanskrit Dhatus 


"^ or roots was generally appended. What is 
= more important is that the pioneers were 
conscious that they had been fixing the orthography 
for the first time. Another feature of the new 
style of composition, common to prose and verse 
both, was the practice of using punctuation marks 1 
as there might be occasion for it. The first intro- 
duction must have been in the nature of an innova- 

tion ; we find in the translation of the Holy Bible | 

into Bengali from the original,” an explanation of - 


the mark of interrogation ( ?—cmtos feat AITA «t 
xw fee), evidently because in use for fid first time. 









> 


» 4 The Holy Bible containing the Old and New Testaments, 
translated from the originals into the Bengali Language, by the 
Serampore Missionaries, Vol. IV, containing the Prophetical Books, 
— Printed at the Mission Press, 1606. 
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III. Biography, Autobiography and History. 


. 

Biographies were certainly known to those 
tines Which preceded western influence; Jaya- 
nanda s Chaitanya-mangal and Vrindaban's Chaita- 
nyad-Bhagavat was the work of a period immediately 
after Sri Chaitanya’s earthly career was over. This 
was followed by numerous works on the lines of 
Vaishnav saints and devotees, e.g., Advaitamangal, 
Narottamvilas, ete. But such biographies were 
in. verse ; they were digressive, and they abounded 
in philosophical disputations, citing copious 
authorities from the Bhdgavat and other Purans 
which lifted them from an essentially human 
interest. They were also more imaginative 
than historical. Thus, apart from the question of 
medium, prose or verse, there were other differ- 
ences in form which can by no means be neglected 
or left out of consideration. With the dawn of the 

J nineteenth century we find two notable attempts at 
face parcel literature, Krishnachandra-charit and 
Pratapaditya-charit, w hich were made under the 
auspices of GE College: of Fort William to supply 
learners with materials for the study of the language. 
lt is significant that both the heroes were lay and his- 
torical aede dq The latter book was published. in 


Idae 











< 1808 and was ‘composed by Rajib Lochan. Krishna- 
* chandra-charit survived the general ruin or obloquy 
= which overtook so many of the books written at 
[DS diede ee and was one of the first books to — 
* ¢ cribed — shes Calcutta —— for. its ex- 
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there had been numerous attempts in this 
direction, for the biography was a potent weapon for 
propaganda in the hands of the educationist. 
Notable was the appearance of the Jivan-charit 
(Smf) published in 1849 and containing 


sketches of the lives of Galileo, Newton, Herschel, 
Grotius, Linneus, Duval, Thomas Jenkins and Sir 
William Jones. What a great hold the book had 
on the rising generations is admirably told in the 
autobiography of D. N. Das, which is named 
Pagaler Katha, in which the brilliant author re- 
counts his own experience :— 


PANTI SaaS ATA Vertaal 43 fea seater, Bey 
arta aera Som safes eta atts | dp ace Iia - 
are Tas fetes etaa qata cat mice, athe cae Maahefa 
afs aya afso festa | fees, atacaten atu, SIA, caca- 
fem, com, fg, eaid refe qatata afse faga 
afes Wija ca fe ce stay Seu, Stal fes faa 
ates, tt afe d Aahas «fa ata ata fees | "ista E 
GA NA BA, @ Da raa SETA cp: Aa: cites atata 
Xs ASH cS HA, BEX HlSHl 8 Gents, ara paa fexto 
aya 2eutfee | aa tee es “pica faux faa] sai tretata, 
ata foaslaca 3S facaa TUA xcu Sti of feats | h 

— NATA TA, 22 Pj: | # 





* '* In those daya there appeared a book named Jivan-charit which 
pleased me most of all. In that book is written, the stories of great 
heroes and famous men of many countries; I read those lives with 
great care, Sivaji, Ham Mohan Ray, — Napoleon, Tell, 
Pitt, Washington—when I read the superhuman exploits of these great 
men, I felt so much joy that I cannot describe it. I read that Jivan- 
charit again and again, leaving aside dramas and stories, I now 
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The biographical literature of the nineteenth 

century Bengal is quite rich in content and wide 

in range. Accounts of the lives of many Europeans 
and Americans were better known and appreciated > 
at first; there are lives of Benjamin Franklin, 
Theodore Parker and other celebrities, composed in 
Bengali. In 1860 the life of Sivaji was brought 
out by the Vernacular Literature Committee: the 
Committee had published the life of William. Tell 
of Switzerland three years before. | But it is inter- 
esting to notice 1n this connection that a time came : 
when such biographies of foreigners were received 
s with disfavour ; as we find Akshay Chandra Sarkar 
writing in his preface to a biography of Harish 
Chandra Mookherjee published in 1877, that the time 
had come when wafa wifzca paja should be given up ~ ~. 


and our attention drawn to the lives of Indians. 'The 
right of the Indians to biographical accounts in 
Bengali came gradually to be acknowledged, and 


in books like etsaia bfsewte by Jogendra Nath i 


Bandyopadhyay Vidyabhushan, and undertaken at 

the suggestion offered by Bhudeb Mookherjee, lives i 
of Westerners and Indians are to be found in close - 
juxtaposition. Such books are full of exhortations 
to Indians to emulate those distinguished men whose 











lives are described, and the exhortations occur both - 
a in the body of the book and also in the concluding > 
portions. Charitāshtak by Kalimay Ghatak was E 










feel that repeated readinga of those great men's adventures made my 
,mind'strong and spirited, my heart bold and enthusiastic, my cha | 
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inspired by Bhudeb and contained lives of eight 
distinguished Bengalis. It was meant to counteract 
the evil effects of Vidyasagar's Charitavali. 

: Later, however, the biographical literature 
came to be divested of such exhortations and*to be 
planned with restraint and with a more ambitious 


& and serious aim, in a more restrained style. The 
beginnings may be placed as early as the year 1875 
uw" when Rajani Kanta Gupta’s Jayader-charit came 


out. The author's remarks in the upasamhar * 
(pp. 55-61, second edition) are directed against the 
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engrossing interest which works of fiction rouse aa 


his countrymen and he requests them to take a 
keener interest in the lives of their distingmished 
compatriots, asserting that the authors in Bengal had 
a been, in the past, servants of Imagination or Poesy 
. and were not in the least anxious to know what 
reality was. This remark is more in consonance 
with learned and historical treatment, and displays 

a tendency to criticise available materials. 


* The first two paragraphs are worth quoting : 

strmije sfa stasa s Malye “tes! cos" ob, etasaiiz- 
meta aya-sfes ate Sate oat Faty atria cota afas 
Wfefscta awatfae Tes? Slaa-ofae ate afaa agife-cutca eles 2 31i 
SSiaye snore ape NGETAN NGAHAT Atar EA sofas fsw ati 
gaal wow azea fauu (aaa) e Satyam tafe SENG | 

sfacteraya Sras seem, syota saatae aterm ope cefacm ex | 
\) peters agrár sacs fasta MITA asics Cw Feal-vae ange 





ta [afio wae fema, qem Aferon agains ags fana fafie C 


| | sfata m arbe soa ata fees Berea vi atel feg fem, 
eme Sitinfa furem: fara e Sows: fea eerie” 4? aak 
ee sett gÈ E | 
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“The compilation of lives of Indians is as 
difficult as to come across an account of Indian 
7 antiquities in an Indian language. It is no exaggera- 
tion to say that there is hardly a good biography of 
the great men of our country. Unfortunately, it 
was not the practice in our country to compile 
biographies according to the best method, therefore 
all matters relating to them have ended in rumours | 
and fiction. 

' A devotee of the daddgas of Poesy has to offer 
worship also to her companion, Imagination. The 
ancient authors, much attracted to Poesy, were 
prone only to descriptions, unreal and fanciful, 
so they had no time to record facts approved 
by history. What was there of materials for history 
has been ruined and scattered here and there by y 
repeated revolutions. This is why we find an ex- 
treme lack of Indian history and of biographies of 
Indians.'- 1 
^ The best work in this line was, however, the J 
| life of Michael Madhu ‘Sudan Datta by Jogindra 
| Nath Basu in 1888, a work, well-documented, com- 
| prehensive and critical. Ram Tanu Lahiri o £ 

tathale n Banga- -samaj, by Siva Nath Sastri was 
“another biography written on a similar plan. 
e The autobiography is not altogether a new 
Nom in Bengali ; for Karachas are, | practically 
jeaking, travel diaries, — remini- 
fu "qe * ice ences. pret in that forn , and. Govi 
"b : one*of the i nportant historical V 
base he Ban k 0! 
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prose in the nineteenth century, though it is quite ; 
possible that notable autobiographies composed v 
in English and other western languages had I - 
really some share in moulding similar works in 
Bengali literature Among the autobiographies in 
Bengali, we should mention those of Keshab 
Chandra Sen, Raj Narayan Basu and D. N. Das; 
the last, a Cambridge graduate, 1857-1900, wrote 
his own life about 1888 but the publication was 
posthumous because he would not publish it in his. 
life-time. The book is necessarily incomplete, as 
all autobiographies are,—and consists of seventeen 
chapters which still retain their interest for the 
reader. One of the greatest, if not the greatest, in 
the line is Maharshi Debendra Nath Tagore's Auto- 
biography, in which he chronicles important 
changes in his relativ ely uneventful career, from his 
18th to his 41st year,—dawning of a new conscious- 
ness, the beauties of the Himalayan grandeur, all 
finding adequate representation in his surprisingly 
simple style. This book, «remarkable both for style 
- and contents, was published in 1898. Earlier in the 
field had been Iswar Chandra Vidyasagar's frag- 
ments of an autobiography which he had planned 
and begun but did not live to complete or to con- 
tinue and after writing only two chapters he. died. 
The first edition was brought out in 1891 by his 





i son Narayan Chandra Bandyopadhyay. In recent * 
t years, on the threshold of the twentieth century, ` 
we come across the more ambitioug and detailed w 
work of. the poet Nabin Chandra Sen who inter- £ 


sperses the narrative of his own life with mottoes 
sometimes taken from English h poets. Tagore's å 
ho s 5 * and Chhimna-patra—remain 
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classical works in the field. Siva Nath Sastri’s 
Atmacharit is remarkable as a store-house of infor- 

| mation and as a candid human document. 

The greatest want was felt in-the department 

of history and the new writers took immediate 
steps to remove it. As soon as the College of Fort 
William began to issue its publications, undertaken 
for the foreign students of the language and 
literature of the province, history was among the 
subjects treated, and books like Mrittunjay Vidya- 
lankar's Rājāvalī (1804) were works which were 
once widely read.“The Calcutta School Book Society 
sponsored some attempts—Mr. Felix Carey's Bengali 
translation of Goldsmith's History of England, 
Tara Chand Datta’s Manoranjan Itihas, and 
 Upadeshakatha translated from Stretch’s Beauties 
of History. As early as 1848, Vidyasagar wrote 
Banglar Itihas, a translation from Marshman. 
About 1865 there was a History of China in Bengali 
by Kristo Dhone Banerji, dedicated to ,Jatindra 
| Mohan Tagore,—which was suitable for vernacular 

d schools and which aimed at being a careful abstract 

of the political history of China with interesting 

chapters on the manners customs and social condi- 
ex^ tions of her people. UBhadeb’ s History of England, 

written in Bengali, has been translated into other 
vernaculars and is stil used in schools in 

x e and outside. His sketches of- the history 

— Assyria, Babylonia, Judaea, Persia, 

eece and — which stie the | Jame 
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on the social and economic condition of the people, 
in addition to the chronicling of political changes. 
'od's Rajasthan, translated later, was both a model 
and an inspiration, and the source of many a poetic 
lay, of many a historical novel and drama, is to be 
lound theret— It was greatly through the influence 
of this book that the history of the Rajputs became 
so popular in Bengal. 


IV. Essays. 


If we remember that the first memorable im- 
petus to the composition, printing and publication of 
books in the vernacular came from the teachers and 
students of the College of Fort William, it will bé 
possible for us to appreciate to a certain extent the 
range of western influence even at that early stage. 
The English civilians who studied there in order to 
be acquainted with the language of the people of 
the country were required to write freely and speak 
freely in the language or languages which they 
sought to learn. hey had already an acquaintance, 
more or less wide, with the prose works of their own 








language, and their influence, it may be a nga pa 





DEC, spread through their mode of 
ie teachers who had been appointed requi re text=. 
oks for use in their class. All this prepared the 

way for the prose essays. The* same motive is 

dise nible here as in the case of history. `“ ~ 
— Some of the | first prose conipositions: were:due ~ 

è fa tote: — of the C | gan pride. They 

2 propagate the | Chri 
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the people and theyhad to meet attacks and counter- 
attacks, for literary parry and thrust was then in 
fashion. “The controversies which raged between 


‘the Christian Missionaries on one side and Raja 


Ram Mohan on the other were carried on in the 
form of religious essays, in which the doctrines of 
the different religions were duly set forth. In 1815 
Ram Mohan wrote and Pung ap essay or com- 
mentary on the Veddanta-Sitra In spite of ortho- 
dox opposition to his task there was a long and 
bitter controversy between a member of the Seram- 


pore group of missionaries and the Raja, in the 


Sumachar-Chundrika and the V qai Magazine 
created solely for this purpose. The earliest disser- 
tation on religion written in Bengali under western 


-influence must have been a book on the Catechism 


— — — 


slated by Padre Manoel da Assumpcam already 
referred to. 


. i > i e 
The scientific essay or treatise was not long 1n 


lcoming and entered into literature sometime 
“between 1820 and 1840. Thus we 
_ Prose works in the form of an essay or treatise. 





The educational and cultural societies that had been 
started for the spread of learning were active and 


“many European writers continued to write fo 


schools and also for the people—Marshman, Carey 
Robinson, Yates, Robert May, Pearson are name 
worth remembering for their Work in this connec- 


- tion.V/ The very titles of the books will tell their own 
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i 
tale— fefami fasta ata, Sarat — fert, retest, | 
ceytfefesi qacetitea fermer, sacar fami, contfea onetgnu | 
Manv of these treatises were translations front 
English to Bengali; almost all of them had their 
source in religious or educational activity. A 
general series on the benefits of science requires 
to be mentioned here; it is Vijnan-Sevadhi. Lord 
Brougham's treatise on the objects, advantages, and 
pleasures of science was translated into Bengali 
in the first number in 1832. "The title page reads 
thus : . 















Fetacrtfs efe fem waga fafa até cata sites A 
fits fata afeat s wey was Icafaffr a fqaqad sere 
Sims 425 aes Vena aitat UNTA Ags atq are cre | 
e sient Gala aa staza sa Z'ECaténa ae fastest 
Salami pre SEs cenis seal rats ee || o : 


* , We do not know any other activities of this Samaj. 
“The efforts of Akshay Kumar in this direction pub- 
lished in the T'attrabodhini Pdtrika helped consider- 
ably to ''Indianize European Science.” Akshay > 
/ Kumar's Bahya bastur sahit manab prakritir sam- 
bandha vichar (1851), though not a literal translation 
of George Coombe's Constitution of Man, was based 
lof it he illustrations only were selected with a 
view to the Indian publie, the argument was taken» 
1 the English book.“The book refers to the 
rapid improvements in Europe as regards science, => 
and gives a list of Bengali equivalents of many 
scientific: terms current in English literature.* 
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“Akshay Kumar published an article in the Patrika 

(in 1843, Kartik),—based on Butler's Analogy of 

Religion. UL His speeches and writings were marked 
by a passionate appeal for culture through the . 
medium of the vernacular as in his speech on the 
occasion of opening a Tattvabodhini Pathshala at 
Bansberia, Hughli,* on the 18th Vaishakh, 1843, 
for the teaching of science and theology ihrough 
the vernacular. He was follow ed by a host of other 
| writers who wrote on physics, chemistry and Algebra 
—» in Bengali. Notable are the names of Tattvaralz. | ny 
Mathura Nath Burman, printed in 1860 by the 
Brahmo Samaj press and treating óf the general 


* properties of matter (fasts, atefs, afeusl, muribyol etc.), 
Vij-ganit by Prasanna Kumar Sarbadhikari in 1873 
written ten years before and suggested by Vidya- * vx 
sagar (using technical terms like ge, Bad for 
surds, 254" for indices) and Rasayaner U pakra- 

| manika or an introduction to chemistry by Bipin 





Bihari Das in 1877. s 


; “The religious and scientific essays of Ram 
Mohan and Akshay Kumar were not fo much ih 


+ agm afre siete auaw t steta farby wisnu maa 
qwe grate state fam far! sfacecen, sat Beta vifices afs 
Fai agre imta al, Cuore Bath faos catcwa Sta, aje 
zi "y twats aot NT Nan wr Ne i a Era) fi 
* — te ne tee rom area) sera 4c uda —* 
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characterised by a literary flavour as those of 
Bankim and Bhudeb who wrote for the lay 
public “their writings were easy to follow, stimulat- 
Ang and instructive—the lightness of touch in 
Bankim was an additional charm, which may be 
found even in his immediate followers, Chandra i 
Nath and Thakur Das; while the writings of Kalı 
Prasanna Ghosh display an eloquence hard to match. 
, These are the main writers whose influence was 
transmitted to others and thus the essay became in 
course of time an integral element in Bengali litera- 
ture. feu 





Tt is interesting to note that Bacon's Essays 

[^ translated and their Bengali version, 
Prabandhavali cream. by Dharmadas Adhicary, 

> was published in 1874; that a book. Dhana- 
vidhan or. easy lessons on money matters was 
translated by Gopal Chandra Datta in 1862: and 

that the first book on natural theology was written 

in 1860 by Nobin Kristo Banerjee, and based on the 

plan of Paley, whose Natural Theology and Evid- 





ences of Christianity are books that still live in the 
A history ef Englis ——— e. "Herbert Spencer’s 
1 Education was translated and edited by Shyam Lal 


Goswami ; the second edition of the book is dated 

| 1998 B.S. Whi English philosopher was, however, 
known in Bengal much earlier, and we fid. a book - 
Shiksha-vichar written by Jadu Nath Ray and dated s 
— was based on Spencer'3 essay” 


“special remark 15 | necessary on essays on we 
dit erary es aa — h models were to be ` 

à met | vith frequer Ph erence may be made tO a * 
remark in the Bha irati, "halgun is 1e, 1879—" Tn. "a 
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! these days there is a great stir in literary circles over 
Kalidas and Shakespeare ''— “atesta tft e 
Gama eal msa gaza Afat” Again, 
there was a widespread opinion in the days of thé 
Bangadarshan—that there sħould be a society for 
regulating the language and style of Bengali litera- 
ture, and literary criticism should follow western 





wé Wel bi Tat Sata Siwa aata Tas SH CSATA 
me watered Fai See? The climax was reached, per- 
"a haps, when in 1988 B.S. the Bandhav, in reviewing 
a a drama—the Pashan-pratima, wrote—'' The hero 
"of this drama is as lewd as Don Juan, as proud as 


. Bobadil or Falstaff, as forgetful as Hainlet.' 








" *. 
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V. Journalistic LALBra LUNG 

. . < "* 
* It is not very difficult to trace. the extensive 
* output of journalistic literature in Bengal to the 
> influence of western culture, but it is proper to 
| ‘examine "and make a detailed enquir y into. western 
| influence exclusively on the form of this particular 
—* literary variety. here have peen papers 
educated Bengalis through the medium of | hglish 
| and received with EDS and confidence by all 
^^ sections of the people, e.g., the Hindu — the 
— — the Pat rika and the Indian M 
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This leads us to a historical consideration of journal- 
istic literature in general in Bengal. | 
‘Whe earlier years were characterised by a com- 

plete lack of newspapers, but somé suggestion has 
been put forward about the existence of a State In- 
tellig Jepartment under the Mughal Empire, 
which ceased with its disruption. “There were also 
many newspapers in manuscript run by private 
agencies)” These adkhbars did quite a good, deal of -: 
mischief during Col. Sir William Sleeman's enquiry 
into the Thugee system in Oudh (1849-50), as — 
well as during the Sepoy troubles of 1858.* But 
such papers, presumably, had been in some other 
vernacular than Bengali, and. in other provinces than” 
Bengal. em 

V Hickey's Bengal Gazette commenced on the — 
20th January, 1780. — the first printed news- Í 
paper in India}\Its novelty was appreciated but the 
aaike Tooked askance at what might some day 
become a dangerous weapon for preaching sedition. 
William Douane, editor of the Indian World in 
1794, was cavyalierly treated for his ¢riticisms as mav 
be found on reference to the Calcutta Review, 1876. 


Other papers conducted in English and under 
European management, fared equally ill and 1799 
saw the first legislation curbing the power of ihe 
press. 
| Tt has been now proved that the Bàngàl Gejet 
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periodicals as the first Bengali newspaper,* and 
beyond all doubt. “We may start next with the 
Dik-darshan, under the management of the Seram- 
pore group of Missionaries >it was meant to reassure 
Government officials that the innovation would be 
perfectly safe, and it might thus be described as a 


| feeler. We note that this paper, which was monthly 
“and the first of its kind, lived on from April, 1818 to 
February, 1821, and it was widely advertised in 


the Calcutta papers. -1t was based on Penny and 
Saturday Magazines current in England. When 
poured by the — s their —— to such 


— 


—— M s — — ⸗⸗ 


Eapen iho Sumaé van Dion of which the first 


number appeared on Saturday the 23rd May, 181 He 


It should be noted that many  pandits, or Bengali 
scholars proficient in Sanskrit, took a prominent 

art in the editing and management of the Durpun. 
This was followed by many newspapers both in Eng- 
lish and in Bengali, and the Samvdd-kaumudi, a 
weekly, was started in December. 1621. Ram Mohan 


"Ray was the de facto editor Of the paper in its earlier 


stage. The Sumachar: Chundrika followed, oñ 5th 
March, 1822, as a weekly, and under the editorship 


= of Bhabani Charan Bandyopadhyay, tried to rally 


ET 
> i 


orthodox opinion against Ram Mohan Ray’ s plans * 
social reform, The Gospel Magazine was printe 
ag bilingual form by Baptist Auxiliary Missionar> 
.. Society in 1819 and one Krishna à Mohan Da issued 
a weekly, thee Samvada-timira-naisha ', in order to 












Wem the new organ was distinctly Poet 


Christian paper. / 
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in tone. It is necessary to recall to our mind 
that many periodicals, like the Jnaànànveshan, man- 
aged by the old boys of the Hindu College, were 
inspired by Derozio's teaching and insistence on the 
necessity of the exercise of reason * in forming 








judgments and estimates of things in general. ai The *- 
Jnànànveshan was started in June, 1831; and among — 
the reasons to which its appearance was die was that > . 


he pioneers thought it proper to spread and circulate 
he knowledge of geography and other branches of 
earning in Bengal, Since 1833 it began to re- 
appear with an additional English edition. It ran 
for about ten years and then died of  in- 
anition in November, 1840. It is not neces- © 
sary to mention and describe all the papers 
that flourished for a long time or merely for 
a short interval in Bengal, but the “Samvdd-Pra- 
bhakar which began in 1831 requires special 1 men- 
tion for the intrinsic. importance of Iswar Gupta’ 8 
contributions which appeared in it, sometimes in a 
pithy and colloquial style, sometimes decked out in 
flowery grandeur, displaying the extreme extravag- 
ances of Sanskrit rhetorical practice. In the next 
|decade, | e Tattva i ae Patrika rendered yeo- 
man's service by ijs attempts to '' Indi 
European Science, V s has been remarked more than 
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deserves mention ; it was started in 1866 as a journal 

of literature, romance and useful information, 
planned on the model of such English papers as the 
Leisure Hour, Cassell's Family Paper, and, similar 
serials. / A rence 1s also necessary to the Ency- 
clopa dia end ikan or the Vidydkalpadrum, 
though it verged more on permanent and useful com- 
pilations than is usual with a periodical of ephemeral 
interest, — '' The Editor cannot determine at pre- 

sent how many numbers are to be published year- 

| ly ; this statement which appeared in the prospec- 
: tus of the serial should, however, be taken into ac- 
count in regarding it as in the nature of a periodical 





* with seriousness of purpose in detailing moral tales - 


and legends, history of Rome and stories of voyages 
and travels to its readers. 


4 i he Vividhartha Samgraha of 1851 or the 


|» —* penny magazine belonging to the Vernacular Lite- 
^ ~~ rature e Society was edited by one Lala Mitra, 
* the great Bengali antiguarian, It had a circulation, 
“We are given to understand, * of 900 copies, and, ee 
Nose side 3 or 4 pictorial illustrations in each n 
^ contained’ articles of different varieties, his 
biographical, etc. “The. Sahachari, Masik ed. 
 "Bamábodhint were papèrs specially intended for 
| | "women. The Bangadarshan in its fore itd as ui 


rx sity Pot bridging the gulf between the two e 
=- [of the Boog community—those who are edu 
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Chandra and the Amrita Bazar Patrika, ridiculed 


. nor the progressive Brahmo; advertised the Raja) 
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those who are not, and counteracting the anglicisa- 
—— the educated community, “An detailing forth ~ 
its ideals and aspirations, and in sketching its pro- 
gramme, it is quite modern in tone./The Aryya- 
darshan, Bandhav, Prachàr, Navaji , Sadharani aae 
were papers valued in their day and called into — 
being to counteract somehow or other the westerni- * 
sation, the anglicisation, of the people and were in 
a manner products of its influence. They were 
edited by Jogendra Nath, Kali Prasanna, Bankim 
Chandra and Akshay Chandra who were among the — 
leading thinkers of the times. “They have left a 4 
permanent impress on Bengali literature. get 
It may be suggested that later magazines - 

have more or less been modelled on and developed 
from the Bangadarshan with suitable changes as 
necessitated by the occasion. 

< To the year 1873 belongs another monthly 
magazine, the Vasantak, published by Hari Singh, | 
which is of interest to us as it had been modelled on 
the Punch and criticised western fashions at 
the same time that it was a bitter critic of the Gov- - 
ernment's attitude. Aft freely abused- Bankim * 












Calcutta as Kalikavati. ptt spared neither Bhudeb. 





en home by means of wood-cut bloeks, but some 
f the pictures were more serious in design, like the - ES 


. flower- xot of India, before the altar of the world. 
“lhe Punch influenced Indian journalism througl 
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another paper, the Harabola Bhar, the advertise- 
ment of which ran as follows.*— 


The Indian Punch. 
| zanta STs | 
— un AME sev at be afam qy etri, Wana 
"uo miei] Tatal etra pw Sine corte x 
ay watan tetat ciem S a: attire uv arin 


e 





ataa feo 


ataa free ACH ATH SNA | 
" VI. Fiction.t 
Kk" There is a fragment of a short story in prose 


—5I #a—on an episode in the life of Maharaja 
Vikramaditya—an early specimen of story writing 
dl before British influence, important and interesting 
pi because it points to the existence of an instinct to 
3 tell stories in prose, which would have, sooner 
or later, found an outlet.] An interesting case . is 
-. presented in a volume of short stories, by Brajanath 
=  Barjena, named Chatura-vinoda in — literature, 

which was wholly spontaneous —— in no way 
^ . prompted by western influence. V The pioneers in 
ie => the College of Fort William made similar 
penne of which athe Vatrish Sinhasan and 
ie Tota 1 tihās are appropriate examples.“ Anec- 
^s of Virtue and Valour published from Seram- 
5. ore in 1829 a — 5 res. | pi 
has 3 — 
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potential capacity of the language; weal waa, fexfan 
were TETEH are suggestive dialogues, showing an 
interest in common life and making the prose style 
ait vehicle for ordinary narratives and-dramatic sen- 
timents. All these show the possibilities in the lite- 
rature for the new form. 

LA. remarkable series of translations from English 
and other western languages to Bengali next arrests 
our attention. In 1835..Dunyan's Pilgrim’s Pro- 

gress was translated into Bengali by the Calcutta 
Tract and Christian Book Society, and called sifacea 


Tala fa444 mela Zate secs tate spes fa334; 
in 1836, we have a Bengali rendering of Rasselas by 
Raja Kali Krishna; in 1837, the life of Daniel . 
with a Bengali translation. In 1846, Bible Stories 
was translated from the German of Dr. C. G. Barth . 
by Mrs. Haeberlin. In 1849, Romeo and- Juliet 
—the first of the great dramatist’s stories 
je be thus translated—was done into Bengali by 





ae 


Gurudas Hazra from Lamb's Tales from Shakes- = — 
peare. In this connection we may also mention 


seme ce pda fIaad, an imaginary sketch of two 


Christian girls for the glorifieation of the Christian 
faith. Some imaginative essays bordering on fiction 
proper but with an allegorical significance were ~. 
translated by Akshay Kumar, e.g., his Scapna-Dar- 
“shan was a. EM e Addison's Vision of Mirza. 6 
in the Tatler, publis ed in Agrahayan and Magh 
issues of the Tattvabodhini Patriká, 1771 saka— ; 
corresponding to 9- 1850. v^ T Ls 
Tt is, however, in the latter half of the nine- — — 
teenth ce peury that we come across. more energetic 
success attempts. The Vernacular Literature 
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Society, which, backed more or less by Government 
support, had its sphere and period of usefulness and 
publie service, took a leading part in preparing the 
way for the Bengali fiction by undertaking to trans- | 
late many stories from English literature, though 
its activities were by no means confined to it but em- 
braced Sanskrit literature as well. VPfíus, to name 
some of its publications, Robinson Crusoe was trans- 
lated in 1853, Lamb’s Tales (only nine Stories), ' 


ta e aff in 1856, sacitsiga gf ei in 1857, 
qpa ifisi, fata and  «fefeu in 1858. 


“Some very popular female characters fashionable in 
the novels of those davs were known to have been 
modelled on Miss Edgeworth's novels* whose Murad 
the Unlucky, by the way, was freelv translated by 
» Jadu Gopal Chatter]. v 
| Novel-writing in Bengali must have received an 
impetus from social reformers or rather from the 
impulse of social reform, and two offers may be ^ 
noticed here. Jay Kissen Mookherj of Uttarpara 
- declared a prize of Rs. 500 for a novel in Bengali or 
English on the '' Social and domestic life of the 
rural population and working classes of Bengal.''t 
The Viceroy also offered a prize of Rs. 500 * for the 
best Bengali tale or novel illustrating the social and 
domestic life of the Hindu. ''1 
It is not to be supposed that there were no other 
literary. ideals or forms beforest Bengali language 
Tu adoption in fiction. — Je 1840 onwards 
pact a mpe of prose storig zi iS angaken from 
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s 1 
Sanskrit or some Indian vernacular other than Ben- 


gali. Thus there seems to have been a particulary 


vogue of Nala's life; e.g. Nalopükhyan in 1855, 
Nala-charit-kavya in 1866. Sanskrit epics and plays 
were equally laid under contribution. What is re- 
markable in these translations is the evidence of a 
critical and discriminating spirit which would leave 
out what was false and absurd and hold on to what 
was rea®and true. Some of these books, e.g., Ram- 
gati Nyayaratna's Romávati (1862), are definitely 
called Akhyayika. The defence of the Sanskritic 
form comes from the able pen of Bhudeb who 
praises hyperboles, characteristic of Oriental litera- 
ture as ` contributing to the sense of wonder or ad- 
bhut rasa; the realities of the universe may seem flat 
to the sophisticated mind but are full of wonders for! 





the simple soul; hence the Purāns describe heroes 


and heroines as not tied to space and time, not 


| creatures of flesh and blood, but with deeper signi- 


ficance which may come out through an allegorical 
or symbolical interpretation.’ In spite of this de- 
fence, the Sanskrit model failed to capture the 
imagination of the public, newly roused to a sense 
of appreciation of the common ranks of humanity, 
of historical basis, of secular treatment and simpli- 
city in style. 2 
— A similar attempt was made on behalf of 


Arabic, Urdu and Persian tales; these also wanted — 
to set the fashion. “Sincé 1850, a number of trans- 
lations | ppeared—the Arabian Nights, Chahar Dar- 













[Ívesh, the story of Hatem Tai, Gol Sanubar, Gole 
ii outlandish names of heroes and 


Bakayali, but tl 
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miracles, the easy and rapid transference of human: 
souls into the bodies of birds and beasts, all these 
features of such novels or romances were too 
monstrous, and the attempt failed. 

— While English stories continued to be trans- 
lated or adopted, tHe model of the English novel was 
also followed in form: The Vangadhipa-parajay by 
Pratap Chandra Ghose is a tvpical example ; special- 

| the fourth chapter greatly resembles the*tourna- 
ient scene in ** Ivanhoe." The seventeenth chap- 

ter of this novel may also be cited as parallel 

to the episode of storming the castle as told in 
Ivanhoe. ín the style of Sir Walter Scott, 
words are explained in footnotes, specially terms 

- descriptive of a castle. The book was commended as 

a novel, because it conformed. to the standard -of 
novels in nineteenth century England, which ran up 

to three volumes, ““ 600 pages long '' was the space 

dnt of the book.*Tekchand’s A laler, Gharer- Dulàl 
BA XE »caresque novel in the wake of Fielding’s 
om Jones, leaving aside the stamp of western 1n- 
fluence in its words and spirit ; while the historical 
novel struck its roots deep into the soil of the Bengali 
literature through Bankim Chandra se Durgesha- 

~“ \nandini and other books, though the author would 
TOM ow only Rajasinha of all his works to be styled 
. "' Aitihásik Nàtak.'" He had disclaimed reading 
* Ivanhoe before he had written Durgeshanandini, t 
+ but the stamp of the form is nevertheless to be seen, 
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generaMy sj speaking, in all gih owel a More specific 
is the influence of Wilkie Collins in the Hajani, as 
the author himself observed and acknowledged— 
werte afte ates! feaa Wal ape sail, 
opis Abad aca ataa cre ata al fre Sai TA 
«cm Safe fagre ‘‘ Woman in White” alas am 
acy SB) Sy 474255 ay are Some of the scenes in the 
beginning’ of the Sītārām are taken from Scott's 
Heart of the Midlothian. Thus it was through him 
mainly that the different types of Bengali novels, 
social, historical and romantic, were introduced 
under the influence of the west. G^ 

t is necessary to add in this connection that, 
as lar as mere form goes Kamalakanter Daptar owes 
much to De Quincey's Confessions of an Opium- 
Eater and that Bhishmadev Khoshnabish seems to 
be modelled on” Scott's Jedediah Cleishbotham, 
while thesidea of the book (Daptar) having been left 
by its old author to somebody else through whom it 
was published is also taken from Scott's plan in the 
Tales o rd. In addition, there is the ele: 
ment of irrepressible Sam Weller of Dickens in the 
make-up of K alakanta when — on his tria 
at the court. 
: ankim Chandra's associates in literature— 
Ramesh "Chandra Datta, Chandi Charan Sen and 









> found there * Kali Nath Ray of Majilpur, his office assist- 
ant wh the novelist was stationed at Baruipur, 24-Perganas, in the 
carliet part x his literary career. The plot seems* to have been sug- 
L by 1 i i nki Chandra’s 

r from English originals. * 
ali | portions of the novel by individual 
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> 
Swarna Kumari Devi went further in assimilating 
the western influence specially on the historical side, 
and the learned foot-notes, rich in antiquarian lore, 
showed Scott's method adopted to a very great ex- 
A: — piscari ES — — one of | 





TUS — DA ee - 


| t on a B mit's ie in the feud of Sailiibala "nd 
Parvati being disguised as men and overhearing the 
negotiations of the traitors Vijay Sinha and the Mos- 
lem messenger, while sheltered in a cave. €. 

In the Hindu Patriot of March, 1871, we find 
an advertisement of Amar Gupta- katha in weekly 
(Sunday) numbers, to be sold at 2 pice each, and | 
the paper to be issued by Nabin Krishna Basu of . 
Shobhabazar.:. This brings us to"another influence 
on the types of the novel in Bengali, 


During the last twosdecades of the nineteenth. 
“century there had been a great influx of what might 

i £ "be termed the ' Mystery ' novels. here was an 
-— illustrated paper, the Prabahini, in 4882, which 
started with the “idek oi rendering ure Bengali the 
Mysteries of the Court o sondon refined upon 
Reynolds, and contained woodcut illustrations.* The 
_ Adventures of Don Quixote was also at this time pub- 
lished in Bengali (1883) in. serial for and named 


Te emifedy (nfo) rendered in Bengali sah Mya ot 
i miris of the sigh tame aya ca^ 
A fw mathi aqa Bee In— riv ew |. 
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Adbhut Digvijay. In this connection it may be noted 
that Gulliver's Travels was translated into Bengali 4 
and published in 1876 as Apurva-deshabhra- 
many But the craze was for Reynolds and many j 
volumes were written after him, the pioneer in this 
line being the author of Hariddser Gupta-katha. The 
Bengali imitators and translators of such mystery 
novels were not ignorant.men, but presumably they 
had been quite well-read, familiar with the works of 
preminent novelists, both in England and on the 
Continent. Such appears to be the case specially | 
from the spirited defence put up by the translator of 
the Young Duchess in his preface to the Bengali ver- - 
sion. rhe detective serial, Darogar Daptar, started | 
by Priyanath Mukherji, had its form on the model i 
of the English original, though the incidents might * l 
have been based On life's experience rather than 
mere translations. A prominent section of modern 
fiction, like the Rahasya Bahari series, which never 
lacks readers and supporters in Bengal, and which | " 
is to be directly traced to western influence, still 
supplies the need for sensationalism. — | 


Rabindra th had been always sensitive about 
the ill assortment of foreign forms and foreign spirit, 
as we find from his review. * of a short novel by the 
French novelist, Prosper Merimeé, which centres 


round the idea— «fd «Ga aa rasis aS ce yeaah 


“ The persons described and the incidents 
— savour too muchi of the Eugopean.'' ^^ In 
he. first two novels, the Bau-thakuranir Hat — 

(1881) a. and abhe Rajarshi ü 885) we find the histor ical — 
etting afte r the Pace $e — Chandra or "tho 
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* author of the Vangêadhipa-Parajaya, and thus get a 
trace of western influence, more or less direct, But 
even here we find an emphasis on changes 
in men’s mood rather than in their environment. In ) 
his Chokher Bali (1901) and Naukd@-dubi (1903) this L 
historic setting is given up, but when we come to 

M7 [ihe Gora (the Prabāsī, 1907) we find some trace 
of his reading of George Eliot's Felix Holt in the 
outward appearances as well as the character of the 
hero and Mr. Lyon, and the attitude that the hero 
observes towards Esther in their first meetng * at 
the tea-table. Tt is difficult to trace any more in- 
fluence of the west, on his novels, with regard to 
their form ; Ghare Baire or any of his other novels 
cannot be said to bé modelled on western ideals. 
Turgenev's Fathers and Children, however, shows "w 
interesting parallels both to the two friends—Gora : 
and Binay—as well as to Sandip who runs very close 








- — 
to Bazarov, the nibilist Again, there are curious 
coincidences in form between the poetic sketches in * 


* the Lipiká (1922) and Turgenev's Dream Tales and 
Prose Poems, e.g., in Rabindra Nath's Sandhya (0 
; Prabhat (p. 17, the Lipika), while the allegorical 
short stor¥ like the Totar Katha has its prototype in 
English, e.g., in Froude's short s ies of | this 
ike the Ox and the ngg, * 
VA is not possible to trace any western influence. 
in the form of Sarat Chandra Chatterji’s novels; 
he had assimilated earlier writers; he had 
been fed on the writings of Bankim, and Rabin- | 
— — ^ dra Nath; he asserts that he read Gora at least twenty | 
no. : times; this supplies 4 link no doubt. between the 
J — —J | 
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novelists, but Sarat Chandra had also read much that 
is worth reading in English literature and the result 
of his miscellaneous studies is partly indicated in his - 
| book Nārīr Mülya. We have already come to a 
stage where, though the west still continues to 
exercise a partial influence on our ideas, it has done 
what it could to mould the form of the Bengali 


novel. — 4 





^ 
VII. Conclusion. 
We have in this chapter described western in- 

fluence in prose forms. We have begun with the B. 
technique of the language, and continued our study 
through the various forms of prose literature—bio- 
graphy and history, essay and periodical literature 
and fiction—and considered the question in all its 
jossible bearings. It is now time to turn our atten- 
Won to the consideration of western influence in the 
literary spirit, the matter and tendencies of- 
Bengali literature. 
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à go CHAPTER VIII : 
Influence on the Matter and Spirit of Literature 


‘I. Introductory. 


We have considered so far the western influence 
on the prose and verse forms and have also included 
the drama in our discussion relating to the forms 7 
current in Bengali literature, but for a full and com- | 
prehensive treatment of this influence on the growth 
and development of Bengali literature it is but proper 
for us to include also the matter and spirit of the lite- ~ 
E~ rature, Which are surely not negligible in any ac^ " 

count of literary changes, however we might extol 
—— the excellencé'er importance of mere forms from the 
: artistic poin view. We-have to consider how far 
the ideal, rather the outlook of the literature con- 
cerned, has changed and grown. This we can ascer- 
tain by enquiring into the subjects treated and their 
__ treatment in the different forms ; in short, by examin- 

_ ing the new ideas. The spirit of literature is cer- 
tainly a very vague term, but it is to be judged by 
its manifestations, and if we stick to the contents, 
the subjects, the ideas that are expressed, it might® 
be suggested that we should not stray very far from 

X 7 we sought to find. It will be necessary they a 
| our p ' to find out how far there have bec 
- he Nges in the t treatment ^ O^ one of mar "m. 
. and oft | ^ words, | T. he _ > 
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the main heads under which our thoughts may be 
grouped. Many nature and God—these are the topics 
which take up and exhaust the whole range of lite- 
rary ideas. Let us consider them one by one. 





II. Man. 


| — 
Man in his individual capacity no longer exists , 
merely for the sake of religion or fo£ the glorification 
of particular gods and goddesses. 
culture was introduced to Bengal, th 
of its acceptance or rejection. In order to assimi- 
late it, to adopt it fully or “as far as possible, its 
was necessary to break through convention as laid ^ 
down by hoary- headed tradition, and in the process 
there was a conflict. This conflict broke out ins 
man's relation to society, in his social dealings, as 
well as in his religious | practices. Such non-confor- 
mity was primarily due to western influence. T 
The question was—had man the strength - 
necessary to defy society? Man's freedom, his 


















"*eapacity to rise above his immediate surroundings x 


and the opinions and decisions of his circle, received 
very great emphasis and he was hailed as one with- 
out any limit to his powers. An individual" bei ing. 
may not be merely an individual, but also a repre- 
sentative being, and has, in addition, infiritte 
strength and infinite capacity to which justice must 
be done. This new consciousness of strength is a 2 
| great revelation. In this sense he is an epitome of 
the Individual stands forsor ist 
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transfigured into, the — 
* he onsciousness’ of thi new strength, "what 
eels himself to be under the influence of such. 
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an idea, is admirably expressed in the oft-quoted 
lines. : of Rabindra Nath's Prabhat Sangit in which 
the inexhaustible energy of the Individual is des- 


cribed as restlessly striving to find an outlet for its 
expansion. 





afn Seira ene, "an | 
/ eta Safa Bare afa, . 
"s. bus. Seta AAA encaa TAA 
| " owe afars «fa | | 
* Bada sia” Afa Sea, 
—— 00 frei ati athe fece scm, 





$ The spirit has waked up, "^. m. < M 
Oh the water overflows, 
|. ^ Oh the heart’ s desire and the Pus S s emotion 
KAN f cannot ld in check. ^ 
— The hills in a trenible, LI 
JS The — are falling off in lumps, * | 
The foamy swells and swells, eg 
= Thundering n y wrath. 
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The whole of the poem is instit with this i 
the eager outburst of the spring standing for the 
consciousness of power in the human soul 
would express itself in an avalanche of activity. 


. The German philosopher Fichte’s conception of 
he ego, of its constant striving to pass beyond its 
limits, which gave a philosophical explanation to 
some of the most pronounced impulses of the 
Romantic Movement in European literature in the 
nineteenth century, has an interesting parallel in 
these lines. i 23." ' 

It may be pointed'out in this connection that 
the idea in its expression is subtly differentiated - 
from the traditional Hindu view of identifying. the 
individual with the Being that is in the universe, of 
realising oneself,—that is, from such thought as 
conveyed in the lines. E 


| wet GUN s skate a aaae ACNE) a o 
= i afea ATE i el SION 
P Lord am I, none else ; Tam Brahman, not | 
5 subject to sorrow ; TA 
| . Being, knowing and bliss, these have made | 
! . up my form; the eternal, the pure, ' - 
m p am possessed ®f my nature.” 

t is equally different from the Lord's identifying — 
Himself with all.that is best p. the world as ex- > 
^ — the well-known lines of the Gita. hab 
N ** Visva-rüpa-darshana."' is | "n 
n »- Án feels not merely that | fe | ds free from 

— les but that he has a more positive quality, life — ' 
| eu £ life pulsating in a full measure, never — "1 


l —- - i ye = » e DIM " 
checked or retarded by any consideration. Such a 
Me ‘ s ^ "c |—! Nana, | — $ Ad — AT s É ^ it 
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- life falls in tune with the poet Kazi Nazrul Islam's 
fine strain of music— 


sif stra, if fear, 
"fa Sera sya sepa, mE Sara C! 
aia ataa TIN crasta wu, 
facta ifa foa sesa, 
gPa Sth AFAT AST, 
Sif sfam wien afin fers 
q AH NGA 367 ! e 
* *' ] am made of the earth, I am made of the spirit, 
Ageless and deathless, without loss or decay am 1! 
The terror of man, demon and God, 
I am ever hard for the world to conquer, 
Lord of God, I am the true chief of men, 
In a passionate whirl of dance do I circle this 
Heaven, earth and the lower regions !'' 






] Another factor in the consideration of indivi- 
Ae dual man stands out, his absorbing pr e-occupation 
. with himself; no longer does he live in a world 
peopled by deities of different grades and varieties, - 
where he is always in the background, his existence 
mere subordi matter, but he is now full of 
thoughts for Jf, and questions where he s 
— . and whither he goes. For an illustration of this | 
new trait, a trait which has helped to make the lite- 
` rature more secular it had been, a reference 
= may be made numerous other — to” 
en ah ra in the Alo o Chhaya of Mrs. 
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stata TIN TT xfucefz oe xc, 
TITA fe ABA? Ax· cate fra - 
galta «fau Site TAH ABTA Htc, 
atete tafe mita Stata sata HA ? * “4 


. On the arid world's breast pale do I wander ; ay 
Is it here that I stop? At what time, what place 
Will heaven take the earth by the hand and 

guide its steps, 
And darkness be swallowed in the sea 
of the light?” 


Though at present there has been undoubtedly 
an influence of the west on the family life in Ben- 
gal, as well as in other provinces of India, through 
subtle ways, protests have been made and warnings 
given by far-sighted thinkers. When there was in- læ) _ 

— 


* 


diseriminate aping of European manners, Bhudeb 
emphatically said that we could not learn anything 
from the Europeans as regards family duties, and 
in — his view he said how even among near 
relations Europeans felt much scruple to give or re- 
ceive pecuniary help. | Similarly, with regard to- 
nursing, much was not expected even from one's own 
Ww: the least service that she .did9was held up for 
| pr and admiration in English society. 


~ — 1 x i 
— Qmm Armen ax ffram feme |” 


ie 






















Afe mfes e afa asy atfa reae wfacee, afa Baraa 
ane fera dios. act dieta fB erent t (m 
o CH ON mes estera fe statera "gras — 
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rr face ofa ai | e 


` I have seen with my own eyes Englishmen 
medically attended and nursed when they fall ill. If 
wife of such a one keep a little late, if she does 
take her meals in time, then she immediately 
gains praise...... The practice of the English in the 
matter of sick-nursing should not be imitated by us. 
......We cannot really learn anything from the 
Europeans in the matter of family duties.” 

Bhudeb was never weary of extolling the ideals 
and relations in Hindu life as contrasted with those 
that obtain in the west, and was most careful in 
eritically scrutinising any slavish imitation. Even 
with regard to the maltreatment of servants by 
their masters, he says: 


cates za, bre atal cated! ainifrota wow; aeta seal 
afas) Ch abad agrata wey) Beate afaa crs 


not 









cres, Statahe preafrosta TITAAN | 


“Lam afraid the disease of beating one’s ser- 
vant is getting contagious with us. That is the 
effect of undue#imitation. English masters beat the 
native servants. Those also beat their servants who 
look admiringly on all actions of MA ate uke 









se i Jn — and elsew 
the changes have been reflected in li He terat 
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that is at the root of the discord.—though that has 
sometimes been the cause, direct or indireet,—but 
the old mentality of accommodating others has 
given way to a new ideal of emphasising and assert-] 
ing one's individuality, a refusal to allow it to be 

EURO by other considerations, however strong. 
example, in one of his later works, Rabindra 
points to this disturbance of equilibrium which sup- 
plies the key-note to many works of fiction now po- 
‘pular in literature. 

«2 fala was Cie eon ote fala Cefse 
Were phd fer wi— sure wen, MIGNE CPE GA" ATE, 
fea See cotta aifaa | 

'* There was no reasonable ground for complica- 


tion of any sort in this family-—the men were none 
of them bad, and all of them men of substance, still, 


there was trouble.'' * » 
One of the most radical changes that have re- ( 
sulted from the intercourse between the east and 
ithe west here in Bengal, has been with regard to 
the relation between the sexes and that change has 
been, as is but proper and reasonable, adequately 
represented in literature. Woman has been in- 
vested with a higher personality than she was ever 
credited with. When the propriety or rather the d 
benefit of early marriage was called in question, l 
Bhudeb championed the oringgg: opinion and said: |, 


- deb atep-faate-ciettia Cue Ga, XIX Gua, Bata 7 
ex cree ^ra a, Stetfece Beatae fafan agi 


caferen ry ifa cren en ai | t 
- $ -- * 

















© Haldar-goshthi, 
— 4 Paribarik Prabandha, First Essay p. 1. 
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X d 
‘ Those who are alive only to the evils of early 
mprriage, and are blind to its advantages, may be 
Safely described as constantly striving to ape the 
English ; that would be no abuse.’’ 
He did not look, moreover, favourably upon the 


Ae of people of both sexes as in European 





ue 


8 





Ci fU MATT ea mice, ABA ae asa afi 
TATA, MFR NATA, reap Mba, CA ANTA TUNA ^ 
Teha feg wera, feg feaperqaféts aas afroa Afat 
estates sza ee dE ws siyal afas Afe ave 
facets afer stata CRT mu Al). 


* '* In the society'in which men and women meet | 
— together, always sit down and -talk together, - 
women's character becomes a little hard and devoid 
of divine excellence, and is more connected with , 


animality. Hence such social custom does not seem 
to me to be all for good.” 

But the new current had set in; it was 
impossible to stand against it. A host of 
reformers arose—Ram Mohan, the Christian mis- 
.  Sionaries, Keshab Chandra, Vidyasagar, Bethune + 








, 


Pyari Chand Mitra, whose activities stamped them- 
selves indelibly on the-new literature. 
Lo Tt was, however, from the pen of a leader of he e 

a 5 orthodox camp, Raja Radha Kanta Dev, that the 

first book for the : tion of women— $t ri-Shi 
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middle of the nineteenth century even advanced 
Indian opinion was not quite flattering to women ; it 
was too ascetic, perhaps, to consider women other- 
wise than as objects to be avoided ; for example, the 
paper Tattvabodhini gave prominence to the Sans- 
krit lines :— 


Nfau⸗·s fanta Carat: Ep " 
atdet a 5 fcu | ! 

" However skilfully you may follow them, 
women and money neither become yours nor last for 
all times. '' 

In the opinion of Bhudeb, who tried to 
counteract the propaganda of hostile critics of 
Hindu society, woman was not merely a comrade 
but a divinity, hence there could be no talk;of an «© 
equal status. It must be said, however, that the 
natural demarcation and inter-dependence of the 
sexes as laid down in the well-known lines of Tenny- = 
son's Princess has prevailed in the moral equipment . 
of most writers who have agreed that the status of 
women must be improved in society and literature, 
and have acted upon that idea, but it is only fair 
to state that this concession 15 largely due to outside 
pressure and influence. Keshab Chandra Sen had 
advocated and carried out practical measures for 
giving women their rightful position. Bankim _ 
Chandra in his novels treated of women with ins- 
tinctive courtesy and helped considerably in raising - 
the tone, followed in this as in other Ways by later 
writers. He has set the sentiment of love in a ro- 
mantic atmosphere and freed women from the 
“harrow groove of domestic duties, representing them 

2 as gaoa than as subordinates tomen .H i8 
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dissertation on the position of woman in societv 
which forms the fifth chapter in his essay on Samya 
is based to a certain extent on John Stuart Mill's 
Subjection of Women. The question has been mooted 
again and again, and there is no doubt that in con- 
sequence the woman's cause has progressed and she 
ated with more consideration and respect. The 
5 Sasanka Mohan, in his lyric verses has touched 
the problem and presented to us the unsophisticated 
freedom of the country-girl. The idea of a Florence 
, Nightingale volunteering her services to nurse the 
' wounded in both the camps, friendly and hostile, 
influenced Nabin Chandra’s — Subhadra.* The 
following verses set forth the glories of such 4 line of 
work for women. 
. SUSAH ata Bice fea ze |! 
| CaTOSE “fe, gT Fa, GENTIS ateata, 

fefe | «48 «atece anita qu | 

TS ata aite fra ze | 
'" What greater happiness has woman in view? 

Balm in disease, kindness in sorrow, 


$ " cool consolation in grief, 
4 Such, on earth, sister! is the woman’ 8 heart. ^ '- 


What greater happiness does woman | know?” 


2 y The portrait has been cast in an Oriental m ld, 
* and the new idea justified by the love of all beings as 
b taught in the Gita, and what seems to-day to be the * 
1 atural argument is advanced in support : family lifo, 
iz Ing — for kabangan. I t en 
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stel wi 144 nb 
TS 9rgt Corl aom CAII gto SAH, 
Stata wen sista | 


GRUN ABUAN GAS mA SATIA, — 
Shel MATAH | 

PASTS, salat, ofS, ra, xetfact, 
42 cem ofa «tfe eta | 5 # b a 


ees 
"em 4 fyt otis fe ca cal wi, 
compra cnt frre «qnie 


'* The parents’ face is the child's little world; 
Nothing else it knows. 
Little by little the range grows, the young 
Find the world full of brothers and sisters, 
In the flow of love 'tween husband and wife, 
youth eddies on, 
Éxnibraeing the earth and the sky. 
At last the love for the son shows a million faces,— 
It is a holy place, the river's tryst with 
the sea. 





5 s. * EI * * 
Parents, brothers and sisters. husband ids son 
in this great Universe, 
e ue This love cannot there satisfy itself. 
et an infinite i is there, Dear, apr from ^ | 
this infinite universe, 
iud There flows the sea of love.” 2. "x 
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One phase of the new outlook is beautifully re- 
À presented in Rabindra Nath's Chitrangada— woman 
| 18 not a divinity to be worshipped from a distance, 
| nor an ignominious being to be treated with con- 
tempt, but a, comrade to be constantly at one’s side 
d m weal and woe ; in that way alone can she be fully 

wn and her powers developed. 


crat «fs, afe atfa arate TA | 
speri ofa’ aifaca ateta, are mtf 
— 42, SATE Sha’ faa atfaca 
face cw-e aif afe xw ented are 
caita >etba "lud, gaz feats 
ate at wie, aff mp5 Fg 
fia atsa $4 Hata AFTE, 
fw Zt gst cata +a’ ASA, 
atma "Zo ca faba i— * 
| aA | 


. ‘* Neither a goddess, nor a slight woman am I; 
Eo I am not the sort to be worshipped with 

2 Reverence, or to be brushed aside, 

Tamed an cept behind! If you keep - 

Me by side, in the steep path, and share 
* All anxious thoughts, if permit me P3 " 
g$ To you in your difficulties, Ne 
f 1f you make me your comrade in weal and woe, 
— E. will get | to — — —* 
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the lines, tense with meaning, which begin Chitta- 
ranjan's Kishor-Kishori, have a significance not 
possible to be found in Bong: ili literature before Bri- 
tish influence. The philosophic idea of adolescent 
love is beautifully maintained throughout. $ 


CA fra ate on sta wa eteratf?rsta e 
OF CITA mom SATANG | 
Staats, eteratfz, aca aca FFS | 
TITA Staats tfa face arfe eiferstu ! 
aif, from, ex staafs 
"rera meon ATANG | * 


TAN-TAN Sre Sos withers | 
AB qc" «fWsix CHE SeAtta— | 

ANANTA Fal EC TUA Arta, e 

FS "I Ste, as As stfawiu— 

cea ateit Cuts CT Atal sT | 

' The time has gone by when I loved > 
Only the love of my heart, 

I love, I love, I kept on repeating, 
But whom I loved I did not know myself £ 


I laughed and cried, : still I loved $ 
Only the love of my heart ! 











In the lighted, aM» region of imagination did 
I flóat on and — 
| Those imaginings I seized upon as truth— - ME 
Behind the clouds I built my nest of illusion, — * 
I a it with flowers from dreams through | r y" 
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Oh the many lamps I lighted, the songs I sang— 
In that illusory home of mine, behind the 
cover of clouds! 7 





P, If there has been a tendency towards the dis- 
solution of family ties, there has been on the other 
hand increased solidarity in the new idea of nation- 
alism. It is difficult, if not absurd altogether, to 
- ~- ignore the importance of patriotic literature in Ben- 
gal, specially after the days of Bengal partition. We 
have described in Chapter III, how the idea of poli- 
tical nationalism was brought to this country from 
the west, how the touch with the west has been kept — .— | 
up all through, even through the boycott movement 
to the days of non-co-operation. Patriotism, how- 
ever sanctioned now by the Sanskrit line— 


t ga Sashes sw summ k 
‘* Mother and mother-country are superior to 
heaven," and however assimilated in life and lite- | 
rature, has been in its expression largely influenced , 
by western literature. Bankim Chandra stood. up 
both for political and cultural nationalism—his no- 
= vels and Kamalākānter Daptar are still Pawan in- 
] centive tø the growth of the patriotic sentiment, of 





A. 















»"-. 






political nationalism. Michael Madhu Sudan's 
. verses addressed to Bengal beginning with ain lines 
— CROWD Wb TONS AT = b 4 
T frafs whe TORS TTET "s 
Est Remember thy s dE See 
Zu ug Jl 
| i 
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character of Indrajit, the hero who pe is 


patriotism before his uncle Bibhishan, and con 

demns all betrayals of one's own country, in the 
well-known lines beginning with œ fers: | sa acy 
efe xfzaica '. Your words, uncle! make me wish 


to die ' shows the new idea. What had drawn from 


Iswar Gupta mildly humorous lines on the political 
condition of the country inspired Hem Chandra to 
write his famous poem—beginning with atata fr 
wa «2 «3c4—' Blow, Horn, blow, to the tune of these 
words ' without any topical occasion for it. Hem 
Chandra had been a source of patriotic outbursts in 
song, both in his epic and in his slighter verses, 
which were sometimes serious, sometimes humorous. 
Even in his verse-tales, he could not keep it out alto- 
gether, e.g., the lines sta fe ciffa aca ws wf xo 
etc. Nabin Chandra in his lyrics as well as 
in his epics brings in the new sentiment ; his triad 
on Krishna—Raivatak, Kurukshetra and Prabhas— 
though dealing with the life and career of Sri 
Krishna, are full of thoughts for the land of Bharata, 
while Palüshir Yuddha is more directly concerned 
svith the patriotic idea, and brings before its readers 
the events immediately responsible for the depen- 
dence of Bengal. The numerous songs of Rabindra 
Nath, addressed either to the individual who must 
work his own salvation alone and unaided, or to the 
group by an appeal to its sense of patriotism, have 








enriched Bengali literature to 2 very great extent, 


apart from their topical interest and importance 
which was considerable. The patriotic impulse now 
turns to the idea of renunciation, for in that way 


43 em p. | ah 
aW E. | | d 
a wa aa “ M — M 
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, 
alone can man serve his country, by. giving himself 
away,—now it turns to the untouchables who have 
been co down for centuries ! 
e NGGE communs trouble, the difference between 
T) E: Hindus and the Muhammadans, is indirectly 
connected with the influx of western influence. 
When the creative writers of the country who were 
Hindus were on the look-out for the past glories of 
the nation, they instinctively turned to Rajput, 
Mahratta or Sikh history in which examples of 
Hindu chivalry and heroism were to be found in 
abundance; the history of the Rajputs had been 
‘made specially popular and accessible by the pub- ` 
ication of Tod’s Rajasthan. There they learned 
"how Hindus and Muhammadans fought for political 
supremacy and retold the stories through their 


Shel aa eee 
| t may be mentioned, in this connection, that 


not only was the spirit of patriotism in literature 
A awakened by western influence but the occasion for 
its free play, its target, was also supplied by the west 
as this patriotism had been directed against the 
western rulers of the country. Mauch of the animo- 
sity against western influence is thus due to the 
" aversion felt by the conquered against the conqueror. 
‘he advocates of cultural nationalism—among 
the leaders we must include Bhudeb, Bankim, 
Viyekananda and others—are busy setting forth the 
— - - glories and originality of the indigenous culture ; for 
example, we must not believe all that the European. 
p “sch iolar says about our own civilisation ; their views 
Dodge the history of Bengal — s add dei are 
ff ui _ of errors and false, Tete sie ) . Our 
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of thought are very different from theirs, and should 
be kept intatt by us, free from the contamination of 
foreign touch. Following this train of thought, 


. distinctions have been observed between the — 


fi 
| 


9 | 






and west, the former being more or less spiritual, 
“the latter materialistic in its tendencies. Swami 
Vivekananda and Rabindra Nath have both pointed , 
out the necessity, for a self-respecting nation, of cul- 
tural exchange; which would be an impossibility if 
we could not retain our own culture. 


s. This brings us incidentally to Rabindra Nath's 


idea of the Visva-bharati. The shape which his- 
conception of the mission of India has taken may | 
have nothing western in it, except that the west is a 
party to it, a party which should both teach and be 
taught. But the Visvadev first appeared to him. as 
his own country ; it did not stop where it had start- 
ed, but had gone on, expanding and developing into 
the all-embracing universe. “This was a distinct 
idea from the Vedantic one of the unity of all the 
| different 1 nifestations in the Brahman, the unify- 
ing spirit of the universe ; this was a poet's.visuali- ! 
sation of his own country in the form of a persomal 
god, ‘the form gradually expanding into the whole 
world, . nationalism merging in internationalism. 
t cannot, therefore, be very wrong to set down this 
idea, which may be called internationalism, 
ultimately as a western product. The following 
lines * will support this view :— 
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* j by 
f . | 
afg cerca "eer, 
TAZ COITA "HORUM | i 
> * * * 
zy femi pifaz atfaca, 
cafaz =iface facaca 
fat ost srt frons 
ia ATSA SOHC | CT 4 
“Oh Universal Being! In what form 
Do you show yourself to me to-day? 
I have seen you in the eastern sky, 


I have seen you in my own country. 
»* s% w * 


Baring my heart, I looked out, 


In the twinkling of an eye I found— - 7 


You have been merged, Oh Universal Being, 


ing 





, za 


ave 





Merged in my country that lasts for ever 


Again, it is necessary to remember she follow- 
lines * in this connection :— 





e. 


wt det aem Mn mor — 


scs abb Se TERN 


won rods does not build 1 
nent , then it will end i in nothing. Whi we 
tied to claim all the world as our E 1 " x =, 
| — ES i EN 


ls z l5 











~~ 


. os ugue. 
a tten io n | hi as Te — 


E — — 


es dist tánt d ges, 8 ind 


kil 


of the English ; or when, famished toqmadness’ and: 


lar and it-still retains its popular 
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been interested in the historical study of our own 
people.as well as of all mankind. "The results of 
this new interest are to be found in the publication 

of many histories of the provinces of India and in a 
the attempts made by all classes of writers to be true 

to the ideals of our past history in their composition. 
Rajendra Lala Mitra’s antiquarian researches, 
though mainly carried on in English, are therefore ~ 
not without their importance for our subject. The 
prominence given to it in popular magazines is also ^ 
indicative of the 1dea. Study of the past revealed a 
glorious age when heroism was to be found ^ 
in sturdy souls and was not a rarity, as in the pre- 
sent degenerated days; in that way, the muse of 
history was invoked for the relief of souls smarting. 
under thé consciousness of dependence. Bankim 
Chandra tried to make the study of history popular 
by means of his writings; his critical essays 
passed in review the condition of Bengal 
in the past ahd arrived at hopeful conclusions; in 
his novel$ we live in the times when Bukhtear 








Khiliji came to invade Bengal, or when the Rajputs 


— o — aane m — — 


and the Pathans were fighting for Orissa ; or when 
Meer Kasim was trying to save Bengal from the gri 






di 
de 


suffering from severe epidemics in 1769, the *'sons' 

of Bengal banded themselves as dacoits and overran 

the country. The historical drama was also popu- 

to some extent, "s 
the wo ks of Girish Chandra Ghose in this context 
deserving special mention. Wherever we turn we find- 

e study and importance Of history much em- 
phasised ; : the study of the nation's glorious. po f 
rivet 3. our attention. NE * 
Mog Uwe d rs a ie 
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7 ' “Tet us now turn to another aspect of this grow- 
ing importance of western influence. Auguste 
Comte, the celebrated French philosopher in early 


nineteenth century, whose teachings known as Posi- y 
tivism and embodied in the Positivist Philosophy 


foünd eager admirers in Bengal, preached that the 
Only positive faith, faith in a God of whom we were 
| certain, was the worship of humanity. Humanity 
in the concrete was present before us ; what need had 
.* We to go seeking after strange gods? ‘Though 
: Bhudeb and Bankim, with all their admiration for F 
» the philosophy, were repelléd by its. godlessness, 
men were not wanting who embraced the system 1n 
its entirety. This new religion could not, no doubt, 
maintain its ground for long ; but its emphasis on j 





the importance of man even from the religióus point 4 
of view certainly did not die out. "The Daridra- 
Nürdyana of Swami Vivekananda and the '"" Vāsu- 4 


^ deva " of Aurobinda suggest influences of this phi- 
losophy behind their eastern and mythological 





names.“ There is no doubt, though, that Swami - 
* m - 


i 

i . * Cp. the prayer and good will breathed in the following verses of 
es "he Karaniyamettà suttam ; karanlyam atthakusalena/yan tam san 
| padem = abkisamecca/sakko uja ca saji ca/suvaco c'assa pe 
apatimani/Santussako ca subharo ca/appakicco ca sallahukavutti / 
santindriyo ca nipako ca/appagabbho kulesu ananugiddho [| na ca 
khuddarm samácare kifici/yena vitii pare upavadey yum. / Sukhino vi 
te .bhavantu sukhita t / ye ka 















" ; i 





Vivekananda was adm@hished. by his Guru Sri Ram- ^ ~ 
p rining to follow the path of service to humanity * 

In preference to work for individual salvation, on | 
- , the ground that service to humanity meant sei vice | 
in the sefise of religious worship, Pa «ic 9m ort, g 
ete. Thus he must have got his creed from his 
Master. But at the same time it is hard not (to 


identify Comte's conception of the dé ch of 
= . Humanity in such a line as— 


vesc emos coa efy emet tf + 


" Where,do you seek Goa, leaving aside the m 
forms before you?” In many lines of Rabindra € 
Nath we come across the similar idea that God is to 
be found n our daily communion with other beings,- 


















that one must go to the market-place to find him. 
amos cs 7 coa S 
" oo fms PE NE 
eu to the es x 1 shall I meet - 
: etes! ceta vicos att "T ; 
" BES cut CAL CA, 4 i> A] 






dies he è to. the c 
they | are busy buy 
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'" Where you sport in unison with the universe.” 


- Distinct from this idea is the conception of men as f 
equally important with Divinity; the conception 
that worship of divinity is all ri but that the 


needs of humanity need not be forgotten. This is the 
underlying idea of the poem—'' Is the  Vaishnav's 
song meant only for Vaikuntha? `’ 
Oy taga Sta taman TA 7 
, a The poet passionately enquires : 
3 OQ prTe-an«tal ace Atata 
os afs aaia ata etfs frac 
" Se GANG? | 4 
'* Ts not this current of music j 
: To satisfy the burning thirst for Tove 
Felt every hour of the day and night 
By these men and women, poor residents 
Of this moftal earth? "  . h 


And he himself answers : 











| 

















b aci i au 4 
ai 3 2 Ea | ARS). — ——— 
í k N wa " , —— 
* | PE ka US 
" t APTER VILI AE - 845 


Z" 





The suggestion would certainly be preposterous 
that these were direct results of Comtist philo- 








‘sophy, but it ipo to dissociate one's mind from - 


the view that e have been, unconsciously to*the W ce 
writers, influenced by the ideal of the Worship of wt 
Humanity. To quote Romain Rolland : '* ideas áre | 








the natural outcome of an age so that the same ideas L 

are born at the same time in different minds." * * 
Thus we find that in Bengali literature under WA € 

western influence Man in his individual capacity no * 


longer exists merely for the sake of religion or for 
| the glorification of particular Gods and Goddesses _ 
that man's infinite powers have been stressed, his 
| group life in the family has been violently disturbed 
, —not only in the economic world but psychic as FJ 
. well ; and man's nationality is a new force to reckon | 

with. No longer does he belong exclusively to any KW 

| particular sect or society ; and the highest respect 
| — to him under the guidance and sanction of — 
eligion. | 
E 


^ "^. | III. Nature. é. — 
"T 3, sa 4 - hi 
Next to the treatment of man, that of nature - 
demands our attention ; our survey of the new lite- _ 
rature will bring home to us that here, as elsewhere, | 
the change that has been brought about has been of » 
m" Voss | kind, though that would hardly aps 
— iy. x4 0x — 
first sight, because we are so close to t 
a : : 1 S < Lg i 
iaeval Bengali, descriptions of 
doubt at intervals but nowhere are 
» Au i P. a SE. kad i 
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they given prominence, not to speak of indepen- 
dent interest. They are introduced sometimes 
_ because they reflect the soul of je individual, 
and often simply to set off the nar ve. and that 1s 
the most that can be said of them ; apart from this, 
nature has no position in pre-British literature, 
it is always subordinated to the human interest. 
Gobinda Das, the personal attendant of Sri 
é Chaitanya, in his travel diary records his impression 
of the sea in the following lines : 


erts TAA C ANE CHS He | 
CETA Praa ur eferaica NÈ | 
wow Sax wife AZAT | " 
«s stis Share Aste I 

* * * * 
erts AA Ath aca gasta | 
pe 4 TATA et CTA Share fasta n + 

We may compare also his description of forests and 
~ hills in the same diary. Such treatment of ex 
“nature has been preserved and continued, e. J-> 
“Bankim Chandra in his description of the sea in i 
Kapal- kundalà.T Again, in Nabin Chandra Sen's 
Prabhas, however striking the lines that begin the 
poem may seem to be, there is nothing in the atti- 
 — ttde to nature that may be called novel or be des- 
ribed as à departure from the old literary practice. 
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— The blue with the blue, the vast with the vast, 
Mingle they together,— great is their embrace! 
A splendid sight! Infinite merging in the 


4 


7e Infinite !"" _ & 





It is only in these days of western influence that — 
nature has won recognition and been treated as in- 
| dependent of man ; the treatment is no longer simple, ^ 
| but full of complexities, along with life and thought 
in general. Iswar, Gupta, who stood between the 
. two different ages, at the parting of the ways, 
shows marks of both in his writings and describes 
nature both for its own sake and as a set-off to T 
human interest. . 
In the manner of Wordsworth —or shall we say 
; according to the teachings of the French philosopher, | 
| Jean Jacques Rousseau,—nature has been sometimes - 
described as exerting a subtle influence on the human 
mind :—e.g., in the beautiful lines of Hem” -S 
Chandra— E È 


“iii aM ca ciate AA WISUTS TA 

$ — | Atel ice fe qata afato a fa, 
fr ete cna 
CTA A Sth aca fala wea} — 


'" Alas! with what tie the human soul 
Is joined to Nature, we do not know;  . 
Why, else, is this wave öf thought | aks 
=~ Different due to day and night? *’ -" — 


— also : 
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~ There must be something in the woods, where, 
as we enter, 
The heart expands as the expansive sky. 
—Sasanka Mohamy Shaila Sangit. 


. Or, we may quote lines from Tagore’s Chhinna- 
patra. under date October, 1891, as an example of 
the direct realisation of Nature's effect on the 


human soul: 
" 


ey coca fom Gi odi sta Stra cafes CHE apa 
[ite m f feror cm ra n fro afin - 


'" Nature looked at my face with the profound calm 
and tender melancholy of a mother gazing at an 
ailing son.''./ 
Thus nature is no longer to be treated merely as 

“a cold and beautiful abstraction, but as a sentient 
being ; : it is not a dead thing altogether but some- 
| times to be treated as having a soul. It will not. 
y E be out of place to quote the following sentence on 
4, the question of English influence in Bengali litera- 
* ture—'' Like Wordsworth, we make py to natu 
and extract a philosophy out of it. ike Shelley, 
We invest it with mystic metaphysics. Like Byron, 
we make it the cue for pouring forth passionate 
 "fhapsodies. m 

4 The popularity of the knowledge of history has 
| * ec contributed to the- growth of another phase in the 
treatment of nature in literature, in which the 
glorious associations of the past are — e.g., in 
Lu the verses of Góbinda po 'eginning 
4 52. ga 
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— Flowest thou on, in waters clear, 

Fair, with lovely banks, Jamuna O "' 

To this phase does the poet Hem Chandra 

frequently reculfin his patriotic verses, and the name q4 A 

of Sir Walter Scott as a model and inspirer in- p» 
variably comes up in this connection. - 

Veg In the next ER S detect an attempt at estab- 
lishing a personal relationship with nature which 
was all unknown in old Wterary works. As a further | 
development it is described as a human being and,” «^ 

thus personified, it represents the mother-country. * 
This note may be detected in the image of Adhi- 
bharati Devi called up by Bhudeb and included in 4 
his Hindu-Kanthahar, where India is described as 7 
a goddess, dressed in yellow, glittering in the sun 
light, offering protection and ever fruitful.* 

, interesting phase of this is seen, specially in Tago 
| and also in Dwijer 

. featur 
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^ 


'* On thy brow the blue sky shines, 
Ever bright in clear light, 
Thy arms the Himalayas, silent blessing 
Chasing fear and granting boons.`’ 


Or. cfr zie wea secs SETA wes ene 


“When, from the blue sea Water thou didst arise, 
O India, mother!” 


". 
We may also notice, along with these examples, the 


"spiritualising of Nature in Tagore’s poems on 


p` 


Himālaya as typifying a store of spiritual energy 
which appears again and again ; the idea might have 
come to him from his father Maharshi Debendra 
Nath whose impressions on this subject are recorded 
in his autobiography. This spiritualising of nature 
is farther endowed with a mystic strain, as in the 
following : "m * 


XC SA CTA Secs States acate fe wn €i, 
ata wfa aig, ates acs ata fees oes «d yal | 


Next, there is an interpenetration of nature and 
umanity, of matter and spirit, of the subject and 
ie object, on the basis, of Schelling’ s romantic | 
philosophy which caused a revolution in the litera- 
e of Europe invearly 19th century by developing 
one prominent characteri stic of romanticism. An 







. example is found in Tagore’s Vasundhara (in his » 


. Sonar Tari); a > é 
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o* * «cst at afi, 
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ow amma, iut errata 
wert cnra, aterata ferte 
"rg wiststta,—fecetfern, TATA, 
afa, afer, fafs fan, fafau. 
fafan, | srtcertcm [eov A 
ASA] GTA NG sm SE 
en s'os ma sero — 
'" Oh, Mother Earth, 
In thy dust let me stretch along ; f 


Spread me out in all directions 
: — * - 
Like vernal bliss; rending asunder 


* cage of this heart, —— the stone- : —— 





















bound | 
Narrow wall, ,one' S joyless " 
Gloomy, va ^ ili, —rising . .and falling like a $ *. 
, wave, murmuring, ~ 
Trembling, dropping, throwing out, radiating, ¥ 
In a tremor and shock ; in joy and light Ae 
Let me float on, on through the world — —* 
From end to end.” | 2S 
” C3 I 
is developed in ihe poet's treatment of m 










ng mythological — in the Ahalyà : : KA 


: tfaa fra 


i iy —— 0 
Wi pou we” 
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Lah eS 4 
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ka 
| The — | that fell on your tone X 
At night, is now trembling in à glow. 


pate to the knees.” —^ w 


element in verse. 


> 


+ 





'" Merged you were 
In the-spácious Earth, one with her .body ; 
Did you then know her great love? 
Was there any dim sense in the stony block? 
The great sorrow of all-sustaining Mother 

E . " Earth, 

Silent and dumb in the Mother's patience, . 
Did you feel in your dormant soul . 
The bliss and sorrow of the pem 
As in a dream? + pw On i 





In the black, hanging tresses, reaching 
- 





The LAM fedt of" nature is invested with 
e mythopoeic. = 
PE 


importance—there is a new 
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V his is in.the manner of Keats as well as Swinburne | 
where there is deification of nature on lines laid down 
by Greek mythology. We may specially compare 
with this Keats’ Ode to Autumn. The teaching of 
science has induced the Bengali mind * Make a 
matter-of-fact view of nature ; Considering; the spart 
played by science in the general education of to-day, 
it could not be otherwise. The wider such educa- P 
\ tion spreads, the stronger will be the materialistic 
view of physical nature as such. But meanwhile e 
notably complex has been the growth of the spirit s 
of love for the life that is in the green yegetation 
around us and it should be made clear that this is 
not. wholly due to the spirit of the west. This is 
evident*from the highly thoughtful article in the 
Prabási, Baishakh, 1334, stte*tterta etfs strata, Love i 
for trees and plants—writtéh by Rabindra Nath, and " 
the Hymn to the Tree Ta “heh follows is no gira 
less significant. There is indeed a mystic vision > 
that is blended with these imaginings—the trees 
whisper to the Poet of thousands of years, and there 


are lines, the sense of w hich is really incommuni- | = 
cable, — to the Tree.  . = ^ 
a å | 


a... WA, reren cerata muta 
' aft scm crt CRT, COTTA ret get get, EPDE 

«a vie sm Feat GUN ZAMAN, ` Ee 
«vw te setts fracos ufi meia C NO 
Seçen fien egt, mirena dfe wf vi ma "Fa 
OU Rem me fice Sita TATA ; 


mno a Ames d 
S MP” en "Na Eh s CERO 
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See C aaa AMAT, caaea 





tie Stata fe, frrece fami ota 
» "cef gat fewer ! i 
| S son macaa qm, Se Ge stare ato T 
A aiaa as Sta xu off ath . : 





afia caa ATT | 


— N Throngh meditation have | gone 
NG . In Thy midst, and known, the Fire 

That burns into flame in creation's sacrifice 
In the Sun's heart, assumes through Thee 





" Its cool, green form ; oh nursed by Sun's rays, 
"The sap Thou didst draw through centuries, 
The sap Thow hadst by milking the sun; hast 
. Thou given;o’er to man and made him Lord. 
= High didst Thou honour him—a mate of — I 


. ms - s gods, — 
His strength, brightened by that Fire's glow, ` 
Gets over obstacles difficult to cong 
| And makes the world gape with won der ; 
E. T Oh, Man's Friend, with this offeri of Poesy, 
"- 4 poet, I, entranced by Shyam's flute, * 
o greet Thee’ to-day.” | " 


= - 

e This fs vei ^ an PENE TA in Ne of modern 
. science, of the Vedic saerifice sii blessings, on 
a nature’ s pro fuc, partly an attempt te 
: th the panis 























: We + Re in drs a 1 if A the Di ik | för Paush 
Mi a BAN : Nath | D. * 
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` 


of the (a: in activ ties. political and industrial , and 
‘extol simplicity as preferable to material prosperity ; : 
the importance or propriety of turning to mature | 
follo as a matter of cgurse.* The idea es out 


. Tree * 
in the following lines : " 4 ^ 
uw = Q2 


. "fu Ca, GTA fe comm HA SA Aim Ce esa 
afasia acy cmot edata sta datata ateta fe Oe won 
Cee SITS bya a? doro e fF election ats Balkan 

ware, Sia Suffrage movement! tea ctu — 
— ONTOS EE acestos OTE CHIL CU! cvm sem COTA 

ERANA Cota cra wien WIES FIA | cep 
© RR cetaa cris —aceatca sped tita mu Us ctas atis e^ 

eH d arts teni e eem mort PC 

















“ $e does it not in this country any" 
more So that manner? In the sky&here, does not - T 
the.song 'of awakening into bliss seem to sound aet. Sa 
and in tune? Have we in this country only the m 
election and Balkan Wars, and Suffrage movemen 4 T. 
What, the c. 






[] 
"^ 14 


imney smoke lias wholly overal all the x. 
starry regio ‘in the sky! Sheer physi řce, un 
sheer force—n erely the formalities, Wes di ns. 
we see pte picture of simple joy—where 
| m" D 


- "n 






































any 1981 LO view the iot wholly due 
r all, western infit ence vised against a larger back- 





























oun dP astern, atta? becomes. identified with the move- 
nt o f the 1 ime- —* É NG  differer civilisation os 
to al arge © xtent me or on way T2 living. the waves of 
| luence M whi ich sti edo nd hé "art; — 
^ WO ula not us u ly belong - but sy sep er larger "fields." 





“(Caz nian, Cri LUE in the . aking, p. 35.) 
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in this place is to be had the deligift of squatting on 
the ground, completely impoverished but in-the joy 
of the heart? ” 

Of the different phases ay vhich western infltence ` 
in present-day Indian culture presents to us, Mot the : 
least sighificant is the stress laid upon the funda- 
mental  diffempnce that is said to exist between the 

- east and the west and that follows directly as “a 
* corollary of the above; one is confined to towns, the 
» other is cohcerned with the villages, centralisation 
and decentralisation are terms descriptive of the two. 
»Rabindra Nath emphasises this difference again ande ^ 


again in cOurse of his writings—e. J., in his address 
at Sriniketan.* "v e 


We have thus indicated the extent to which 
_ Bengali literature has been affected by coming in 


“contact with western influenée, our enquiry being 








- — Conducted with reference-to the attitude towards ex- > 
' ^ . ternal nature; we have found that nature has been > » 
— Pw) personified, that the myth-making faculty is being 

; - exercised in the- creation of new and vivid images, i 






— a that personal communion has been established be- 
` — weep màn and nature, and India's physicalefeatures - 
"t been embodied in a concrete, individual form, 
Jue. POE pn doctrine of t interpenetra- 


— ran may 
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CHAPTER VHI *. E A sj 
in thé angle OR vision with regard to religion bus E 
been still more remarkable. It will bear repeti- A T" 





tion to say that surely all the changes that have WTU 

takén place have not been dge to western nfluence | | 
nor e&n the influence be definitely traced in-all cases 
as really affected by the west, but even the really re- 
levant factors are more extensive than they appear 
"nt the first sight to be Vf may be noted that western 
influence has been, to some extent at least, respon- | 
sible for a spirit of rational enquiry and search after - 
truth, for a historical outlook on religion, for a ney 
strain,of mysticism, for a reconstruction of Pauranic 
legends 1 in-the light óf history and. ratighalism, and 
last, but not least, for widening the ideas of tolera- 
tion ang synthesis, which have always charaéterised 
Indian. thought. 












J In modern times there is a widespread tenden- 
yy to give reasons for and argue about things in 
general. Every problem must allow itself to “be” 
solved by the process of ratiocination, and. religion - 
cannot be above this general rule. This tendency 
no doubt. persists through the ages, but it received 
an emphasis im nineteenth century Bengal, due, in 
some measure, to western influence,— which pre- ` 
sented an alien culture and léd young men to ques- | 

tion the validity of al things traditional. Thi 
brought out the supremacy oL reason or at least 

hrew it into prominent relief, This was the casel , 
during the first quarter of the nineteenth century. | —— 


TT A 


From the history of English buduh m Ben- | 

- gal, we can trace this prominerice of rational analysis = — — 

* to — the distinguished teacher whose educa- us 
tional caret ‘cut short and academic activity | 
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TO oe HA. 

fX Stopped’ by his having roused thë suspición of 

—* the orthodox section of the people on account of 

iy 


— ~ free “Sand rational enquiries which he advocated 

W * . and direded to all thimgs under the sun. But the . 

seeds he had sown on the fertile minds of Young 

engal germinated and brought forth a rich harvest 

in the immediately succeeding generation of Hindu 
School boys who distinguished themselves,in later 

. hfe and added, in their turn, to the influence they r 









received. The tendency therefore was strengthen- 
| ed, more than through any other factor, by the spirit 
of free and rational enquiry which characterised 
Derozio’ E -. of teaching and disabusing the 
minds of his young pupils of their pre-conceived but 
erroneous notions. The crop of short-lived. news- 
papers and clubs which sprang into being in the 
fourth decade of nineteenth century Bengal was the 
"direct literary result of such teaghings. 
b UThe spirit of free enquiry at last grew into free- 
io fu thinking, and in the generation which followed, that 
= to which Bankim and Bhudeb belonged, we find a 
d steady and bold fight against such atheistic views and 


JM 


^ . "opinions. -This explains, though to'a very limited | 
P extent, ei religiosity—at Meast the prominenae 


pence to it by them in literature; . It is impossible to 
> definite, but it is curious, T A to-observe that. A 






















4 Both Maharshi Debendra N tany n a es A 
= 4 have always set ess sion —* argumentas _ 
u a ion about religion, xr fai on 


sg boja wie 
— ee 
* a 
ee = ds 
` v. INN, ue 
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"But even those who belonged to the cónserva- p 
tive section and wanted to combat such heretical | 4 
tendencies could not all escape the infludiage of the™ 
new rationalism. To conv ince the free-thi $ 

" 
had to resort to the same method, of reasoning and 





argument. Bankim Chandra’s attempt at clearing * 4 
up the stains which had grown, in course of the ages, 4 
round the Krishna tradition is fully illustrative of 4 


this poi . fe believed in his heart of' hearts, = 
he had no doubts: that Krishna was aod, that his AU 
character could not be called in question ; but he did 
not wish to thrust his views on his readerá— he 
simply showed by the help of argumen the west- 


“i 





ern method but directed against western scholars 


that what was urged against Krishna by blasphem- ; 
ous men could not stand the test of reason; it was. 


“ 


either wrong or plated in a wrong setting and it thus. 
obscured the issudgor was an interpolation ef later © = 
times.* 2 » 
This attitude may be — to an earlier writer, LI 
. Rakhal Das Haldar (1832-87), who; it is said, had "A 
gone over to En d and, through the efforts of a La 
retired. civilian, odgson Pratt, obtained a lectures ` "T 
| ali and Hindustani. In book on S 
ri Ram. Charit, she reviews the care 
Indra in the light ofhistory, ' with critica J— 
ia. m uc asa man, Ignoring, — 


a p» f * * | p "m 4 y : 3 


madyan kii censis afam afit Ffa; 
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In order to give rational explanations dbout 
the avatars (incarnations of God), it was felt neces- 
sary to correlate them to the past historical associa- 
tions and present them as real, historieal personages 
who were not the less divine for their human charac- 
ter,—because they had been evoked by the "Time- 

3 Spirit, in different crises of the world. Such a 
tendency may be described as occasioned by the his- 
torical outlook on religion, and it is not very wide a 
of the markto say that the Hindu doctrine of re- 4 
“incarnations was sought to be justified by history and 

. | Carlyle's theory of the Divine Idea, which in its turn 

z was derived from the German philosophers? The pre- 
* ce of western influence in this phase of thought 
I evident, because, above all, the idea of histor y 

omes more or less frora the west. In order to ex- 

^ iin or justify a religious idea, what i is more natural 
“than the attempt to relate it to historical evolution? 
P e It is very interesting to find how this is brought 
—. abont, Krishna, for example, is a historical person- 
7 age, born in India in a critical time, and helping by . 
—. the force of his personality—-whi was — 
— establish peace; there ngular 
ght which raged between. the Brama hii the 
* Kshatriyas, and the non-Aryans, the, final result 
“being a blending of the combatants in ) one Indian | | 
: eme this is the idea in Nabin Chand | Sens great 
y Toe Krishna epics— Raivatak, Kurubihatmm and 
Prabhas. "The blessings of such an amalgamation 
ribed in a prophetic strain. in the -» A 
line among others: =, — TUS ae 
IB E eit; watts em ue 
KA Ta wife, o maten meja — Am 
zi y, WAN Canto XIT, un 


AUN * 4 
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| CHAPTER VIII 
* 
"fata WA, ete | tonta | 
SlACSa APZI $04 «i972 158 ! 
The blood of the Aryans and the Non-Aryans 4. 
will mingle and create many new nations, many big 
Empires, and on through the ages! The deserts 
of India will be turned into Rajasthan—" the place 
of Kings.' "- e 


Even the theory of the wanderings of the 
Aryans in Asia and Southern Europe are not al- 
together ignored, as the Yadavas, after the dissolu- - 
tion of their empire in western India, were to move 





^ a i B 
16: aba 


on to the Red Sea or somewhere near it THAT 





Sagara or Laban Ságara—and the migration is pre- | 
dicted by Vyasa, the Rishi of the Mahabharat.” It is Y 
hard not to see in this,a distinct working of the his- 1 
torical 1dea of the west. 

As a result^of the new idea of looking at reti- ~ 
gion from the standpoint of history and out of a e . 
desire to give.a rational explanation, there has been | ^» 
synthetic reconstruction of Pauranic legends, to ` 

make them acceptgble to the new class of readers. 
For example the poet's conception of the marriage 
of Vajra and Chanchala—thunder and lightning—in 
Vritra-samhar has been explained by the poet as the 
allegorical representation of an ordinary phenomenon | . 
of nature, which seeks to exalt the union of beauty 
and strength—the highest point to which external 
nature could rise.Ltfem Chandra's Dashamdhavidya — - 
was considerably influenced by Daywin’ s theory of 
—— which had no little share in moulding the — . 
explant ae of the — of Karma as given by 27 





. 
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j Vyasa to Arjuna in Nabin Chandra Sen's 
Prabhas.* The idea of representing the Hindu 
a. Goddess Uma with a child in her arms as 

Humanity after Comte's conception underwent 

modification “in the same poem of Hem Chandra, 
. only on the suggestion of Bhudeb, to whom the 

draft was shown.t Apart from this, we find 
both in Madhu Sudan and in Hem Chandra examples 
A Ie a tendency to borrow legends from Greece and 
= {Rome and to present them in an Indian setting. 
3 We get this trait in several poems of Rabindra Nath 
. as well, e.g., in the conception of Siva as the time- 
=- — force in his poem Tapo-Bhangat where the poet is 
the messenger of Mahendra, eager to disturb Siva's 
meditations, and the God's transformation from the 
ascetic into the lover is wrought after the season's 
change from bleak winter to flowery spring, the 
tandab or dance of the God being imaged in the 
Naishakh storm, Kala-Vaishakhi : it is not desirable 
= to quote any single line or stanza from the poem to 
illustrate the general idea which runs through the 
_ . body of the poem. Anyway, it is quite reasonable 
£ | to conclude from the above that western cul has 
v ‘contributed its quota to the store-house of ndu 
A E Myth logy. 
t is not tenable, no doubt, to hold Abt. all. 
mysticism that we find in the new literature is 
— western in origin; there has been a strong current 


ot ; mysticism in Bengali literatur rior. (do its con- 
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CHAPTER VIII 


Sahajiya, Sufism, all these have fed the mystic ten- 
dency in the literature, and all that may be said 


in this connection is that an acquaintance with the T 


literature of the west in its turn added its quota. 
For example, the image of the bridegroom and the 
parable of the talents are sometimes to be found in 
Rabindra Nath's poems. (| —— 


V. Attempts at Synthetic Reconstruction, 
Toleration and ' Samanvay.’ 


Specially with the advent of new ideas and 
religious ideals, it was incumbent on the thinkers 
or those who sought the truth to harmonise the dis- 
cordant notes sounded in a clash and conflict of dif- 
fering creeds, to fuse varied experiences or varieties 
of religious experience into one grand whole, so that 
the truth of religion might be established beyond 

| doubt and dispute and raised to a height from which 
it could never be dislodged. For this purpose, the 
elements in the orthodox Hindu religion had to be 
sifted and tested on comparison with the creed of 
foreigi churches : Hindu religion, because the reli- 
gious ideas up till now prevalent in the literature of 
Bengal have almost without any exception their 

~ source in Hinduism and appeal to the Hindu public. 

* 

THE BRAHMO SAMAJ GROUP. ! 


» Ram Mohan, tlie first great seeker after Truth 

» in the nineteenth century Bengal, since the intro- 

— duction and establishment of western influence in 

the country was an ardent and. generous advocate | 

. "oh toleration. It may seein strange at the first 
eun E. 9o. — 
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view that the man who, while still in his teens 

challenged Hindu idolatry and had to leave home 

-  ?* in consequence, who in mature years wrote a treatise 

in Persian decrying the idolatry observed by all 

nations, who for years carried on a campaign in de- 

fence of the worship of the True God without the 

* help of images, who criticised the Christian Mis- 

sionaries and suffered controversial attacks on the 

question of the Christian doctrine about the divinity 

of Christ and the miracles, had a right to be consider- 

ed as the promulgator of ideas of toleration. But so 

16 was. The trust-deed of the Sama] framed by him 
adequately represents his views in this direction : 





x: “i T - That in conducting the 
said worship and adoration, no object, animate or 
inanimate, that has been, or is, or shall ‘hereafter, 
become, or be recognized as an object of wership by 
any man or set of men shall be reviled or slightingly 
or contemptuously spoken of or alluded to either in 
preaching, praying, in the hymns or other modes of 
B worship that may be used or delivered in the said 
*: messuage or building : and that no sermon, ach- 
ing, discourse, prayer or hymns, be delivered, made, 
or used in such worship, but such as have a ten- 
-dency to the promotion of the contemplation of the 
Author and Preserver of the universe, to the promo- 
tion of charity, morality, piety, benevolence, virtue 
| o and strengthening of the bonds of union between 
men of all religious persuasions and creeds.'' 


| Such an idea fitly came from him because he 
ad carefully gone through the Christian Scriptures, 

3 d the Precepts of Jesus, and had been an 
t stu pest of Jaki and — in all eee 
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branches. The Samaj as,started by him was a 
4 western institution—congregational worship through 


sermon and music—in a Hindu garb, because of the 
chanting of Vedie slokas by Brahmins. But there 
is no doubt that the real mission of his life was to 
give to the world a system of catholic worship. 
Maharshi Debendra — Nath—the Pradhan 


Achdryya or the Chief Minister, as he was called—_ 


wanted to take his stand on the Vedas, but they did 
not satisfy him. He fell back upon the Upanishads, 
they satisfied him neither ; he started to select pass- 
ages, with alterations as he thought necessary, and 
compiled a code—'' an Upanishad *’ he called 1t— 
and brought together the principles of the new faith 
in the Brahma-dharma. It is interesting to note 
that a translation from the French theist Fenelon 


-finds a place in it, the hymn that, as quoted in his 


Bengali Autobiography, is rendered from the ori- 
ginal French by Raj Narayan Basu. The story of 
this compilation of Brahmo principles is told at 
length in the 23rd chapter of the Autobiography but 
in the previous chapter he says, it is the ‘“Stweheya- 
fa mias faewm*": (the pure heart illumined 
by knowledge which has attained to self-conscious- 
ness) which is the foundation or basis of Brahmo 
principles. Thus the Maharshi does not pin his faith 
on reason, but on the heart. faa LL AAN AA KUMA 
afasta | fa avait poa Aagi oe GAA xw 
cutus Safara fie, Sefexora ore aez sial stes face 
enfa | sta amaa acy Weta fre ee, cre 097 Steal apes 


fas tfaa ABA Ica cb C Safa reta for ie 


eror «jg oS SES | 





La + 2* — » D |". CNN I T. 
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~ It is the pure heart which is the seat of 
Brahma ; it is the pure heart which is the basic 


* ground of Brahmoism. We can accept only that 








* 


hi 






e» — is not ovr idea. 


passage from the Upanishads which is in consonance 
with that heart; we cannot accept those passages 
with which our heart is not in agreement. This is 
now our relation eo ak the Upanishads, the greatest 

. of all Shastras.''"Thus Debendra Nath emphasises 
the appeal of the heart or inspiration and in doing 
so opens up a vista of catholic thought independent 
of any Sceriptures.wSuch a view receives support 
from the Tattvabodhini Patrika, 1777 $aka (1855), 
Vaishakh, where is published a lecture delivered on 
the 19th Chaitra of the preceding year before the 
Bhowanipore Brahmo-Samaj—amply demonstrat- 
ing the tolerant nature of the new faith : 


>» 
qaet ppm wa feaf^re szale, wis rga fratfas 
gêla xwiq«| ate, alaifrota «um fes ace) 44 fau 
fr wei fsg aTe tate was beari misi ANS aera, 
cn mte iata MAKA SENG | .... iaa SANGA meea 
ata eens Stal fame) fave Sts TT 
xU ata cata afea fasta cipia cwfsute sere xm 
Fj fees SA ANTAR afaa fata; fass STAR WIND OFA 
Sera | 


‘* All the facts relating to Praha oa have 
n ascertained, nothing else remains to be known, 
Wh: atever has been already 
gk own about religion, whatever will be known in 
i “sub sequi ont times, will all fall withir scope of | 
our B Br th noism......Like the orthodox class we are 
— nor « lo — 
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we tremble, like the Christian community of. 
Europe, at the spread of some new learning...... All 


the world is our Holy Book ; pure knowledge is our 
Teacher.'' * 


Keshab Chandra Sen, who infused new strength 
into the Brahmo Samaj and made it what it is, em- 
phasised likewisegshe harmonising aspect of the new 
faith. Among other reasons for his seceding from 


the church of Debendra Nath, his preference for - 


Christianity must have been a potent one. So much 
impregnated was he with the ideas underlying the 
New Testament that he hoped Europe and Asia 
would learn to find harmony and unity through the 
personality of Christ and the principles of divine for- 
giving and self-sacrifice that are indissolubly asso- 
ciated with him. Taking the name of Jesudas, ob- 
«serving fast during Christmas, establishing a 
Brahmo Tract Society and while in England writ- 
ing general epistles to Indian Theists are further 
signs of his love for Christ. In youth he had seen 


visions of John the Baptist, Jesus Christ, and the! 


apostle Paul. T '' The harmony of religions was the 
real mission of the Brahmo Samaj,’’ this statement 
made by him deserves to be mentioned in this con- 


nection. Remarkable was his idea of the New Dis-- 


pensation which was intended to bridge the gulf 

between theism and polytheism through the recog- 

nition of Gods and Goddesses interpreted as allego- 

ee: personifications of divine attributes, as well as 
: . * 

« xafa maaf, Chapter 24. ~ 


+ Romain Rolland Dd Builders of Unity, Prabuddha Bharata, 
September, 1929. 
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prophets of the world who eroi to God’s pur- 
pose. Thus Muhammad and Moses, Zoroaster and 


Christ were all recognised by him and admitted into- 


the new hierarchy. His Slokasamgraha or the re- 

` vised Brahmo œde which, however, failed to sup- 
plant Debendra Nath's Brahma Dharma contains 
slokas from the different scriptures of the world. "In 
brief, the influence of the west Tn strengthening 
| ideas of toleration so far as Keshab Chandra is con- 
cerned is too patent to need much elaboration, and 
may be easily corroborated by looking up passages 
in the Sangata. V. | 


4 


In spite of there having been rifts im the lute, 
^ or occasional bursts of intolerancé in his preachings, 
such words as the following from Keshab Chandra 

^ had great effect on the youth of India :— 


'" As a member of the Universal Theistic 

Church, I have protested against all manner of sec- 

tarian antipathy and unbrotherliness, and advocated 

the unification of all churches and sects in the love 

of one True God ’’...... '" All nations are pressing 
forward to the Kingdom of God. Let not India sleep 

or lag behind. Rouse up the millions of her sons 

—* and daughters, and east off the fetters with which 
a 2. they are enchained to idolatry and caste......Preach 
= _ not lifeless dogmas or creeds ; form no narrow sect 
SE cd clan. Sere in the living God is your only creed 
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The HINDU REVIVAL. 


In the absence of any other name, this seems 
to be a fitting epithet to combine and include 
Bankim and Bhudeb, Sasadhar and” Krishnananda, 
those sturdy souls who stood up as champions of 
Hinduism, claiming at the same time that it was 
the Universal Religion. Bhudeb staunchly held 
this opinion and it may be said in passing that 
though he continued to study western philosophy till 
a late age, if not to the very end, his inspiration did 
not come from that source, which served only to 
enhance his admiration for the religion of his 
fathers ; and westérn influence, so far as it relates to 
him and his ideas on religion, plays only a very 
secondary part. The following passage may be 
taken as representing his view in this respect : 


CKA vm THT, AÈ Swe frk cata «ofa facet 
«UE Salt ETA CACAT cry ats, Weta, ata etefea 
Sia cra CH BOTH al tics Gar cota aie faceicaa Geta 
BAIS Stal ATMA Sal ai m: 








* Hinduism is inclusive in its aim, so it does 
not hate any religion. Therefore no articles in the 
Education Gazette may contain an attack against 
the Brahmos, the Muhammadans, the Christians and 
others, and there may not be any careless language 
against any particular individual.” Elsewhere 
“he says that Hinduism has lived so*long because it 
is the only perfect and universal religion. 


| * Bhüleb-Charit, Part III, p. 315, 
47 | ^ 
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— “masta puer Seta wate Syed cera, ong 

(0 Se Cw? Sz ca KA afastata meris ata 
eg Sge cay siete fane AAF rÉ |” 

" Why is the Sanatan Hinduism of the Indians 

% undecaying, immortal and complete, in all condi- 

tions? Because it is the wide, all-embracing, all- 


merciful religion, open for all kinds of Sādhanā 
and to all classes of seekers. '' 





This would serve to illustrate Bhudeb's attitude 
to other religions; tolerant, because Hinduism in- 
cludes all other views, and to such an attitude, 
western influence, whatever of itethere had been in 
his character and training, contributed but little, 
except that his education enabled him to discrimi- 
nate and criticise the views of western scholars from 
the standpoint of a Hindu, patient, sympathetic, 
but at the same time calm in his conviction that 
.* his religion is the best, because most inclusive. 


In Bankim Chandra, Hinduism is more aggres- 

sive, and he is out—so feels the reader—to vindicate 

' the superiority of his faith. But here he parted 
company with the extreme section of either side and 
steered a middle course, as while discussing the his- 
toricity of the Mahabharat, he was unable to agree 

. with the conclusions of either indigenous or foreign 

Ls. scholarship.* But there was another aspect of pin, 
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which emphasised the unity of religions—and which 
came out again and again in course of his writings : 


—wia fafa cw ate sera a, wie ‘* Whatever 


explanations of Dharma may be forthcoming, 
Dharma is one.''* Again, “the essence of all reli- 
_ gions is Dharma,” and thus did he draw a distinc- 
tion between Dharma and religions, Dharma being 
"the fullness of manhood, the all-round, full deve- 
lopment of man.f He agreed, in short, with the 
dictum, * The substance of religion is culture.’ 

\For him, all religions are included in Hinduism, 
which was to him synonymous with Vaishnavism. 


sts «fa, ate afa, aa af, cre as aia faeces wife 
HAHA TEMA Bia e SAMA IKETE cq TANTE, 


x4 secs Mela SEA ace, CN CHOW], AIA cea wae © 


feces sazi efate atata ww miUe, CAZ tawa e CHE femp | 
( «fea, Eun sats ) 


'" We may take the name of God, of Allah, of 
Brahma, but it is the same "Vishnu, Lord of the 
Creation, whom we invoke. He who has known 
the Being full of knowledge and bliss as the Soul of 
all things, who realises himself in all created beings, 
who makes no distinction or who tries to attain to 


"fece | atotz n, Baba utfra “may ABs" ara, gt? Sem gg ceu, 
4 wee fe fie t? aye fuor gêtas G02, ags airs «EOS WIDE, 
jg worn cole atal Ffas 402, npe atea CH] EC ate, np ater 
aqe tie Sars ati, a wee fe fig ví 7......... xfi efi «4 ea, Sq 
strat qur web fico nfi cx, armat fen aft certs stf t 

( esta, >N qÉ, >e J: ) 
rwerteta fates saw i . 
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such a state of knowing and feeling, is the real 


Vaishnav and real Hindu.” (Dharmatattva, Chap- 
ter 3. 
; * 

c Samanjasya and samanvay were words which 
guided Bankim. He had seen much of westernisa- 
tion, bred as he had been in a western school of 
thought. He was fitter than Keshab Chandra to ap- 
peal to the anglicised section of the people, as 
Thakur Das Mookerjee, a critic and an admirer, said 
of him :— 


er«sterf«mwi-stHrfew, casafanfes-afex, afifetar- 


fafs etf fers. — fefaz sfassa aad, fafan asics 
Serres | æ 


'* It is he who is able by far, and properly equipped, 
to teach religion to the disciples of Epicurus, to 
thosé whose brains are muddled by Bacon, to those 
who are oppressed by western lore,” The influence 
of the west is to be marked in his views on tolera- 
tion—if we are to agree with Thakur Das : 


Aea as fasta mawia Ada TA— ANA | 
AMANAH aa TAMAN satan MAJI e ANTAA FF | 
«fex Ata ot aiats asaaa H fes fea face foa fen 
YA ASS HATS, IS CH MSA SS ww | 
'* The dominating question of the positive science of 


the west to-day is—harmony. The introduction of 
the New Dispensation by its sponsor has been for 


harmony and SHINANVAY. Bankim Babu has harp- 


ed on the same theme of samanvay, in his interpre- 


—* tations of Dharma Tn different directions and set to 


* 
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Me 
different tunes, — is the same music, and with | — 
the same intent.' I E 
*-' 


One other associate of the group—the poet 
Nabin Chandra Sen— may be instanced in this con- 
nection. He versified the story of the life of Christ, 
—the Gospel according to St. Matthew,—in the in- 
troduction to which he wrote : 


FNS HIStASHQta FH, qW, 42, NETAH, Cosy HFS 
SONGA tte TATAHAN TAN | 


` According to the theory of incarnations propound- 
ed by I&rishna,— Krishna, Buddha, Christ, Muham- 
mad, Chaitanya all are to be worshipped as incarna- 
tions by those who profess the Aryan faith.” It is 
easy to find out the trend of Bankim Chandra’s 
thoughts continued here. " 








wa 


RAMERISHNA PARAMAHAMSA AND His DISCIPLES. 


It would be wide of the mark to trace any 
western influence in Ramkrishna Paramahamsa and 
his creed, and the attempt to do so is sure to result 
in ridicule and absurdity. But in any account of 
the Bengali mind and of the literature which par- 
tially expresses that mind, it is impossible to leave 
him out. At present he is exerting a tremendous in- 
fluence over the minds of the people of the country ; 
and the influence is gradually increasing to huge 
proportions. It is necessary to point out that Ram- 
kishna was an absolutely original being and he went 

“through every form of sadhanaz—of religious devo- 
tion that he could think or hear of—and practised 
| 4. 





*  *Ibid, p. 17. 
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it till it became his own. When he talks of tolera- 
tion, when he emphasises—*$ %S SS *%%—when 


he advises all to persist in their own beliefs whatso- 
yever may be the beliefs, it is with a boldness and an ' 
originality that nothing can match, for it comes out 
of life, not out of ideas imbibed at second-hand. 
There is a heroism, so to speak, in thus confronting 
all forms of belief, but here we are not concerned 
with that so much as the literary expression of the 
ideas of toleration which emanated from him or 
through his disciples. When he took up Islam, he had 
become an out-and-out follower of Muhammad, he 
did not feel the least desire for even looking at the , 
Hindu gods and goddesses, and he attained success 
in.his own line. He realised, and realised fully, , 
that the manifestations of the Mother were infinite. / 
' Tn the aggressive Hinduism of Swami Vivekananda, 
cem toleration received a new connotation.” The ka 
contact with an alien school of thought like the 
western impressed him strongly with the need of the 
«e | unifieation of religions which alone would or might 
serve as the common platform of the peoples of 
India. and he was never tired of saying that work on 
any other line would be disastrous to the real in- 
terests of India. But such unification was pos- 
sible, not by the survival of one faith to the exclu- 
sion of all others, nor by any eclecticism which 
— would try to combine and synthetise in an artificial 
COCHE y all that was best in the different faiths, but only 4 
* the — and more natural process, a process - 
nt with the trend of Indi: 
‘th boni oh of recogni! at all faiths b a co fun 
nental al univ rersal pr ree d spi 'e 
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consisted in realisation: nothing else mattered. 
Religion is neither in books, nor in intellectual 
consent, nor in reasoning. Reason. theories, docus 
ments, doctrines, books, religious ceremonies are 
all helps to religion; religion itself consists in reali- 
sation.'' Hence he required Islamic body for the 
Vedantic brain, for the success of his propaganda in 
the cause of Vedanta-—the doctrine which lay close 
to his heart. For the renascence of India which, 
Swamiji knew, was coming, he laid down the doc- 
trine of a universal religion which declared that each 
soul was potentially divine, and the divinity bu ^ 
be realised by controlling external and intern 
nature through work or worship or philosophy, it Ep 
not matter which, and that doctrines or dogmas, 
rituals or ceremonies, books or forms, were all of 
secondary importance. Dearly as he loved his 
Master, he never made a fetish of him and whenever 
there would be an occasion of serving Humanity he e 
declared he would never let his devotion to the 
Master stand in the way. Contrasted with the need 
for realisation in as many ways as possible felt by 
Ramkrishna, we find that Swamiji was impelled, by 
a social need, to meet the requirements of Indian 
society which required to be unified in order to be 
fairly started on the road to progress : in the latter 
case the presence of the west, of an alien culture, 
cannot be wholly ignored. So far with regard to 
Swami Vivekananda. The same strain may be 
heard in the writings of Swami Saradananda | and 
Swami Abhedananda, the two great preachers anc 
thinkers of the Ram Krishna Order, and also in the 
plays of Girish Chandra Ghosh some of which dis- 
tinctly reflect the, trend of thought introduced by 
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Ramkrishna ays lead to God, 7 xe ws 


4, '"" As many ways (to God) as there are 
minds,'' and it is easy to cite instances from their 


works. vo 


X. THE PERSONALITY OF RABINDRA NATH AND AUROBINDO, 


Rabindra Nath in his own personal capacity 
has done much in infusing a liberal idea in our 
thoughts on religion. It is no doubt true he has 
time and again fought shy of dogma and traditional 

ways, that he has declared war to the bitter end 
against the hoary-headed superstition in all forms 
and shapes, buf at the same time he has refused 
consistently to hitch his wagon to the yoke of any 
definite, and consequently limited, creed. The 
mediaeval sages and devotees, Kabir for example, 
have been his favourite authors, and he has done 
his best in reviving their study, thus linking him- 
self to those worshippers of the One God who poured 
out their hearts in intensely devotional songs. 
Hence his love for the Bauls. those  wander- 
ing people who dedicate their lives to the adora- 
* tion of their God through songs and mystic sadhana 
T us and are still to be found in remote Bengal villages. 

| Having closely studied the Upanishads, and 
E alked in his father's steps, he is severe 
i "uk ims asceticism; for in him also the principle of 
je lfless work taught and expounded in the Gita finds 
its echo, the householder must work with his face 
turned to God—for in that way alone, says ene can 


work be py delightful. . 
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© We shall be able to turn our work into pure 
delight, by giving up attachment to work, by re- 
moving from ourselves all desires about the 
results of our work.''*— Shantiniketan, Part IN— 


"^ Work.” 


All these are, however, drawn from indigenous 
ideas and we may not trace them to any outside 
cause. But the insistence on the duties of the house- E 
holder is sometimes too strong to be only derived and 
strengthened by passages from the Upanishads, and 
in such cases it is difficult not to say that the extra 
emphasis must have come from an acquaintance 
with the protestant idea of anti-monasticism; it is 
quite possible that Tagore had developed this idea 
by himself, or got it from his father, and there is 
nothing to preclude this possibility; but, on the 
other hand, the alternative is also equally to be ad- 
mitted, for the anti-monasticism is one of the 


/ principles which came from overseas and stamped ~ 


itself on the reformed religion. A passage 
illustrative of the above mav be found in the 


Shantiniketan (No. 4), Shakti—asattaa mea cece? 


ara xenon: Sch Sirs nifa—acda WO CAPR aura 
Ou Ae ace *rfa— 


“ By remaining in the world we may rise above the 
world, by remaining in the midst of work we may 
be greater than the work.” * 

Apart from the numerous, sweet devotional 
songs far above the din of theological and sectarian 
controversy which continue to charm and exalt 





e “aa «nf qoc tdm paisti ASA crc wow fios 
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readers of 'Tagore's Gitanjali, there are poems which 
definitely cry out against the narrowness of our con- 
ception of Godhead and demand an interpretation 
that would meet with universal application. In the 
different forms of external nature, through the 
different moods of mind, in silence and music, the 
presence of God 1s invoked. So far there might be 
no departure from the established ideas; but this 
cannot be said specially when Tagore asserts that 
God is not to be found in temples and other places of 
worship and exhorts us to find Him in our commu- 
nion with our comrades on the fields of action :— 


'" Devotion and worship, Sadhana and ador ation. 
—Let everything be put aside.’ 


wer *fera ma State 
ATS «ri ITS | | 
Nor can this be said of the ideas that find expression 


in some of his Shantiniketan discourses, as for ex- 
ample,— 


Bret, ofa xc AB gaa CATET NOE Sta jarta Mo Siw— 
A CATE qua AGA PITA FAAS Sta Vera aa) ( qwawa «ifs Q — 
““ In this market-place of men, full of hubbub, 
where a romantic play is going on in buying and 
selling, in the midst of this, of this loud and vocal 


noise does His hymn rise up—His festivity is cer- 
tainly not far away from this.’ (The Inner Peace.) 








no e “Such identi fica ion of God w with the men and 
i po ne in that toil an | mollit on the — rds of life 
eems to be a ¢ E leal, as has 
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help of the author's own Sādhanā and trained 
thought. 

Along with Rabindra Nath it is necessary to 
mention Aurobindo, a thinker not, perhaps, so proli- 
fic as the Poet in his literary activity but all the 
same controlling and guiding an advanced section of 
the thoughtful people of India. His re-interpretation 
of the Gita and other writings that have appeared 
either in their English original or in their translation 
in Bengali reveal a personality that, taking stand 
on a higher ground than the general, surveys the 
universe with a glance that has nothing sectarian 
about it. It is fullness, abundance, perfection that 
is the ideal of Godhead described in the writings of 
Sri Aurobindo and his group, and much insistence 
is laid on this fullness of conception, the plenitude 
of powers. This is a strain which has made itself 
heard in Bengali literature, but it must be said there 
is nothing of the western in it, except the attempt 
to include the west in a comprehensive synthesis of 
life. 


THEOSOPHY AND SPIRITUALISM. . 


The theosophical and spiritual movements, 
both western in their origin, have helped to swell 
the tide of toleration in religion by bringing under 
one standard men with differences of faith and 
creed. The theosophist, who was attracted to India 
and for whom the land of the Mahatmas-had a pecu- 
har meaning, could sympathise with the principles 
inculeated in Hinduism and “Zoroastrianism, in 
Islam and Brahmoism, because he took his stand on 
the ‘‘ Immanencé#of God and Solidarity of Man,”’ 
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which became his watchword. The different faiths 
therefore were re-interpreted, re-stated with suit- 
able emphasis and Theosophy became a common 
platform on which the followers of the Masters of 
the World could assemble in order to pursue their 
religious ideal.* It cannot be gainsaid that this 
movement has helped in its own way the growth of 
religious toleration in Bengal as well as in other 
provinces of India, nor can it be affirmed that the 
movement has had no result on the literature of the 
country. ‘Theosophist periodicals in Bengali have 
come to stay and such a book as Ww ta Wasa God 
in the Gita by Hirendra Nath Datta betrays no 
indication of any narrow creed or dogma, while 
making valuable contribution to Bengali literature. 

The spiritualist, though hailing from a foreign 
and distant land, has likewise started wth some 
doctrines which need not be disputed,—the presence 
of other beings, of there being a world peopled by 
disembodied spirits, —and these ideas have furnished 
another common platform where men of different 
faiths may meet and discuss about the Great Here- 
after without violently disturbing their own religious 
beliefs. Such'ideas have been incorporated into the 


form of the novel by Tekchand—or Peary Chand 


Mitra—and also by Surendra Nath Bhattacharyya— 
and such novels, specially by the latter, have been 
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VI. Conclusion 


"In this chapter we have classified and examined 
the thought contents and tendencies in Bengali lite- 
rature, with reference to the broad topics of man, 
nature and religion, pointing to the effect of the 
west on the changes that are evident. 

We have ilius seen how the idea of religious 
toleration has been widened by western agencies: 
the pioneers of the Brahmo Samaj, specially Keshab 
Chandra, had known the different faiths and wanted 
to bring about a harmony; the leaders of neo- 
Hinduism—the renascent Hinduism—wanted to 
extend such ideas because Hinduism to them was 
the most inclusive of all religions, and the princi- 
ples taught in the Gita were to be found applicable 
to all other religions, the founders of which were so 

many re-incarnations of the Great Being. Swami 
Vivekananda, the distinguished disciple of Sri Ram- 
krishna, who was an entirely original thinker and 
sadhak, made no fetish of his particular faith, and 
preached the unity of all religions with all the em- 
phasis that he could command, because religion alene 
could save India from being submerged by the alien 
culture. Rabindra Nath and Aurobindo have both 





contributed considerably to lift religion out of the 


mire of sectarian disputes, and theosophy and spiri- 
tualism, born in the west, have helped what may be 
described as thesspirit of the times. All these acti- 
vities have their reflex in literature and indications 
of western influence have been given in their pro- 
per context. * gi 
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We have at last, in accordance with our pro- 
gramme as previously laid down, arrived at results 
in connection with western influence in Bengali lite- 
rature. We have found that the literature has been 
affected by its contact with an alien culture, a 
foreign literature, and that the changes extend both 
to the thoughts which constitute the matter or con- 
tents, and also to the forms of expression both in 
prose and verse. The language itself shows signs of 
the new influence ; there has been, remarkable con- 
tribution to the vocabulary ; the prose style has been 
formed and the poetic improved in quality ; while t the 
growth in the volume of the literature has been con- 
siderable likewise. Bengali drama has been practi- 
cally a new form; such has been the case with 
Bengali novel; and the epic has grown into some- 
ne. new, quite distinct from the Mangal gans 

at had been the vogue in the centuries that had 
preceded. The lyric also shows abundant signs of 


the richness of the new influence, and its technique 


at the present day, the prosody and the phrasing, 
owes much to the model of Engli 








eec . The 
greatest ghana, however, is noticeable in Bengali 


s ther the essay or the periodical litera- 
the p i biodfaphy or history through prose, 


E^ the jo ogic: dissertations or philosophical „discourse, 
Eur is a departure. fron the yai 
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previous centuries. If this is so with 
ga mere for "how much remains to be 
sadya rds the spirit of the literature, its new 
good and tendencies, its matter and contents ! There 
 . upheaval—a revolutionary change— 







as been : 


though some of it might or would have come about 
by itself: we may take stock of it by noting that 
man's individuality has received a new interpreta: p 
tion, his group life has been greatly disturbed, * 
women have entered into literature, as in life, de- 
manding their rights to be considered equal to men, 
nationalism has been recognised as a potent force 
and represented as such in literature, Humanity has 
been raised to the rank of Godhead, and judged wor- 
thy of worship and service. Nature is now no longer. Row 
viewed as a mere setting, but is deemed to be active- . 
ly helping or hindering man, while the spiritualising 
of nature in the light of recent European literature ~ 
ind literary ideal is now a familiar idea in Ben- * ` 
WA T > gpeatest change, all things considered, 
vi ard to religion, the question of the 
orld ; e authority as such has been at a 
discount, there have been attempts at explaining or 
defending religion by means of rationalism ; the hi 
torical outlook has grown, a new mystical concep- 
| tion introduced, and several attempts made—mainly 
— —due to contact with the west—towards toleration of 
other religions and Samanvaya or harmonising of 
differing crei 3 
It speaks yolumes of the marvellous capacity of 
Bengali language and literature that it has been able 
to assimilate so much within ko short a time as- 
century. . For in the life and growth of a nation, & 


— is not a ipe period, as there is. considera J " 3 
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difference between an. individual and a people. For 
such distant nations, for such distinctly different lite- 
*  ratūres, for cultures in some respects widely removed 
from each other, to have mingled and grown sand 
mixed in the two currents that flowed in each other 
—is one of the wonderful subjects that can be studied 
with interest and profit. Western influence in Ben- 
gali literature is one aspect of such a study, and the 
student cannot fail to be struck by the rich recepti- 
4 vity of the Bengali mind which has succeeded in 
making its own the new forms and ideas which be- 
longed to the west and grew there in the process of 
centuries. Considerable have been the results, but 
how far-reaching they will be, may be still a matter 
«of debate. 

å The richness of the capacity of Bengali litera- 
ture will appear better to our view and clearer if we 
*  eompare the analogous cases—the cases of other In- 
* dian vernaculars—and consider how far they ha v 

gained from such an impact. A typical case is avai 
able in Urdu literature, and it is quite convenient 
too, because the subject has been idied with care 
and the result published by Prof. Sayyid Abdul Latif 
of the Osmania University, Hyderabad. There we 























ponsible for the prose compositions, but that in verse 
there had been no new and permanent incorpora 

tions ;* an attempt to write a blank verse drama in 
imitation of Shakespeare was an ignominious failure ; 
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treatment, there had been considerable advance. So 


far as the new ideas are concerned, much, undoubt- 
edlv, was due to English literature; the spirit of 
freedom in political, social and religious life and in 
literature as well, because there were the shackles of 
convention to cast off; the spirit of enquiry and 
search after truth which included the study of his- 
tory and a scientifie curiosity; the more complex 
attitude towards man and nature ; the spirit of pro- 
gress identified as a trait of modern western civili- 
sation—all these have steadily grown in Urdu lite- 
rature. But in Bengal the harvest has been richer 
still, though at the same time the faculty of criticism 
has been more strongly exercised, and to verse forms 











there have been numerous additions both in metre 
and in stanza, in prosody and kind. This has no, 


doubt its explanation ; but it is necessary to say at 


the same time that the receptivity of the Bengali, 


mind deserves some credit for 1t. 


Who wil say that this receptivity “hak 
been all for good? It has resulted in” the 
addition of new forms, in the ame * 
new ways of viewing nature, man and God, 
but each advance of this nature has led ree t 
divergence between the educated and the un- 
geducated, a widening of the gulf between those who 
“have received English education and those who have 
not. The gulf is there in other countries as well ; 
the break between the past and the present genera- 


- tion has to be understood, and it is ndt understood 


generally by either. Robert Louis Stevenson makes 

the same complaint.* This natural difference has 
^n dX "e 

— — M Memes and Portraits (First essay). | k . 
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been increased in the case of Ber ial, and however 

rapidly education might spread, the receptivity it- 

self would be a cause of difficulty and create differ- 

ences. The songs of Ram Prasad now appeal to one 

class of readers ; to the other, they are a source of 

disgust. Bankim Chandra saw this in his time * 

and he wanted his lis Bangadarshan 1 to be the connect- 

ing link between the two. "Those who received the 

naw education i should impart it, in their turn, to 

those who were ignorant,—this was his idea. Fifty 4 

years have passed by, but his mission, the mission 

a of his Bangadarshan, still remains unfulfilled. It 
_ is the newness of the education that is at the root of 

this lack of understanding. 








t 


4 Apart from this difficulty of comprehension ^ 
* which exists among the mass of readers, there is 
7 another factor to be considered. It is the resultant 
ttitude to life and thought. Acquaintance with the ` 
forms of the sonnet, the ode, the elegy is not the 
highest gain ; trying to view man, nature and God 
as others view them, however successful the attempt, 
is at best a lesson at copying ; and the success of the - 
attémpt is itself a danger, because it offers tempta- 
tion against an independent outlook on life. Richness 
! of form may but conceal the poverty of spirit. In s 
- the case of western influence in Bengali literature, 
>. * 
is not the influence so great, productive of so many . | 
. new forms and ideas, that the spirit of the literature ` 
m Deme been impoverished, that the mind of the men, of 
“the men of fetters, has suffered from lack of Teal * 
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larger sense. To exercise the gift of prophecy is dan- 
gerous here, but it may be affirmed at the same 
time that the literature has in it sufficient native 
strength to wean itself from mere imitation and to 
seek its own way through the ages. To this end, re- 
action evidenced from time to time has been a great. 
help. We may mention here a few strong opinions, 
strongly against the wholesale or unc ritical adoption 
of western influence in literature. 

The strongest condemnation has come from 
Deshbandhu Chitta Ranjan Das, who sounded a note. 
of warning, if not alarm, in his Kavyer Katha. 
From the beginnings to a poet like Krishna Kamal 
Goswami, the literature shows an organic unity. 
Why, he asks, is this sense of unity blurred 
modern Bengali poetry? Shall we lose the soul of 
the poetry by attending too much to European lite- 
rature?* To him the contact of the west has appear 

ed in the nature of a catastrophe : At the new ad- 
vent of the west in Bengal, at its glare, the lamp of 
Bengal went out, its wick had dried up. Bengal has 
always seen the sun rise in the east, the sudden 
lightning flash in the western sky blinded its eyes} it 
seemed to be in a swoon. The life of its life closed 
its portals. ' f There is so much vital difference 
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between the two minds that the modern Bengali ^ 
literature, grown only through imitation, is artifi- . 
cial, insincere, and therefore of no count at all. He 

felt that the life of Bengal must be freed from this 
artificial, hybrid literature, and all resources should 

be utilised to make the heart of Bengal speak out, 1 
otherwise all its strength is being used up for 
nothing.” 

In his condemnation of western influence, Das 
does not stand alone. Raj Narayan, years ago, 
harped on the same string. Nabin Chandra, speak- 
ing of Bankim  Chandra's influence in Bengali 
society through his imaginary creations, remarked 
again and again about its baneful wor king. ''Bankim 
Babu is immortal in Bengali literature; his novels 
contain much excellence in technique and ideals, but 











there is no model character. The world does not A 
— A | 
Ps old such models of father, son, brother, sister, t. 


v 





mother, daughter and even servant as may be found 
y - jn every Indian home, thanks to the Ramayan and 
the Mahabharat. By his uncommon genius Bankim 
Babu has destroyed these models, has not been able 





* to Build any....... His novels are excellent -by their 
European standard, but, judged by the Indian, are 

b not good as literature." t Bankim . Chandra 
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* 
against senseless or servile imitation of western 
. models, and both of them repeatedly held that where 
there was no touch with life, there could be no assi- 
milation and, in such cases, the critical faculty must 
be exercised to gain full advantage from the contact 
of the east and the west. Bhudeb had his eye more 
on the society than on the literature ; yet he entered 
into an emphatic defence of the eastern way in 
i. matters literary and extolled the use of hyperbole 
| and symbolism in the oriental fashion, as has been 
pointed out in the course of this book- The warn- 
ings of these critics have been useful in checking 
the course of Bengali literature towards mere trans- 

lation and slavish imitation. 

Will this influence be an abiding one, or wil! 
it vanish in the next few years, along with the 
rowth of the critical spirit in the Bengali mind? 
Prof, Sylvain* Levi, one of the most distinguished 


** 





Orientalists (or rather let us say, ‘‘ indologists `’), 

is reported to have said with reference even to 

science (which, — on reasoning and RE 
generalisation, is universal in its scope, 

) kf national), that he East is freeing itself front 4 

= slavish devotion to western science and is beginning 

to develop along its own lines." here bave been 


qa «(4 a ASM ates duzrg gatuta afSesta wDgq Tat Saa 
tts Can aS)... zfexatqa — veetnefes Scat Cuts [sata 
Sexe Sagt stada cufets]: fest Beye afs ace — atata 
san, Eger, ⁊ 72 
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* Reported in the Statesman, Sept. 4, 1928. Cf. algo in the 
same NN. At one time western culture was despised by the East. 
Th a kind wf slavish admiration and the East followed 
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—-7 assurances that the east will never be the west : that 

the Bengali will unlearn as quickly, at least, as he . 
has learnt ; bht when all is said and done, it is idle 
to speculdte. *. 

“Mit may be said in conclusion, however, that 
Bengal has no need to fear any imminent loss of 
her late acquisitions; for to all appearances they 
have come to stay, they have been properly assimi- 
lated and nationalised, and in the years to come she 
will go on adding laurel to laurel in her crown of | 
glory. . Nobody need have any fear about the loss of 
her personality at this sudden conquest ol 
her citadel, for she has retained her person * 
ality and made what she borrowed her own. 

It was fortunate that there were persons at 

the helm in her course onward at the critical junc- 

tute, persons who were imbued with strong patriot- — 

* sturdy commonsense, abundant" critical spirit - 
and — — grounding in the culture of the country 

—specially Bankim and  Rabindra  Nath— who * 

| saved her from mere 'slavish, imitation and guided 

=" t _ her to beneficial a aa a Mies both Rabindra 
^w Nafh and Pramatha Chaudhuri have expressed them- 

m selves strongly in favour of the view that Bengal has 

1 ed as a result of her coming in contact with the 
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a “west, so far at least as literature is concerned, has 
become dynamic where it was static, and. it should 
mot seem — the view of a cultured son 

Y of — indicating ; an optimistic outlook should be 
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quoted at some length as we come to ghe end of the 
book : 
"rU ACH SALE Siew C, atz feg Aatos, atal frg 
micas, Starz Camp cava fafaa shea, faces UTA 
CHa *pabes Dn] Seasta satel fag seca, Stal fw 
fetal «e sfaseh wow ai za, fees Stata xo afe iaia 
sighs feta cata abal cre ata, Sra Stal crea fafaa 
225 «| States fao ste create Aa, “ae Stal etal 
SUTA sifas asl woo) Sea ATA | wel qaj 
WCB tea Wb, stay aisi sisia acta fasa, sisia Bea 


fase State; fem Sala itda adi Afaa AATETTA 


Ways Sa A o. Ban ates C oca PATA 
atte, Stata galas ser SINTA MS] “fas Beal Sates, 
afecna cfe) TAA GE TS cata shan, cwm Irori 
SOTEN capere Teer Athen fee | 
Sine Sifat Asmer) eae «ifscs 28s) setae 
exei fae, coats, Gie, faba, -izad, "Da aa fwui weite 








o ae prf crfepetu ; Stacy ata aff see NGT ebra] 


era of Sa sore sfantfe, saris cee Saraya atal mona 


area TRANG zS SEMU; AH Ae coy Tecra wet? 
"pai a: a: Herts Shasta ca, Se DURS she ao ate, 


ersa asta uixit Gea mA Af aie |...... 4293 
sasta afara acer sinters crests wibra alse ALAT feu 


al, ca Cus afete” cns ata cpm ste Stata arfemefen | 


qn ates cx ciu States fenton KUWE te; fea stata 
Steam wu orna fes SBCs Aptis SBS |+-( Sore, area 
atfesy ifa fai, ela atcda Sipetas 1) * 


Dy, of us think that whatever is old and 
LI | belorfgs to literature. Krittivas and 
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Kavikankan aec antiquities of our country. What- 
ever will grow In later times, if not after the model 
of Krittivas and Kávikankan. or if showing some 
trace of our modern education i will not be an indi- 
genous product ; it will be fair to dub it foreign and 
that will cause a shrinking of our soul. Of materia! 
things this can no doubt be asserted, for they do not 
grow, they remain what they had been. But we 
know a living thing really and only through its 
change HU ER When Bankim's genius proclaimed 
that the beat of life in European literature marked 
our literature also by its sweet melody, then did the 
joyous and auspicious conches resound through the 
cottage grounds of the Bengali Muse...... Even then 
we had to turn to the west for praise and blame. 
Even then we saw the things of the universe through 

» Mill, Bentham, Comte, Milton. Byron and Scott ; 
* if we ever looked hard at our w esterp teacher with 
== or’without reason, the haughtiness itself showed the 
bondage of our hearts : both through love and hate 
we repeatedly proved that even then we were not 
free, a strong and considerable influence was heavy 
on ps......For this reason the literature of those 
times was not radically connected with the soil of 
our country, but seemed to be hanging high on a 
E. tree, like orchids. "There is not the slightest doubt 
i — that this literature had life in it; but, that life came 
to 1t from the literature of another country.' 

* Another critic of our literature has testified to 
e drive that has resulted from the influence ; our 
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lite rature has got a push o onward by, reason of its im- 
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"a satang cepe, Sta 448 scm MATT Crales Fal, fsa diare 


Crem aa) «4E Wratfer-feoeta intor, ae Eratfst merata AT 
"xai cries cate cafece cate cotas edi feces bata SU 
qa "EC stata wa Gietig safe ae sata staal 
Sass 58, ata fS AAR 22, staal ATUS Af, —ce 9 
fasia 42 |..... MU Sita Sia atria Siri TUR 
(ANA ey co Scafea, SScatcrta MAIA SIITA crest CSA 
nifecora FI FB Sta |—( AAAA, 3x Wi, SA ALATI ) 


'* The literature of Europe, its philosophy, does 
not lull the mind, but gives it a push. The tendency 
of European civilisation, be it like nectar, or an in- 
toxicant drink, or poison, is to excite the mind, 
not to allow it to remain calm and unmoved. By the 
grace of the English education, through the contact 
of this English civilisation, we, all the people of the 
country, are impatient to move ourselves and to guide 
others, in some direction whatever. In a word, we 
may be either for progress or for a retrograde move- 
ment, but we are all dynamic,—none of us are static 

dere Just as flowers bloomed on the broken hedges 

of Hira Malini at the advent of Sundar, soe the 
flowers of literature have bloomed in our country at 
the advent of Europe.’’—Sabuj-Patra, Vol. I, 1 


One more statement about the beneficial effect — 


“of western influence in Bengali literature. 

t That the breath of the west has whispered life 
into the dormant spirit of Bengali literature has been 
acknowledged by the supreme literary artist of the 
E who traces the awakeningto the new influence : 
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A cre Si sta, cl cate Mauna raottaa cota afe 
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Sita, Sial Zrcaum ASS sta ag sêg, a2 PF xx 


qar «4E Siang satza "fei Beian frata ets PIAS aics | 
satma Met GE C, Qe ma Brats saa Crece 
MHS Sea a few gaceta WARTA steaty crtat atfesy- 
ga HCA Sana attteatce Sfeatcr Stata eats site) cata 
ZECS CAAA Pants 2Se SIC States WIq4 tfal WO, RAA- 
foe-sce Sal See fearta area atta —( ngela, ↄ 94, 
se A271) — 


'" English education has touched our life like 
the ' golden wand ' (of the folk tales), it has only 
roused the reality in us; the man who fights shy of 
this reality, who knows the chain of convention to 
be the only good, whether he is a Bengali or an 
Enghshman, pretends to ignore this education as a 
mistake and this awakening as unreal. The stereo- 
typed argument of such people is that the imp4ét of 
} one country does not rouse another to consciousness. 
t's But history contains evidence that the south breeze 

— — blowing from a foreign, far-off country has called 
—— . forth the jubilation of flowers in the literary groves 
_  . Of another. However, it may be and from whatever 
I s source, life is called forth by the blow of life, this is 
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